


THE ABDUCTION 


“Who is it?” she whispered, then recog- 
nized Mwangi in the torchlight. Though 
his gaze both surprised and excited her, she 
was not alarmed. No doubt he had brought 
a message from her father, his master. 


Then she remembered that he was the field 
slave who had escaped a few days before. 


When he beckoned, fear began to pulse 
through her body. This was not a servile 
slave standing humbly before his young 
mistress; this was an arrogant man claim- 
ing his woman. 


Fear turned to terror. She screamed, one 
piercing cry, as he flung her across his 
broad, smooth shoulder and tore her away 
from everything she knew and held dear. 
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We, One race of mankind, by father, by mother: 
All came forth to the light of the self same day; 
No man is born more greater than another; 

But some are fed with a bitter bread. 


Sophocles 


PART ONE 


CeZ® 
713 - 1715 


I. 


The trade winds blew steadily from the seaward side of 
Lonsdale Estate. Athwart the sailing ships rocking at 
anchor in the harbor, they caused ill-rigged canvas to fill 
and strain. They slapped the blue waters against the 
crumbling wood jetty and wafted the mingled odors of 
a prosperous port across the growing town of Savanna- 
la-Mar. They blew across the canefields, up the gentle 
slopes of the lower foothills, losing and gaining odors on 
their way. There were spices and perfumes from the 
cargo of one ship; the stench from a slaver; wood- 
smoke from the many cooking fires; the sickly scent of 
cut cane, all giving way to wild vanilla and jasmine as 
the breeze swept across the smooth lawns and tidy 
market garden of Lonsdale Great House. Beyond the 
trim thatched huts of the workers the breeze rustled 
through the close-packed trees that crept up the moun- 
tain side and brooded over a quiet square of royal 
palms, the rooted sentries of the cemetery at Lonsdale. 

There were three graves there now: two very small 
ones, Jeffrey Lonsdale, born ten years after Alan and 
Ann, who died at nine months, and Clara Lonsdale, 
who lived only a few minutes. The third one lay gaping, 
the earth heaped on the short crab grass, waiting to 
receive its occupant. 

The group of mourners were mute with the shock of 
sudden bereavement, for even in an island where life 
often ended suddenly, each one felt himself invincible. 
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The workers—there were no slaves at Lonsdale— 
were hushed to whispers, except for the occasional high 
keening wail of the women, frowned to silence by an 
overseer. The coffin, made at short notice in the work- 
shops from mahogany specially cut and cured, was 
borne from the house easily on the shoulders of four 
solemn workers, and was lowered with all the reverence 
that they knew was expected. from them. 

Sir Philip Lonsdale shuddered as the first clods 
landed and sounded the knell of his loss. Who would 
have thought that his beloved Sarah would have pre- 
ceded him to the grave? She was barely forty, still lithe 
and lissom, her gray eyes unclouded, her black hair 
untouched by silver. And he at sixty-nine still hale, 
able to ride round Lonsdale each morning, able to make 
the still difficult and tiring journey to Vane in the west, 
to Spanish Town in the east, or the fast growing town 
of Kingston. The wind rippled his shoulder-length hair, 
hot tears fell unchecked on his clenched hands as the 
Lonsdale chaplain murmured the service in his reedy 
voice, slurred by rum, taken to soften his sorrow at the 
death of the mistress of Lonsdale. 

Alan Lonsdale moved closer to his father’s side. 
“Father, it is done. Come away to the house now, sir, 
I beg you.” 

Philip looked up. “In a space, lad, in a space. Take 
your sister and see to her comfort. But leave me awhile.” 

The boy nodded, his own grief submerged by his 
father’s anguish. “Come, Ann.” He put his arm round 
the trembling shoulders of his twin and together they 
went slowly back to the silent house. 

Philip stood immovable, long after the workers had 
returned to their quarters and the cooling trade wind 
had dropped, and the sun had sunk. 

This time yesterday, he thought, we talked of a jour- 
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ney to England in The Lady Sarah, now that the war 
is over. She was gay and lovely as ever, there was no 
thought of death between us, only of life—growing 
shorter for “me,” but that not spoke of. What time had 
it been? Sometime after midnight he had felt her stir 
beside him in the huge four-poster bed they still shared 
after twenty-one years of marriage. He heard a muffled 
gasp, then a slight cry, unsuccessfully suppressed. “What 
is it, Sarah? Aren’t you well?” He sat up and peered 
at her, dimly outlined against the white mosquito net- 
ting. She was trying to speak, the words jerked from 
lips bloodless in her dark face. “A—band—across— 
my...” she gripped his arm as the pain increased. 

“Don’t move.” He swung out of bed and lit the can- 
dles with fingers that fumbled. “I'll send for Jeremy.” 
He held the branched candle-holder high and gazed 
down at her, and he knew that to send to Pierce Piece 
for Jeremy would be a wasted journey. He had seen 
death come to many in his life: at sea, on the battle- 
field, amongst his own workers and the slaves of others, 
and he recognized it in the face of. his wife. He placed 
the candle-holder on a table by the bed and took her 
in his arms. Her eyes were glazing, her breath short and 
shallow, the dark bloom of her skin gray and dry.... 

He stayed cramped, holding her in his arms until 
dawn. 


After Sarah’s death Philip had no interest in life, in the 
property or his children. Not since Robert Vane had 
died ten years ago had he experienced such a sense of 
loss and desolation, and that had been minimal com- 
pared with this. With Sarah he had known a perfect 
love, a perfect companionship, found late in life. She 
was a bastard half-caste, born a slave. His love had 
grown through the years, even though the half-veiled 
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insults from the English wives of other planters had 
ostracized them from most of the island’s estates, even 
after he had chosen exile from his native home to 
shield her from comment. Even when Alan and Ann 
returned from their English schools with a slight air 
of patronage towards their mother, and ill-concealed 
complaints that they were not able to return hospitality 
to their contemporaries—nothing had dimmed his love, 
and now suddenly she was gone. 

Alan and Ann mourned their mother, a mourning 
tinged with relief, not mentioned between them and 
kept carefully from their father. It was a relief that gave 
rise to unbidden thoughts and half-formed plans for the 
future: now they would be accepted in island society, 
now they would be able to attend the balls at the Gov- 
ernor’s residence in Spanish Town and, later, they could 
banish the silence of Lonsdale by giving house-parties 
and balls. The island’s social set would soon forget 
that their mother had been a half-caste and realize 
that here was the future Sir Alan Lonsdale, 5th baronet, 
with the shameful quarter of Negro blood swamped by 
generations of aristocratic English blood. Alan did not 
show his African heritage, except for his liquid black 
eyes handed down from Malachi, the slave who had 
bewitched his grandmother, Ann Wells. His hair was 
brown and lightly curling, his nose had no revealing flat- 
ness and his coffee skin could be explained by long 
exposure to the sun. But Ann was as unlike her brother 
as a twin can sometimes be. Her black hair clustered 
in curls that defied comb or brush, her nose was slightly 
flattened, her lips full and pouting. In the flashing black 
eyes with their curling frame of lashes there was no 
trace of Philip’s mocking blue eyes or Sarah’s luminous 
gray—that strange heritage from Ann Wells. Her skin 
was scarcely lighter than Sarah’s had been: a glowing 
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coffee cream for which no sun could be blamed. She 
would gaze in desperation at her reflection in one of 
the Venetian mirrors, a bitterness deep within her for 
what she saw. Why, oh why couldn’t she have been 
like Alan? She could then at least have passed for white 
and would have been spared the raised eyebrows, the 
pin-pricks of ambiguous comment. She had been blithely 
unaware of the “disgrace” of being colored until she 
went away to school in England. They had lived in 
isolation at Lonsdale except for visits from their cousins, 
the Vanes at Vane Great House, the Pierces at the 
Dower House at Vane, known now as Pierce Piece, 
and the Wellses at Wells Great House. The combined 
families, interwoven by marriage, birth and that com- 
plex cousinship peculiar to West Indian communities— 
becoming more complex down the years—were suffi- 
cient unto themselves and they ignored the other 
planters’ families. These planters had a new-found pride 
in the growing plantocracy, rooted in money and posi- 
tion in the island, rather than on a distinguished 
heritage. Many of the now respected planters’ ancestors 
had been of that ill-fated rabble that served under Penn 
and Venables who took Jamaica from the Spanish, or 
men of doubtful background: petty thieves, desperadoes 
fleeing from Newgate, reformed buccaneers or pirates, 
impressed reluctant bondsmen, with here and there a 
scion of good family, forced to settle in the young 
colony through adverse circumstances. This new gentry 
scorned the Vanes and Lonsdales for their recognition 
and acceptance of mixed blood. They accepted only the 
fact that there was hardly a planter whose seed had not 
been scattered indiscriminately amongst his slaves, but 
the fruit remained obscure and unacknowledged, an- 
other mulatto rejected by the whites, despised by the 
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blacks, a swelling core of coloreds that grew in later 
years too numerous to ignore. 

Although the Lonsdales and Vanes were held in con- 
tempt, it was not an open contempt, for the wealthy 
Sir Philip Lonsdale grew wealthier with each passing 
year. His shipping line was vital to the economy of the 
island, although he was still adamant against carrying 
slaves or any product worked by slaves. The planters 
also resented the fact that Philip paid his workers, an 
experiment that was only partially successful, yet they 
voiced their complaints when he was safely out of hear- 
ing. 

As for the Vanes: Robert Vane had built one of the 
most prosperous and successful plantations in the island 
and since his death it had grown still more, two thou- 
sand acres of precious sugar cane, a thousand more of 
tich woodland, pastures and market garden. All this, it 
was grudgingly admitted, was under the firm control 
of Seth Vane, the bastard half-caste raised by an in- 
dulgent Robert Vane to be master of Vane: Seth Vane 
was a man to be feared, with his brilliant blue eyes 
flashing in his dark face, his quick lashing tongue and 
a spirit that acknowledged no man master. 


The news of Lady Lonsdale’s death reached Vane by 
that mysterious grape-vine that existed between the 
slaves of far-distant properties hours before the official 
runner from Lonsdale panted into the stable yard, and 
Joseph, newly-appointed house boy at Vane, broke the 
news with hand-wringing drama. 

“What is it, boy?” Seth demanded impatiently as 
Joseph rocked back and forth, head clasped in wide 
spatulate fingers, incoherently mumbling. 

“Tard, it true, Mas’ Seth. Hard fe me to say de 
word dem, but true it true.” 
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“Pull yourself together, boy. Say what you have to 
say without all this wailing.” 

Joseph stood erect at the tone in Seth’s voice. “Miss 
Sarah—it dead she dead.” 

“Dead? Impossible. .. .” 

“No, sit, it true. Marnin’ she dead an’ bury by sun- 
down.” 

“How ... who told this?” 

Joseph’s eyes slid away from Seth’s probing blue 
ones. “TIt—me—me—ear it, sir, true it true.” 

Seth knew better than to enquire further, he had 
had ample proof of the truth of these communications. 
“All right, go. And Joseph, no wailing or keening in the 
compound until a runner arrives from Lonsdale. I will 
tell Miss Melissa. Right?” 

“Yes, Mas’ Seth.” Joseph backed hastily from his 
master’s presence, when he snapped “right” like that, 
there was no question but of obedience: despised mu- 
latto he might be in the planters’ eyes, at Vane he was 
respected and feared. 

Seth looked unseeingly at the heavy ledgers on the 
desk in front of him. The desk had been Robert’s, his 
father who had planned and built Vane Great House 
and laid the foundation of the immense fortune that 
was how so precariously in his hands in trust for his 
own son. 

Sarah—Sarah dead? 

They had been taken together from the slave com- 
pound, brought up together as brother and sister, their 
illegitimacy and their color were deep bonds between 
them. Dead—surely not possible. 

He pushed back the heavy mahogany and leather 
chair and snuffed the candles, taking only a small can- 
dle-holder to light his way through the many rooms to 
his suite on the north side. It was an hour after sunset 
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and already quite dark. A brilliant cluster of stars was 
visible as he went along the wide verandah, with its 
hanging pots of ferns and exotic orchids. The nightly 
chorus of small tree-frogs, crickets and croaking lizards 
was getting under way, punctuated by a crow from a 
cockerel without a sense of time, and the yapping of 
dogs in the distant slave compound. 

Melissa Vane was sitting before a full-length Vene- 
tian mirror, her body slave dressing her still luxuriant 
soft brown hair, in preparation for supper. Seth dis- 
missed the girl with an upward flick of his jaw and 
Melissa swung round in surprise at this unusual display 
of arrogance, but the protest died as she saw with alarm 
the pain in his eyes and the bitter lines about his mouth. 

“Seth, my love, what ails you?” 

He took her hands and drew her to her feet into his 
arms. “Joseph tells me that—that Sarah—died early 
this morning.” = 

“Oh no...” she pulled away but his arms tightened, 
if death could strike Sarah with such swiftness then his 
beloved Melissa... 

“I think we must believe it. I’ve never known the 
gtape-vine to be wrong in important news. I would 
have spared you this until I had confirmation from 
Lonsdale, but I feared my orders would be disobeyed 
and the usual keening and wailing would begin—ah, I 
was right...” 

A high pitched “A-a-i-ai-ee-A A-Y” sounded from 
the barracks, growing in volume as each group took up 
the lament: an eerie and macabre sound. Members of 
each tribe had their own keen for the dead, yet each 
blended with the other in an improvised fugue. 

A tap at the door heralded Joseph, suitably solemn, 
bearing a sealed roll of vellum centered on a silver tray 
—a tray normally used at dinner parties, but he felt 
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that an everyday mahogany waiter was not suitable on 
such an occasion. If Seth noticed this mute tribute to 
Sarah he gave no sign and Joseph shuffled off, the set 
of his shoulders expressing disdain at the reception of 
his dramatic offering. In the cook-house he overcame 
the sense of anticlimax by describing what had hap- 
pened. The head cook, Artemis, who had succeeded 
Leah some years ago, paused in her inspection of the 
contents of a huge black iron jester, or cooking pot, 
that swung from a hook over glowing embers. She gazed 
sceptically at Joseph as he repeated his story for the 
benefit of the rest of the house slaves. “Cho, man, Mas’ 
Seth never go on so,” she scoffed. 

“True it true, Miss Temi. Mas’ Seth ’im mout’ open 
when me tell *im, an’ *im drop im head an’ the tear dem 
fall. . . .” Joseph warmed to his theme as he gazed 
around at the rapt faces, the vicarious sense of loss and 
sorrow superseded by the enjoyment of high drama. 
“An’ Miss M’lissa, she beat she head an’ wail an’ tear 
she dress, dem.” 

“Cho, man, how you go on so. Miss M’lissa don’ act 
up so—not fe not’ing.” Artemis dismissed Joseph with 
a wave of her long wooden spoon and sent the maids 
scurrying to set the table and the under-cooks to watch 
the bread baking. 

Although there was not the abandonment to despair 
and sorrow that Joseph had reported, the supper table 
at Vane that night was subdued and weighted with un- 
happiness. Robert, now nineteen, and Priscilla, two 
years younger, ate with their parents, the three younger 
children ate earlier in the nursery wing. Robert Vane, 
named after his grandfather, bore no resemblance to 
him, apart from a suggestion of the high-bridged Vane 
nose. His eyes were black and sparkling, the iris indis- 
tinguishable from the pupil, his hair clustered in thick 
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dark curls about his neck. He was stocky, having in- 
herited Melissa’s height rather than Seth’s, but the 
powerful shoulders and straight back were replicas of 
his father’s, as was his voice with its direct quality. 

Priscilla, on the other hand, was almost an exact re- 
production of her grandmother, Deborah, Lady Wells, 
with soft dark brown hair, gentle brown eyes and that 
same deceptive submissive manner that concealed a will 
not easily swayed. Her complexion, though not as deep- 
ly coffee as Ann Lonsdale’s, was dark enough to pro- 
claim her mixed blood. 

Artemis’ well-cooked meal was barely touched. At 
length Priscilla pushed back her chair and asked: 
“Please, mama, may I be excused? I cannot eat and I 
would like to tell Michael about . . . before some 
thoughtless slave tells him.” 

“Of course, child,” Melissa said quickly, “I should 
have thought to do so. . . .” She bit her lip in vexation, 
for of all her children, Michael, now thirteen, had been 
closest to Sarah and Philip. Perhaps because he was so 
like his grandfather in looks, with brilliant deep blue 
eyes and the high imperious nose. 

As Priscilla rose from the table, there was a clatter of 
spurred boots, heavy feet came up the outer staircase 
and their owner strode unceremoniously into the dining 
room. 

“Matt, what is this?” Seth demanded angrily at the 
interruption by his younger half-brother. Matt. gazed 
back defiantly, his thickened body and bloated features 
belying his thirty-two years. He was on the verge of 
drunkenness, as he laughed in triumph and derision. His 
slate-colored eyes, normally dull and opaque, glittered 
with malign pleasure. “It won’t be ‘Matt’ much longer,” 
he said thickly. “Soon it will be ‘Master Matt,’ and by 
God, I’ll see that it is so.” 
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“And what in His name are you talking about? But 
first—Melissa, Robert—leave us. I would spare you this 
unpleasant spectacle.” 

“No, let them hear. Take that over-bearing cub of 
yours down at last.” Matt reached forward and snatched 
up a goblet of wine, slopping it down his already wine- 
stained shirt front. They watched in disgust as he went 
on: “Heard on my way from Spanish Town that Lons- 
dale’s wife died. Good thing—one less of you uppity 
coloreds to worry about. Now wait, you'll not be want- 
ing to hit the master of Vane, would you now?” 

“Matt, you’re drunk. What cock and bull story have 
you cooked up this time? Found yet another cheap- 
skate lawyer who has promised to uphold your claim 
and refute father’s will?” 

Matt’s face became more diffused. “No, by God, no 
need for that now. An Act was passed last week in the 
Assembly which excludes all free blacks and coloreds 
from employment on plantations. I'll have my rights 
yet—and I’ll have you and your half-caste brood out 
and off my property—unless you want to remain as 
slaves?” 


py 


“What does this Act mean?” Seth asked Philip Lons- 
dale two days later. 

“J doubt that it can affect an inheritance bestowed 
ten years ago. As I see it, it doesn’t affect ownership, 
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only the employment of free blacks and coloreds. It 
may strengthen Matt’s hand a little, but Lord, Seth lad, 
he’s been to every penny-pinching lawyer both here and 
in England all these years, and despite his being Rob’s 
legitimate son, no one can break the will . . . thanks to 
my old friend Hugh Russell. In two years young Robert 
will inherit. Never doubt it.” 

Philip poured sangaree from a pitcher and handed 
Seth a goblet. The news of the Act passed by the As- 
sembly had stopped him from brooding over his sor- 
tow. 

“T have a stake in this too, you realize? Alan is only 
three-quarters white, and will always be excluded from 
a seat in the Assembly. Lonsdale is in a different cate- 
gory as we produce only for our own consumption. He'll 
inherit the title and that’ll weigh against the odds. Take 
my advice, lad. First, send Robert to England and have 
him wed some blonde English girl, get her with child at 
the first opportunity, and ensure that Vane stays in the 
hands that Rob intended. And... secondly. . .” He 
paused, then shot a quick look at Seth, who asked as 
the pause lengthened: “Secondly?” 

“Secondly—keep Matt quiet—by any method you 
think fit. He’s caused enough trouble. . . .” 

Pale blue eyes looked deep into dark blue and Seth’s 
brow was suddenly wet as his throat went dry. “You 
mean... ?” he began, but Philip held up a hand. 

“No questions, no answers, communications are still 
damned slow, but if once Matt voices his intentions and 
word gets to neighboring plantations, then it will be 
more difficult to accept an accident-—-if such an unfor- 
tunate occurrence should take place.” 

Seth rode back to Vane in a torment of indecision. 
The belief in the sanctity of human life that had been 
inculcated in him by his father was warring with the 
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atavistic convictions of his mother and the long heritage 
of African tribalism behind her. To rid himself of Matt 
was a dream that had haunted him from that fateful day 
when Robert’s will was read and Matt had been forced 
to acknowledge the fact that he was not to inherit Vane 
with all its wealth, but was only to be part-trustee until 
young Robert grew to manhood. He had raged and 
sworn and sulked, making life at Vane a misery, then 
for months he had left them in peace during which he 
sought the advice of lawyer after lawyer in a vain en- 
deavor to rescind the will and rid himself of Seth and 
his family. In recent years his efforts had slowed to a 
halt, and he spent more and more time in England. 
When in Jamaica he caroused in the stews and brothels 
in Kingston or Port Royal until Port Royal had again 
been flattened by a hurricane. But now, with the passing 
of this new Act to curb the growing dominance of the 
free colored and black people, his zeal to regain his 
lost heritage had been fanned again to fever pitch. Philip 
was right. He had to be stopped—by any method. Seth 
set spurs to his mount as indecision gave way to a coldly 
calculated determination. Robert Vane’s will that his 
grandson would inherit his life’s work would be upheld 
—whatever the cost. 


Deborah, Lady Wells, viewed her son-in-law through 
eyes which had become increasingly shrewd with age; 
perhaps the shrewdness had always been there but had 
not been allowed to be seen. 

“The sudden death of Sarah is shocking, I admit, but 
you are letting it affect you unduly. You look inex- 
pressibly bereft and as for your fears that the same 
thing could happen to Melissa, that is melancholic. Of 
course it could happen to Melissa—to you—to me— 
to anyone. Do be reasonable, Seth.” 
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“I’m sorry, Lady Deb.” He gave a tired smile. “What 
do you think of Sir Philip’s plan to send Robert to En- 
gland to find a wife, and breed quickly—to .. .” his 
smile changed to a disgusted grimace, “lighten the 
color?” 

“Excellent,” she answered crisply. “And don’t be 
bitter, dear boy. This question of color is bound to 
become worse as the number of mulattos, quadroons 
and the finer gradations become increasingly dominant. 
A few years ago it didn’t matter to anything like the 
same extent. You and Sarah were unique, in as much as 
you were taken from the compound and placed in your 
rightful environment and...” 

“How rightful?” he interrupted bitterly. “Rightful to 
be in the Great House because one parent was white? 
Why not rightful to be in the slave compound because 
one parent was black?” 

“You're confusing the issue.” Her brown eyes looked 
fierce although her voice was still mild. 

“Am I? Am I really, Lady Deb?” 

“Oh Seth, how can one answer what is right or wrong 
in such a situation? Surely a child, whatever his parents’ 
color, is entitled to have the best that one parent can 
offer—the parent that is more affluent?” 

He sighed, “I suppose so—but you...” 

“I know... I don’t have a problem with my white 
skin. Not now but in the years to come, I wonder... 
Oh, Seth, how can I help you?” The silence hung heavy 
until at last she said slowly, “We were discussing the 
advisability of Robert’s marriage. I think that Philip’s 
suggestion is most wise—if only to ensure that there will 
be no litigation over the Vane estate, I mean in later 
years, not Matt’s abortive efforts. And Alan should get 
married for the same reason,” she added. “As he says, 
the two cases are not the same but it would still be a 
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wise move. Remember, this Act is brought in with one 
curb: tomorrow, next year, another, set at curtailing the 
growing power of the non-whites. There is the shipping 
line: what if an Act was brought in forbidding foreign 
trading or any traffic beyond the island’s shore by non- 
whites? How would Alan stand then?” 

“How wise are you.” He rose and stood looking down 
at this quiet but dominant little woman. Although she 
was sixty-five, her pale cheeks were smooth and unlined 
and her eyes, which had so captivated Colonel Wells 
many years ago, could still show a limpid innocence.... 
“What of Walter?” he asked. 

“Walter is as always, competent, industrious, with a 
prodigious way of increasing our acreage and material 
wealth and at times, I fear, rather a dullard. Perhaps 
when we go on this wife-hunting trip, we should include 
one for him?” 

“We? Surely you do not intend to make the trip 
ite cat 
“At my age? Come boy, I’m not in my dotage and 
Philip’s ships are as comfortable as is possible. You 
don’t imagine you can send two young men to the 
wicked teeming city of London unaccompanied by a 
head and heart wise in these matters? I believe that 
Melissa and Priscilla should be of the party . . . and 
Bridget too, if we can persuade her...” © 

“What of Sir Philip and Ann?” he asked sarcasti- 
‘cally, but she accepted the suggestion at face value. 

“Why not? A good holiday for us all. After all, one 
doesn’t choose a wife without a great deal of thought. 
Unless,” she smiled, “one just happens to look across a 
crowded dinner table and fall in love.” 

Seth laughed, the first sign of eased tension since his 

arrival at Wells Great House. A look across the table: 
his first sight of Melissa, and her smile for him—the 
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same smile she gave him now, although he didn’t 
always recapture the wonder and delight of that first 
(HITE, oe 

“_.. make arrangements as soon as possible, there is 
no time to be lost,” Deborah was saying. Her words 
dinned in his ears all the way back to Vane: no time to 
be lost . . . and the btief lightening of his spirits gave 
way to fear. 


Deborah Wells watched the tall erect figure of her son- 
in-law canter down the driveway. Seth Vane, born a 
slave, bastard son to Robert Vane, her cousin, her step- 
son-in-law and her very dear friend. She regretted 
neither the first relationship nor the third, but the 
second she disliked to remember, overshadowed as that 
memory was by the obsession of her step-daughter 
Charlotte to produce an heir for Wells. That heritage 
was lost to Charlotte’s son Matt by the birth of 
Deborah’s son Walter Wells and then even the heritage 
of Vane had been snatched from him by her cousin’s 
will. But Matt had been an obnoxious child, she thought 
tiredly, and had grown into an even more obnoxious 
man. If only something could be done to... . she caught 
at her straying thoughts with a little gasp of horror and 
felt suddenly cold despite the warm evening. ... 


The arrangements for the trip to England succeeded in 
dimming the memory of Sarah’s death in the young 
people’s minds, if not to the same extent in Seth’s or 
Philip’s. They were to sail from the port of Savanna-la- 
Mar in The Lady. Sarah, the same ship that had taken 
Deborah, Bridget, Walter and Matt to England so many 
years ago. She was still the pride of the Lonsdale Line, 
for although there were many which were bigger, faster 
and of a more modern design, none could beat her for 
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sheer beauty and elegance, or for the luxury and com- 
fort of her state-rooms. The sailing date was fixed for 

10 April, and with Juck and a good wind they hoped to 
reach Avonmouth about the end of May. 

Bridget Pierce had refused the trip. “I had my trip 
when I met Jeremy, I need no other.” She did not 
mention that another reason was that she suspected that 
she was with child again, and God knew she did not 
want to go through the physical agony of a miscarriage, 
or the mental agony of yet another still-birth. Yet the 
gap between David and this child was so great, that if it 
lived it would be virtually another “only” child. She was 
also becoming worried about the relationship between 
her brother Matt and her half-brother Seth. Matt had 
taken to spending a great deal of time at Vane, where. 
he indulged in heavy drinking, belaboring any un- 
fortunate slave who happened to cross his path and a 
sneering defiance of Seth. Bridget watched this with 
growing anxiety when she called at Vane each day from 
nearby Pierce Piece, and saw the deepening lines about 
Seth’s mouth and the anger in his eyes. No, she must 
stay at home, she might by her presence avert a con- 
frontation. 

' They went aboard The Lady Sarah at dawn, when the 
night breeze from the mountains had dropped and the 
daily trade winds had not yet begun to blow from the 
sea. The air was cool and sweet, the multi-scents and 
odors of the port had not yet suffered the heat of the 
sun. The sky was a silver dome merging into the horizon 
where the sea was gray and calm like oiled taffeta. Then 
the sun shot over the edge, flushing the pale sky, turing 
the gray sea to sparkling blue and deep emerald. 

Philip, Walter and Seth escorted the party aboard, 
David Pierce and the younger Vanes, Michael, Debbie 
and Clarissa, chattered excitedly as they explored the 
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vessel, and loudly proclaimed their disappointment 
at being left behind. 

Deborah Wells and Ann were quite at home, but 
Melissa and Priscilla stepped warily onto the scrubbed 
deck, flushing at the admiring glances from the crew 
who quickly changed their expression to a blank def- 
erence as the tall figure of the owner swung to the deck. 

“Sir,” the master of the vessel, Captain Rodway, 
greeted Philip in a soft Gloucestershire voice. “We’m all 
shipshape for the voyage, an’ trust the ladies’ll be borne 
in comfort. Happen this their first journey?” 

“Not for Lady Wells or Miss Lonsdale, they sailed 
aboard The Lady Sarah in Captain Villiers’ time.” 

“Ah.” The short syllable expressed his exact feeling 
where Captain Villiers was concerned and managed to 
convey contempt for his ability as a captain and dismis- 
sal of his worth as a man. He bowed over Deborah’s 
extended hand. “Welcome aboard, m’lady.” 

“Thank you, Captain Rodway.” Her lips twitched. “T 
have many memories of the last voyage, some pleasant, 
some distinctly unpleasant. I am sure that after this one, 
all will be pleasant.” 

“Our very best, m’lady. Allow me. .. .” He preceded 
her along the deck and escorted her to one of the state- 
rooms which Melissa was to share with her. Ann and 
Priscilla had a similar one adjoining. Robert and Alan 
had to be content with sharing a smaller cabin on the 
lower deck. 

“We shall not hurry in our choice when once im 
England,” Deborah said to Philip as they stood a few 
minutes later by the rail and watched as the luggage was 
hoisted aboard. “Do not expect our return until late in 
the year. I shall take a house and make suitable arrange- 
ments for the young people to meet London society.” 

“Don’t forget that the London season ends in June, 
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after that it’s too plaguey hot for routs and balls,” 
Philip warned. “But stay on as long as you will—spare 
no expense. If Alan has to ‘buy’ a wife, let her be of the 
first quality.” 

“Fie! Sir Philip, you speak as if it were shameful. 
Most marriages are arranged on a similar practical 
basis. Not many. . .” She bit her lip and he said quietly: 
“Not many people marry for love as I was fortunate to 
do? Don’t be upset, I have to learn to live with my loss. 
I can’t expect you all to watch every word for fear of 
wounding me.” She touched his arm gently and he 
covered her hand with one of his, then lifted it to his 
lips. “Take all the time you need, but don’t forget, I am 
not so young that time stretches unendingly.” He kissed 
Ann and Priscilla, clapped the two young men on their 
backs and swung over the side to the waiting dinghy 
with all the grace of a much younger man. The watchers 
at the rail did not know the effort that cost him or see 
how his back slumped as he neared the shore or how 
heavily he leaned on Seth’s supporting arm as they went 
up the white shelving sand. 

Seth was bone-weary when he arrived back at Vane, 
its great rooms empty without Melissa’s presence. Deb- 
bie and Clarissa went at once to their own wing but 
Michael hung about uneasily, until Seth asked, “What’s 
wrong, lad? Feel Jost without Robert?” 

“Partly, sir, but .. .” His deep blue eyes were trou- 
bled. 

“But what? Out with it, lad.” 

“Do—do people—often die—so quickly—tlike Aunt 
Sarah? I mean could—mother will be away so long.” 
The words at last came with a rush and Seth caught the 
boy to him. How to reassure him when he had had the 
same fears. What had Deborah said? “It could happen, 
lad, but not likely. It could happen to anyone. Life is a 
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fragile thing which we accept unthinkingly until some- 
thing happens that brings death close. Don’t worry 
about your mother, lad. I had Dr. Jeremy examine her 
and he says she is as sound as a bell. Whereas Sarah 
—-she was not as fit as she seemed. She had seen Dr. 
Jeremy a month or so back and he told her she must 
rest. She made him promise not to say a word to any- 
one—least of all her husband. Take each day as it 
comes, lad, and enjoy life.” 

“Yes, sir.” The boy’s face had lost its look of strain. 
“May I ride with you today, sir? It is surely too late to 
go to the schoolroom?” He was naively hopeful and 
Seth laughed. “I’m not riding today. I—have other mat- 
ters to attend to.” For some reason he avoided Michael’s 
eyes. “But you may ride with me to Pierce Piece at 
sunset, I am bidden to supper there and I’m sure your 
Aunt Bridget will be glad to set a place for you. But,” 
he added, “only if you attend Master Collier’s classes 
now.” 

Seth watched Michael go unwillingly towards the 
schoolroom then went to the garden that lay at the back 
of the Great House and amongst the massed shrubs of 
pale pink blossoms and spiky green leaves, found what 
he wanted, and thrust it in his jacket away from prying 
eyes. 

That night the chatter at the Pierces’ table was all of 
the travelers. 

“Will the weddings take place in England or here?” 
David Pierce asked eagerly. At sixteen he was a shy 
lonely boy, an only child, and as Bridget watched her 
son’s bright face she once again thought sadly that if she 
did go to full term the child would be no companion for 
him and there would be yet another lonely childhood to 
worry over. She sighed and Jeremy glanced quickly 
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across the candlelit table before he answered David’s 
question. 

“Does the long sitting at table tire you, my love?” 

“No, I will leave if it does. Since when have you 
taken an interest in weddings?” Bridget asked and 
David flushed. 

“Not in weddings, mama, only these particular ones. 
I didn’t think that one chose a wife in such a fashion,” 
he added naively. 

“You read too many romances,” Jeremy teased. “In 
a community like ours one does not meet many young 
ladies one would care to call wife, so one. must resort 
to such a way of choosing. How successful their quest 
will be, or where the weddings will take place is very 
much in the future. I wager that Lady Deborah will 
have some high standards that the young ladies will 
need to measure up to. How say you, Seth?” 

Seth started. “I’m sorry. I was deep in my own 
thoughts. Forgive me.” 

Jeremy looked keenly at his brother-in-law. “You 
work too hard, Seth. Best let me sound you... .” 

“No, I’m all right, just...” 

“Worried about this nonsense of Matt’s, eh?” 

“You call it nonsense, when the Act is passed?” 

“Tt will not affect you, whatever Matt does.” 

Seth pushed his plate away, the food barely touched, 
but drained his goblet. He avoided Jeremy’s probing 
eyes and turned to Bridget. “Forgive me if we leave 
now. I have to be up at dawn. Come, Michael.” 

Bridget nodded, her eyes troubled. “You think Seth 
is sick, husband?” she asked as the hoof beats receded 
down the driveway. 

“In body, no. In mind, I doubt—and yet I wonder. 
He broods over Matt’s outrageous behavior and still 
grieves over Sarah’s death. Come, my love, to bed with 
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you and no more worrying. Seth is man enough to solve 
his own problems.” 


Matt Vane drew rein at the mounting block and gave a 
muttered curse, followed by a cut with his riding crop 
across the shoulders of a waiting groom. 

“You jump to it for me, d’you hear, boy? There’ll be 
none of this casual sauntering up when I’m master here. 
Ha, you don’t know that Master Seth will soon be gone, 
ebite 

“No, Mas’ Matt.” 

“That please you, eh?” 

‘Mas’ Matt?” 

“Don’t stand there gaping like the fool you are. Help 
me down.” 

The groom received another cut from the whip across 
his neck as he bent to cup his hands for Matt’s dusty 
boot. Why ’im cyan’ get offa de horse heself. Mas’ Seth 
don’ need fe help, he thought rebelliously, then gasped 
with pain as a spur cut into his flesh. 

“See to my mount. And you—what’s y’r name?” 

“Justice, Mas’ Matt.” 

“Justice, eh? And I'll see that you get it. When 
you've stabled Orion go to the sewing room and tell 
that black bitch Adina to go to my room. Before I sup.” 
His pendulous lip jutted wetly. “I need to be measured ~ 
for a new—night shirt.” He gave an obscene chuckle 
and Jumbered up the graceful double staircase. 

Justice took the horse’s bridle with a hand that 
trembled in an uprush of hate. 

Adina: the girl he had kept company with for two 
years. She had come to him a fresh young girl, newly 
bought from a slaver, untouched, unsullied. He cared 
for her and guided her through the first bewildering 
weeks of “seasoning,” patiently teaching her a strange 
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tongue, guarding her from molestation by the brutish 
field slaves until Matt’s lecherous eye had seen her, and 
ordered her frequent attendance at the Great House to 
“replenish his wardrobe.” Why Matt went to such sub- 
terfuge Justice’s simple mind could not understand, for 
Matt was well-known for his inordinate demands on 
any slave girl who caught his eye. A more sophisticated 
man might have seen the warped sense of humor and 
realized that Matt needed extra stimulus to excite his 
desires and arouse his much abused sexual response. 
The sight of the gentle timid Adina as she measured his 
thickening body; the touch of her soft hands, then her 
shrinking from him when he ordered such measure- 
ments that could not possibly be needed caused him to 
cast aside the fiction and subject her slight body to every 
variation and conceivable perversion he could devise. 
She would return to the compound after each encounter, 
weeping and exhausted, with deep lash marks across her 
buttocks and belly, the mark of teeth on her taut breasts 
and dark bruises on arms and thighs. Gradually over 
the months her youthful freshness was replaced by a 
jaded carapace of acceptance. Justice grieved at the 
change and hated the author of it. 

“Mas’ Matt say fe you go to de ’ouse, “fore ’im tek 
supper.” 

Her black eyes flared then dulled in despair. “Why 
*im wan’ I? Plenty gal don’ min’. Me wish ’im fe dead.” 

“Sh, gal, keep you mout’ close. I get a little bush fe 
you. Put it eena de rum, dem, an’ it sleep ’im sleep an’ 
no tek you. See it ’ere?” He held out a small earthen- 
ware pot and she looked at the dark green coarse 
powder in fascinated horror. 

“But ’im know me do it, an’ mek it worse nex’ time. 

“ow ’im know? Plenty ’ouse slave fe blame.” He 
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wrapped the pot in a scrap of cloth and pressed it into 
her hand. 

“But Justice—it sleep it mek? It not... 2?” 

“Cho, girl, you tink me fool?” 

Matt dined alone in the great dining room. Normally 
meals were served informally in the family dining room, 
but it pleased Matt’s sense of importance to command 
a full cover to be set at the gleaming mahogany table 
that could seat twenty-four with ease. Two-branched 
candelabra cast a soft light on the heavy silver dishes 
and polished Venetian glassware. The food was served 
on fine china that had been imported over the years to 
add to or replace the original service collected by 
Bridget Vane forty years ago. Finest Irish linen and 
delicate lace made up the table napery and a procession 
of slaves in stiffly starched white uniforms, the men in 
breeches and shirts, the women in voluminous petti- 
coated overalls and mob caps, padded on bare silent 
feet with an endless stream of dishes. This formal splen- 
dor was wasted on Matt, who gulped down his food, 
greasy fingers poking amongst the proffered meat to find 
choice morsels, taking a bite from a chicken leg, a hunk 
of beef, a slice of roast suckling pig, then tossing the 
unwanted portions back into the serving dishes. His 
plate was heaped with a variety of vegetables which he 
wolfed with no regard to their flavor, washing the 
whole down with copious draughts of Marsala. He was 
oblivious to the atmosphere of subdued hate that hung 
around him, of the glint of contempt from modestly 
veiled eyes: he was revelling in the sense of power. I'll 
be master here, alone, soon, he told himself. Pll do at 
last what I’ve wanted to do all these years: get rid of 
Seth and his half-caste brood. He remembered the 
triumph he had felt at the long and angry debate over 
the recently passed Act in the House. The opposition 
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had come only from those members who hoped to 
elevate their own mulatto bastards, but the majority 
had carried the day. His complacent thoughts passed to 
the contemplation of the evening before him: he’d show 
that black bitch who was master, he’d deliberately kept 
her waiting, let her sweat in anticipation. He felt his 
loins stir as he envisaged her pinned helpless beneath 
him. He belched, drained the goblet, violently pushed 
back his chair and rose unsteadily to his feet. A serving 
maid flinched as he passed her, his breath sour from 
wine and food and his rotting teeth. “Lord,” she mut- 
tered as he fumbled the door catch. “Adina gwine weep 
fe bruise, come mornin’, fe true.” 

Adina crouched on the verandah floor that opened 
out of Matt’s room, cowering against the rails like some 
wounded fearful animal. She had been waiting in the 
shadowed bedroom for over an hour, with mounting 
fear. She cast terrified glances at the pewter pitcher on 
the table beside the four-poster, the dull gray gleam 
seemed to mesmerize her. She had poured the powder 
given her by Justice into the rum punch and had stirred 
it well. What if Matt took her before he drank? What if 
he drank and noticed that the drink had been tampered 
with? What if he made her drink with him? She crept 
from the room to the verandah and tried not to think 
of the coming ordeal, then began to shiver as the hated 
blundering footsteps stopped outside the door. 

“Come here, girl.” Rough hands pulled her to her 
feet, one hand held her hard against his bulky body, the 
other groped beneath her skirt. She struggled and he 
laughed, nuzzling her throat with an ill-shaven chin. 
“You fight me, eh? You don’t want it, eh, girl? You 
say ‘no’ to the master of Vane?” He dropped his hands 
abruptly and she half fell against the bed. “Answer me, 
girl.” He leaned over her pulling at her gown until it 
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ripped. He viewed her trembling body in leering anti- 
cipation, then asked again with soft menace that fright- 
ened her more than his former shouted demands, “You 
going to answer me, girl, or do I have to beat the an- 
swer from you?” 

“Me—don’—say no, Mas’ Matt. Me—cyan’.. . 
She saw the straining breeches and gasped, “Me pour 
you little rum firs’, Mas’ Matt?” 

He hesitated, then rolled across her onto the bed. 
“Get it, then.” 

She inched away from him and padded round to the 
other side of the bed, conscious of his eyes on her 
nakedness. The flickering light from the candles cast 
shadows and highlights on her rounded buttocks and 
high full breasts, and she prayed that the sight would 
not increase his lust before he drank the rum. He 
drained the goblet without pausing for breath, she hasti- 
ly re-filled it, waiting tremulously for him to denounce 
her as a poisoner, but he drained the goblet again, then 
let it fall on the coverlet and reached for her. This time 
there was no avoiding him and he bore into her regard- 
less of the pain he caused. She shut her eyes against the 
sight of his bloated face, working obscenely above hers. 
Lard, she prayed silently, let it mek *im sleep quick 
quick, *fore ’im start fe beat an’ bite. . .. 

She opened her eyes as the thrust in her body slack- 
ened and felt the weight of his grossness pinning her 
down. Her fear abated as he rolled off her and clawed 
at the pillows, then flooded back as she saw ‘his con- 
gested features and heard his stertorous breathing. .. . 

Justice had said the powder would make him sleep. 
Not this . . . not this contorted pain-racked and breath- 
less creature. He was trying to speak, the words ragged 
and slurred. In a spasm of terror she backed away and 
snatching up her torn gown, ran from the dying man. 
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Seth Vane slept uneasily that night. Alone for the first 
time since his marriage twenty years ago, the bed 
seemed vast, the room cavernous. His mind whirled 
about the problems in running the plantation and back 
again to Matt and his threats. Just how could the Act 
affect him and his position? Not as much as Matt be- 
lieved. he was sure, but the unpleasantness would drag 
on indefinitely—unless? Surelv Philip hadn’t been seri- 
ous in his implied solution? And yet hadn’t he taken 
the suggestion seriously? Hadn’t he already taken the 
first step? At length towards dawn he drifted into a 
troubled sleep. He was woken by urgent knocking on 
his door and Joseph’s alarm-filled voice. 

“Mas” Seth, Mas’ Seth, quick, sir.” 

“What is it, man?” 

“Lard, Mas’ Seth.” Joseph was reveling in being the 
bearer of bad news. “It Mas’ Matt, sir. Medora she 
clean Mas’ Matt vedandah, an’ she tell she ’ear ’im 
breathe funny. She look fe ’im an’ ’im face all buffu— 
an’ it funny-like. She shake *im shoulder but ’im don’ 
show eye. Lard, it bad it bad, Mas’ Seth.” 

Seth was jolted wide-awake and went dizzy with the 
news. He shook his head and said, “Send for Dr. Jere- 
my, I'll be along in a moment.” He pulled a shirt over 
his head. slipped on a pair of breeches. then opened a 
small drawer in the press and glanced quickly at the 
contents: relief flooded through him ... of course he 
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hadn’t: the shriveling green leaves and browning pink 
blossoms were undisturbed. 

“It’s only a matter of time, I’m afraid,” Jeremy 
Pierce announced some half an hour later. “If I had 
been called earlier I might have been able to save him. 
His pulse is almost non-existent and he is deeply un- 
conscious.” 

“But what caused this? All I can get out of the house 
slaves is that he ate a good meal, then came to his 
room.” 

“Alone?” 

“Can’t get them to say anything beyond what I’ve 
told you. They’re like a flock of frightened birds.” 

“Frightened? Why, I wonder. I doubt there was much 
love lost between them and Master Matt here. They gen- 
erally revel with a whimsical sense of drama in a situa- 
tion like this. But—frightened?” Jeremy paused. “I 
wonder.” He picked up a small pottery dish from the 
back of the cluttered dresser and probed a cautious 
finger, a film of dark green powder clung to the bottom. 
He sniffed warily. “I think I will try this on one of my 
rats.” 

“You don’t mean... ?” 

“Poison? Could very well-be. This . . .” He tapped 
the dish. “Not quite the object one would expect in 
here.” He gestured at the lavish opulence of the room. 
“Don’t the slaves use these yabbas?” 

“Yes, that size is used in—in the sick quarters,” Seth 
said slowly. He looked ghastly, his cheeks haggard, his 
eyes blank. Jeremy pushed him from the room. “There 
is nothing we can do. You look as if you need a strong 
tot of rum. Take one and try to sleep. I’ll test this, then 
if it is what I suspect we’ll have to question the slaves 
and find out how it got in here.” 

Bridget was waiting for them on the verandah, wide- 
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eyed and anxious. “How is he? May I see him?” She 
gasped as Jeremy shook his head. “You don’t mean?” 

“Yes, my dear, I’m sorry. There was nothing I could 
do.” 

Her eyes filled with tears; in spite of her disapproval 
of his uncouth ways and his vindictiveness towards Seth 
she felt a sense of shock and loss—he was after all her 
brother. Sarah, now Matt... . Jeremy steadied her to a 
chair. “Sit, my love.” 

“What—did he die of?” she whispered. 

“{ don’t know yet. Seth, is there somewhere she 
could lie down for a while?” 

“Of course, my room is nearest.” 

Seth’s room was as he had left it, the house slaves 
were in a state of too much bewilderment and fear to 
attend to their normal duties, and instead of resting as 
her husband had ordered, Bridget’s busy hands began 
tidying the strewn clothing and rumpled bed-linen, 
while her mind spun with questions to which she 
feared the answers. Why had Jeremy been so evasive as 
to the cause? This sudden death—such a young man— 
dissolute and gross with over-eating and drinking—but 
still... . over-eating? 

Eating? 

Was poison the answer? There was the ever-present 
fear of poison from a disgruntled slave since slave ris- 
ings had become more frequent. ... 

But not at Vane . . . she smoothed the counterpane, 
folded a neckerchief and opened a drawer to put it 
away, then caught her breath in alarm, which changed 
swiftly to startled disbelief. 


“There is no doubt of it,” Jeremy said later that eve- 
ning. “The rat died within the hour.” 
“Can you tell what substance was used?” Seth asked. 
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Bridget sat silent, watching them. Her face whitened 
as Jeremy said: “I expect the powder was mixed with a 
drink, yet there were no beakers or goblets in the 
room... strange, Matt wasn’t the sort of person to go 
to bed without some form of alcohol at hand.” 

“Not one of the house slaves admits to iemOvinE a 
pitcher or goblet. Obviously lying, but short of . 

“What sort of powder?” Bridget’s voice are faint 
and far-away to her ears. 

“From the texture of the residue and the terminal 
signs I saw in Matt, and the onset and course in the rat, 
I would say the dried and powdered leaves of the ole- 
ander. Every part of the shrub, leaves, stalks and blos- 
soms are deadly .. . Good God!” Bridget had gone 
deathly pale and slumped in her chair, Jeremy sprang 
forward to catch her and missed the flash of fear that 
showed briefly in Seth’s eyes. 


“T cannot believe it,” Philip said firmly. “Seth would 
not resort to . . .” his voice faltered. Was he so sure? 
Hadn’t he in the madness attendant on his own grief 
practically advocated such a course? Nonsense. . . 
“Seth is too level-headed. Knock a man down in anger, 
but poison—never.” 

Jeremy said nothing. Neither man stated what was 
uppermost in their thoughts: that Seth had been born a 
slave and had lived for twelve years in the compound. 
Couldn’t that early environment and the survival instinct 
inherited from his mother have overcome his later so- 
phistication? And poison was a slave’s weapon. ... 

“Bridget was certain?” 

“Absolutely. When she heard me say that the cause 
of death was probably oleander she fainted, and it was 
only after hours of questioning that she told me that 
there were some shriveled leaves and blossoms in a 
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drawer in Seth’s room. What are we going to do? You 
as a magistrate? Myself as a doctor?” 

Philip looked down at his linked hands, veined and 
brown-spotted with age, and said at last, “I don’t know 
—I just don’t kriow yet what I am or am not going to 
do.” 


Adina clutched Justice in a spasm of renewed fear. 
“You say it jus’ mek ’im sleep . . . an’ it dead ’im dead. 
Mas’ Seth gwine fe kill me. .. .” 

“Mas’ Seth don’ know you there.” 

“Smady tell *im.” 

“Smady no tell ’im. The house slave, dem, dey glad 
Mas’ Matt done gone dead.” 

She rocked back and forth on her heels, her body 
hunched over her knees. “Lard, what me do? Mas’ Seth 
kill me fe sure. Why you-mek me do it, man?” 

Justice’s round face gleamed with sweat. “Me tink 
it like she say ... jus’ mek ’im sleep. She swear 
it. 

“She? Who she?” 

“One ol’ time ooman slave . . . ol’ Maria.” 

“Maria? It fool you fool—don’ it she mek obeah . . .” 

“Cho, girl, Maria jus’ one ol’ ooman who know 
*bout herb an’ such.” 

Adina started to her feet and said wildly, “Me gwine 
fe run, hide in de mountain, dem.” 

He gripped her arm. “You is one fool fool girl, you 
run now, Mas’ Seth an’ Doc Jeremy know it you. You 
stay an’ shut you mout’ an’ no one know nuttin’.” 
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The Lady Sarah glided gracefully up the Avon and 
inched her way through the forest of masts that crowded 
Bristol Harbor. Orders rang from master to mate and 
so to the seamen swarming high in the rigging, and 
speedily the billowing sails were lowered and close- 
furled, leaving her vulnerable, bare-masted to the mill- 
ing crowds that thronged the water-front. 

The journey had taken seven weeks, good going for 
a west to east crossing. Deborah Wells concealed her 
excitement at seeing the shores of her homeland once 
more, although her feelings were tempered by a certain 
dismay at the growth in size and population of Bristol. 
The younger folk were thrilled at all they saw and 
heard: sailors from all quarters of the globe, heaps of 
merchandise on the wharves and spilling from the 
crammed warehouses, spices, silks and aromatic woods 
from the east, the familiar sickly stench of raw sugar 
and molasses and the smell of a slaver. 

Robert thumped Alan on the back, “You realize, 
Alan, that this is the very spot where your father and 
my grandfather were taken by the press gang and 
shipped to Jamaica? I first heard the tale as a child 
from my grandfather.” _ 

Alan leaned over the rail as the helmsman nudged 
The Lady Sarah to her appointed berth. “My father has 
told me the tale, but with reluctance and only when I 
prompted him by quoting you.” 
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“T never liked to hear that story,” Ann said. “And I 
believe that papa’s reluctance to recount it was because 
—because...” 

“He felt it caused our mother distress,” Alan cut in. 

“°Tis a romantic story,” Priscilla said, “but one I’ve 
never really believed—until now, for I declare that any- 
thing could happen in this wild teeming city.” 

Deborah Wells listened to the chatter with a rueful 
smile: these young people! To describe the impressing 
of Robert and Philip as romantic. She sighed, I suppose 
it does seem so now... it all happened so long ago... 

“Now, Lady Wells, ma’am, young ladies and gentle- 
men, you'd best stay aboard until y’r gear be put ashore, 
then I'll detail a party to escort you to the Bell Inn, 
where’m you can take the coach to London,” Captain 
Rodway said. 

“A party to escort us?” Robert protested. “We're 
perfectly capable of...” 

“Sorry, Mr. Robert. The master’s command,” the 
captain said firmly. “You two young gentlemen, husky 
as you no doubt be—an’ I'll not be doubtin’ y’r cour- 
age—but you'd be no match in protecting the four ladies 
—or yr selves for that matter—if the press gang was 
out...” 

“The press gang?” Priscilla exclaimed, her brown 
eyes sparkling with a mixture of fear and anticipation. 
“Ts it... does it still... ?” 

“Lord love you, Miss Priscilla, the press gang’s been 
with us fr many a long year and will stay, no doubt, as 
long as men are needed in the islands or to man the 
ships. Never worry y’r pretty little head about it, though, 
the name of Lonsdale is one to spark fear and respect 
even in the worst knave in Bristol, and the crew wear a 
favor in their caps that the lowest cut-throat recog- 
nizes.” He turned to Robert, “And nearly every steve- 
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dore in Bristol has handled merchandise for the Vane 
Estate—both going to and coming from Jamaica.” 

The travelers secured rooms at the Bell and hired a 
coach to take them later that day to London. The sights 
and sounds of the town, the cries of the vendors, the 
tattle of horses’ hooves and coach wheels over the 
cobbled streets dinned strangely in their ears, while the 
garbage and ordure tossed from each house into the 
main thoroughfare disguised and sickened them after 
the ordered lives they were used to. It was not wholly 
strange to Alan and Ann. Alan had been at St. Paul’s 
School, where Matt Vane had spent such unprofitable 
years—and Ann at Mrs. Filler’s Boarding School in 
Prince’s Court. But to Melissa, Priscilla and Robert, the 
sights were completely bewildering. 

They had the coach to themselves, for their moun- 
tain of luggage took up half the space. They rumbled 
through the soft misty English countryside, glad to leave 
Bristol and its squalor behind, the air cool and crisp to 
their sun-drenched bodies. Deborah Wells clutched her 
hooded cape more tightly round her, tucking her hands 
in the folds. “It was surely never as cold as this at the 
end of May, when I was a girl,” she murmured, repent- 
ing for a moment that she had volunteered to act as 
chaperone for the visit. But once in London and estab- 
lished in a small house in the fashionable district west 
of Templegate, with new warm clothes to guard against 
the vagaries of an English summer, she forgot her mis- 
givings and threw herself wholeheartedly into the busi- 
ness in hand: brides for Alan, Robert—and perhaps 
Walter? Her eyes narrowed as she viewed her grand- 
daughter and Philip’s sloe-eyed Ann. To get satisfactory 
husbands for them would not be easy: a number of 
undesirables would be only too eager since the prospect 
of a wealthy wife and a life of ease would cancel out 
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the quarter Negro blood. Deborah sighed but banished 
her doubts and took out the sheaf of introductions given 
her by Philip. 

“Melissa, my love, how say you to us first presenting 
our compliments to my lord the Earl of Nottingham?” 

Melissa shrugged. “Whatever you feel to be the best, 
mama.” Melissa was confounded by the change from 
the peace of Vane to the bustle and noise of London. 
She missed Seth unbearably. She felt awkward in her 
clothes which were the height of fashion in Jamaica, but 
were now seen to be dolefully behind the current styles. 
She was nervous of meeting people and having to talk 
to strangers. Her topics of light conversation were con- 
fined to sugar prices, cane growth, sugar production, the 
iniquitous price of a good slave, of which she had only 
a superficial knowledge, picked up without effort by 
listening to the talk of her husband and the white over- 
seers. The difficulties of running a Great House with its 
swarm of indolent house-slaves was the only topic she 
could discuss with fluency but she need not have wor- 
ried. The word had flashed through the town, by way 
of Change and the Galleries, that the newest arrivals 
were as rich ten times over as any earl or duke, and in 
the light of such fabulous wealth society was ready to 
overlook most shortcomings and drawbacks and take 
the Vanes, the Lonsdales, and the Wellses to its col- 
lective bosom. 

“Come, child,” Deborah said softly. “It will not be 
so terrifying when once we are launched.” 

“Why ... how mama, did you know what ...?” 

“Your doleful face and heaving sighs,” Deborah cut 
in, then went on briskly: “Yes, we begin with my lord 
Nottingham. His second wife was a daughter of Vis- 
count Hatton and they have no less than five sons and 
seven daughters.” There was such an air of satisfaction 
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in her mother’s voice that Melissa forgot her fears and 
laughed. “Why mama, you sound as if you propose to 
furnish wives and husbands all from one source!” - 

“It is possible, with such a selection. We will also 
make the acquaintance of Baron Barnard . . . believe it 
or not, child, he is the youngest son of that same Sir 
Henry Vane, Robert’s kinsman, who was the cause of 
Robert’s banishment so many years ago.” 

“Then how has he become a peer?” 

“The changing fortunes from reign to reign, child. It 
was Dutch William, I recall, who so raised the youngest 
Vane.” 

“You seem remarkably well informed on all these 
matters, mama.” 

Deborah smiled, her plump face serene and’ un- 
ruffled. 

“If one embarks on a campaign, it is wise to plan 
one’s strategy beforehand,” she murmured. 

Planned strategy it was indeed: it was too late in the 
season for any positive contacts to be made, but when 
the season ended in June, Deborah decided to follow 
the beau monde down to Bath, or better yet, had hopes 
of receiving an invitation to one of the country man- 
sions of the Earl of Nottingham. 

Meanwhile, Alan Lonsdale and Robert Vane, like 
their father and grandfather before them, set out to 
discover another London—one that was banned to their 
sisters and to Deborah and Melissa. 

They explored the London of the coffee-house, the 
river and the stews and lanes that stank of rotting vege- 
tables and other detritus: the London of the cock-pits, 
bear-baiting and the often wicked world of the theater. 
They gave no serious thought to the schemes of Deborah 
or the marital state she was trying to achieve for them, 
but lived for the moment, with unlimited guineas to 
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spend and numerous acquaintances to show them the 
quickest way to spend or lose them over the gaming 
table at White’s. The overt glances and occasional raised 
eyebrow that came their way, or a whispered comment 
on their colored blood, sailed unremarked over their 
pleasure-filled heads. 

Alan Lonsdale sat deeply in a leather chair, obscure 
from view of the rest of White’s habitués. His chair 
faced the window and he idly watched the passers-by 
while he waited for Robert Vane and his distant kins- 
man, the Honorable Richard Vane, youngest son of 
the Baron Barnard. He sank deeper into the chair: the 
sense of apartness that had recently beset him, grew 
each day, as the novelty of his surroundings lessened. It 
seemed as if there were an invisible wall between him 
and the elegant young men he met in the coffee-houses 
or at some fashionable soiree. He was reluctantly be- 
ginning to appreciate that although they had all been 
accepted and made much of at the start of their London 
sojourn, that acceptance had been more in the nature of 
enthusiasm and approval of strange and exotic animals 
—one admired from afar but didn’t venture beyond the 
confining bars. His confused thoughts were slowly pene- 
trated by two familiar voices behind him, irritatingly 
familiar, for he could not remember to whom they be- 
longed. The content of the conversation became clear 
as the lazy well-bred tones dominated all other sound. 

“, .. deuced insulting, I told him. If I had a daughter 
or sister for that matter, and some scoundrel wanted 
to take her off to those benighted islands, ’'d... Vd 
horsewhip the fellow.” 

“Hold hard there, now. They’re all filthy rich, I hear. 
Could buy up your family and mine twice over and 
never notice. ...” 

“Not the point. How’d you expect a well-bred En- 
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glish filly to tie herself down to these coloreds—her 
children would have a good smack of the old tar- 
brush... .” 

“Not much. This little lot are only a quarter black 
..-80 I hear.” 

Alan felt a cold wave of impotent hatred and dismay 
pass over him. They were talking about Robert and 
himself ...they... 

“ . , that’s the thing, they want to ‘raise the color’ 
as they put it.” 

“Well, let them buy a nice little country piece whose 
father could do with the cash... . Ah, Richard, how 
are you? And Master Vane, my pleasure, sir.” The tone 
of the speaker’s voice changed from one of lazy venom 
to a honeyed warmth. 

“Sir Martin, m’Lord Vincent, good-day to you. We 
were to meet Master Lonsdale here at noon.” 

“As you see, he is not . . .” Sir Martin Carruthers 
faltered to a halt as Alan rose and turned to face them. 
Sir Martin’s nostrils flared then contracted as he viewed 
the young man’s set face. God’s truth, he swore men- 
tally, the lad had heard and has taken umbrage. Happen 
he doesn’t know his father’s shipping handles all our 
overseas commerce. His hopes were dispelled as Alan 
said icily, his social sense and poise not yet overlaid by 
fashionable niceties: “M’Lord Vincent, Sir Martin, the 
old adage that listeners seldom hear good of themselves 
has penetrated even to the wilds of the West Indies, and 
has been well proven this day. One thing that the adage 
did not convey was that the listener might endeavor to 
repair the evil and see that at no time would the speak- 
ers be contaminated in the future. Not contaminated 
by any part nor parcel, whether-it be by the man, the 
estate—or—the mode of travel.” 

“My dear young sir, I think you misunderstood . . .” 
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Lord Vincent began, but Alan cut in: “I think not, my 
lord. Your information is behind the times: no West 
Indian planter, whether half or three-quarters white— 
or black—would wish to ‘raise the color’ by marrying 
an over-bred effete aristocrat, who would not last one 
summer in our climate, but would rather—as you sug- 
gest but from a different motive—look to the landed 
gentry or even a simple decent country girl.” 

Sir Martin’s hand had flown to his small-sword at the 
tone of Alan’s voice, and he stepped forward angrily, 
his smooth pink and white complexion darkening to a 
ruddy glow. “Now see here, you uncouth .. .” 

“Enough, Martin, enough.” Lord Vincent’s resirain- 
ing hand was on his sleeve; he also had a great deal of 
business tied up in the Lonsdale Line. “Mr. Lonsdale, 
I apologize on behalf of Sir Martin and myself if our 
incautious words have caused you concern—but I still 
protest that you misconstrued our words. If you doubt 
me on this, you are at liberty to demand satisfaction 
and my seconds will call on you to arrange. . .” 

“Enough, hold, Ned.” Richard Vane stepped forward. 
He and Robert had been listening to the furious inter- 
change of words in growing dismay, and though igno- 
rant of the cause and possible rights and wrongs of the 
matter, felt obliged to intervene. “Master Lonsdale will 
take no part in any dawn encounter. Your apology for 
whatever slighting words you uttered, whether implicit 
or explicit, will I am sure be accepted. Alan?” Richard’s 
eyes, a lighter shade of the Vane blue, but still startling 
enough to be remarkable, bored into Alan’s. “Alan? 
I wager Lord Vincent spoke without thought. Let the 
matter rest.” 

Alan sighed inwardly: any young London buck 
would have felt in honor bound to call out either one 
or both of the pair, but there was no such tradition in 
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the serenity of Lonsdale Estate, and he had wit enough 
to see that to be embroiled in a duel would doubtless 
embarrass Lady Deborah and the others. 

“M’Lord Vincent—Sir Martin: I accept your apology, 
but that does not remove the sting of your words or the 
repercussions they will possibly cause. Contrary to your 
apparent belief, I have not only my father’s ear, but 
am well acquainted with every aspect of the day to day 
running of the Lonsdale Line and the contracts we 
hold. Good-day to you.” 

And with a fine flourish of his lace-edged tricorne, 
Alan swept out through the smoke-filled rooms dis- 
daining to notice the raised eyebrows and enquiring 
looks directed at him from the coffee drinkers and news- 
mongers. He was closely followed by Richard and 
Robert. They left White’s in a buzz of speculation as to 
what had been said to leave Lord Vincent in such a 
fury. 

“Insolent young puppy.” 

“Why worry, Ned, he’s but a boy.” 

“He may be, but there’s strength and an iron will 
behind that smooth boy’s face. And remember, Martin, 
he’ll inherit both the title and the Lonsdale Line— 
maybe soon—Sir Philip is well on in years.” 

“So? That troubles you?” 

“Aye. I owe the firm close on one hundred thousand 
pounds. ...” 

“But Ned—you surely don’t mean .. -? 

“Aye,” wearily, “I’ve had deuced bad luck at New- 
market these last months. Sir Philip extended unlimited 
credit—but if this cub comes to power, he could fore- 
close... and I’d be ruined.” 
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“T yow I wish we had never left Jamaica,” Ann Lons- 
dale murmured to Priscilla Vane as they sat in a small 
embrasure overlooking the busy highway. It was a typi- 
cally English summer’s day, a gray sky sullen with rain 
clouds, a whippy wind that cut through every crack 
and crevice of the house—and these were legion. The 
scurrying crowds that passed looked miserably surprised 
that their climate could prove so unreliable. 

“So do I, and from the sound of Alan’s voice he is as 
disillusioned as we are.” Priscilla spoke softly, aware of 
Lady Deborah’s sharp ears, despite the attention she 
was giving to Alan’s words. 

“But, Lady Deb,” Alan’s voice rose in exasperation 
and reached the girls clearly. “We have been here 
nearly a year. And what have we accomplished? Unsuc- 
cessful introductions, a disastrous stay in Bath, and not 
one invitation from those country houses from which 
you had such hopes. And now a long dreary equally 
hopeless London season stretches ahead. Let us admit. 
defeat and go home or...” 

“Or what, Alan?” Deborah Wells’ gentle voice had 
a tired dispirited note, unlike her usual quiet confidence. 

“Look, Lady Deb, our purpose in coming to London 
was to provide brides for Robert and myselfi—why? To 
lift the color and so ensure our inheritance! But the 
threat to Vane has gone since Matt Vane’s death, and 
I don’t believe for one moment that the property act is 
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retrogressive, so it will not affect us. Surely the solution 
to our respective marriages could well be that Robert 
marry Ann and I marry Priscilla?” 

One of the listening girls caught her breath: a solu- 
tion indeed, and one that she had long dreamed about 
. .. and there was no blood tie to impede the union. 
Her hopes plummeted as Deborah said firmly: “A solu- 
tion only in that it provides all four of you with a mate, 
and the dear God knows . . .” she paused and glanced 
swiftly towards the embrasure, well aware of the girls’ 
presence... “Not to be considered, Alan. You forget— 
it will not raise the color at all. One child of such a 
union may be very much lighter than another, such as 
is the case of you and Ann.” 

“Lady Deb, I am sickened at this insistence of raising 
the color. We have done well enough at home despite 
our heritage...” 

“Have you? Have you not chafed because you were 
excluded from other- plantations’ entertainments? The 
Christmas revels? The Assembly Balls? The ban that 
forbids you to sit in the House or on the Council, which 
would be your right if you were white. Forbidden to 
appear in Court in your own defense if the occasion 
arose—you call that ‘well enough’?” He was silent, the 
bitter truth undeniable. “It is my fault,” Deborah broke 
the silence. 

“Why—how is that possible?” 

“By consenting that my daughter should marry Seth 
Vane, although your father had declared his love for 
Sarah before that. At that time I did not see the conse- 
quences of a mixed marriage or how the colored popula- 
tion would swell and so threaten the whites’ supremacy. 
T only saw two people who made each other happy.” 

Alan placed a strong square hand over her frail one. 
“Was that so- wrong? And how happy-they have been. 
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I admit that at times Ann and I have been irked by our 
colored blood—and blamed our gentle mother-——but we 
have at last grown up and come to accept that we can- 
not change it. I don’t look with favor on an alliance 
which is made just to make sure that more European 
blood flows in my children’s veins: never sure that my 
wife would not despise me for that Negro blood that 
comes from my grandmother’s indiscretion, never sure 
that my children would not resent me for that same 
blood which flows in theirs—however diluted. No, 
Lady Deb, I would rather take my chance and marry 
one of my own kind and so endeavor to enhance the 
lot of the colored man, not reject and denigrate him.” 

Deborah sat silent for so long that the listening girls 
grew uneasy as the seconds ticked audibly away from 
the tall case clock in the corner, then they heard her 
say quietly, “I respect your feelings and views, Alan, 
but I fear that you are many years ahead of your time. 
It will take more than your lifetime for the colored 
man to be accepted as an equal in our island. But... 
I will send a letter to your father by the next ship, and 
we must both abide by his decision.” 

Alan bent and dropped a kiss on her cheek. “Thank 
you, dear Lady Deb, I might have known that you 
would understand.” 

_ She caught his hand. “What of Robert? Does he hold 
your views?” 

“Up to a point but then he doesn’t have as good 
reasons to feel so strongly: one, he hasn’t been sub- 
jected to so many veiled insults as have come my way, 
and two, .. .” he was completely unaware of the girls’ 
presence, “. . . he is not in love with Ann, as I have dis- 
covered myself to be with Priscilla.” 

Priscilla clapped her hand to her mouth to smother 
her gasp at Alan’s words, and looked at Ann with 
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shining eyes. They waited until the firm closing of the 
parlor door announced that they were alone. 

“Oh, Ann, I can’t believe it!” 

“It means so much, that my brother loves you?” Ann 
asked in surprise. 

“Yes, ever since I was a little girl...” 

“You gave no sign—not even these past months .. .” 

“JJ didn’t think that he cared. I thought that my 
love would be dismissed as a childish folly. Oh, Ann, 
now to know, I cannot believe it. And what if your 
father insists on his marrying someone of—oh, no he 
couldn’t, could he?” 

He could, Ann thought, my father has a will hard 
to bend. Aloud she said drily: “It is well that I cherish 
no equal passion for Robert, for it would have been 
dismal hearing that he cares not a fig for me.” 

“Ann, are you sure? You’re not just saying so to 
ich omens 

Ann laughed. “No, no indeed. I love Robert as a 
brother—-a cousin-—what you will, but I have no 
yearning to have him for husband—or anyone for hus- 
band for that matter,” she added. 

Deborah Wells wrote to Philip with a sense of failure 
mingled with relief: “. . . the climate of opinion here is 
not one to encourage either Alan or Robert to entertain 
‘the idea of an English wife. One is made welcome at 
first but as soon asthe word goes round that both boys 
are looking for a suitable wife—and it is impossible to 
conceal the fact, my dear Sir Philip—then a polite bar- 
rier is erected and the invitations fail to arrive. I also 
have been subjected to many embarrassing moments, 
some bordering on humiliation. At my time of life I can 
swallow such insults, yet still they rankle. With the 
young, it is almost impossible for them to accept such 
treatment . . .” Deborah paused, quill in hand, and 
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gazed across the tiny garden. She shivered, partly at the 
prospect of the leafless trees, dripping after a spring 
shower, partly in remembrance of her last encounter 
. with the Countess of Nottingham... 

“My dear Lady Wells, I know your difficulty—two 
fine young men, two delightful girls,” the high-pitched 
tones of Anne, Countess of Nottingham, daughter of a 
viscount, ringing with all the confidence built on two 
hundred years of aristocratic breeding. “I have children 
myself . . .”, an understatement, she had given birth to 
twelve, five sons, and seven daughters, “. . . and will 
no doubt have much delicate negotiations to see each 
one—suitably settled.” She smoothed her skirt of car- 
nation and gray taffeta, her plump useless be-ringed 
white hands making little fluttery movements. “But for 
you, dear Lady Wells, your task is somewhat compli- 
cated by...” 

“By the fact that my young people have colored 
blood, madam?” The Countess spread her hands. The 
gesture made rage well in Deborah’s usually calm 
breast. “I wonder, madam, if many of the English 
aristocracy can be so certain that there is no colored 
blood, however dilute, in their veins? Or, if quite cer- 
tain, how many of your menfolk who have journeyed 
to the West Indies or Africa can be quite certain that 
they have not contributed to the swelling of the colored 
population?” 

The Countess’ gray eyes showed her anger, Lady 
Wells was voicing her own suspicions. Her husband had 
holdings in the Royal Africa Company, but why did he 
find it necessary to make so many voyages to the region 
and to be vague, to a point of blankness, of his reasons 
for going and his doings there? She took her pent-up 
anger and suspicions out on her visitor, her high thin 
voice roughened and thickened by emotion. “Lady 
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Wells, you go too far. I can only assume that your Jong 
sojourn amongst those—those savages—has eroded 
your sense of decorum and good manners. I suggest that 
you go elsewhere—lower down the social scale—to pro- 
vide the husbands and wives you seek. May I suggest 
that Newgate or Bridewell might afford suitable types?” 

Deborah’s face flushed at the recollection of that 
humiliation: that she had brought it upon herself gave 
no comfort. 

Alan Lonsdale also wrote to his father on the sub- 
ject: “.. . it was not until I had been here some time 
that I realized the extent and depth of my feelings for 
Priscilla. It is ironicai that I have known her ail her 
life, treated her as my other sister, and had to travel 
over 4,000 miles to see her as a person. I do not have 
to explain to you, father, what it is to love . . .” Philip’s 
stern expression softened as he read that. Cunning 
young cub, to play on my love for his mother. He read 
on, his interest quickening: “. . . do not think we have 
anything to fear about the property act. Our wealth and 
name carry more weight here than at home. I had evi- 
dence of this in my encounter with Lord Edward Vin- 
cent, whose manner changed from belligerent contempt 
to one of practically fawning graciousness when he was 
made aware that I knew of his great debt to you, and 
when I further intimated that I might bring the matter 
to your attention and urge you to foreclose, I could 
have asked for his wife to bed and have had no re- 
fusal . . .” Philip laughed and read on. “With this in 
mind I urge you to make a detailed list of all those 
powerful men, both here and in England, and in the 
Council and Assembly in Jamaica, who owe us money. 
I feel that such a list may be an instrument with which 
to bargain or even one of extreme power should the 
occasion arise... .” 
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Philip gazed thoughtfully at the fine script of his 
son’s letter. The boy was advocating nothing less than 
blackmail, yet wasn’t it worth that to hold Lonsdale 
for his son? He, God knew, had perpetrated worse 
crimes in his time and, as Alan had written: “. . . an 
instrument with which to bargain . . . one of extreme 
power. . . .” The boy had a head on him, Lonsdale 
would be in safe hands when he had gone. He put 
out his hand to ring the small silver bell, then paused 
as he saw a postscript, “Whatever the outcome of a 
marriage for Robert, I’d advise Uncle Seth to compile 
a similar list... .” He rang the bell then waited without 
moving until the soft slap of bare feet halted by his 
chair. 

“You rang, Mas’ Philip?” 

“Yes, Obadiah, advise Master Cook that I wish to 
examine all the account books of the last ten years.” 


“J will not force the lad,” Seth Vane said two nights 
later as he and Philip sat over a goblet of wine. “Now 
that Matt has gone, . . .” he stopped as Philip gave 
an involuntary gesture, then grew very still. “What is 
it, Sir Philip?” . 

“Tt is a difficult matter to broach, Seth, I’ve kept 
silent all these months—a coward’s way of putting off 
a difficult task. But . . . well, Bridget found—purely by 
chance, some drying leaves and blossoms of the olean- 
der plant . . . in a drawer in your press. Jeremy said 
that Matt’s death could well have been due to poisoning 
such as is caused by the oleander.” 

Seth went still in the shadows. “And you believe that 
TL administered such—to my brother?” 

“{ don’t know. I find it hard, nay, impossible. That 
is why I have let the months go by and kept close 
counsel. And then again I blame myself for foolishly— 
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criminally—putting the idea into your mind. I was half 
out of mine at the time so then how could I hold you 
entirely responsible?” 

“And do you?” 

‘Do I what?” 

“Hold me responsible?” 

“T__J don’t want to believe it.” 

“And are you, as a magistrate, going to press 
charges?” 

“T cannot. Even if I was convinced of your guilt and 
the mitigating circumstances. Besides, too much time 
has gone by and Jeremy has stated that Matt died from 
natural causes.” Philip took a deep breath. “Seth, an- 
swer me: did you administer poison to Matt?” 

There was a long silence, and as it stretched Philip 
felt dismay turn to despair: Seth—Rob’s dearly loved 
son—it was beyond his endurance to charge him. And 
what did he have to go on really? Not enough evidence 
but if it went to trial the circumstances would weigh 
against Seth, evidence or the lack of it would be of no 
account, he’d be condemned on his color alone—and 
with the inheritance at stake. He pulled his chaotic 
thoughts together: Seth was speaking in a low, passion- 
choked voice. “I am not guilty of administering poison 
to Matt: but my conscience clamors my guilt in that 
I picked those leaves and blossoms with intent. I was 
fully resolved, God forgive me. Whether when the time 
came I should have actually done the deed, Pll never 
know. So you see, my guilt is comparative. Do you be- 
lieve me?” 

Philip heaved a sigh of relief. “Yes, Seth, I do. Rest 
easy, man, I don’t feel you have it in you willfully to 
destroy a fellow human being.” 

“Don’t you? Yet five minutes ago you asked me point 
blank.” 
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“I know—forgive me for that. How then did Matt 
come to dieso...so...?” 

“Opportunely? I don’t know—his excesses were great 
—it is possible that the cause was natural, whatever 
Jeremy’s doubts. Did Jeremy in fact have any real doubt 
until Bridget produced a possible explanation?” 

Philip was saved making a reply by the soft boom of 
the supper gong and they went from the dark verandah 
to the small dining room. Flickering shadows from the 
candles barely reached the corners where massive ma-~ 
hogany buffets and china closets crouched like large 
immovable animals. The meal was eaten in silence, 
punctuated by the slap of Joseph’s bare feet on the 
polished floor. Joseph seemed strangely nervous as he 
handed the dishes, and once Philip glanced up in an- 
noyance as his arm was jogged as he raised his goblet. 

“Sorry, sah, sorry, Mas’ Philip,” Joseph mumbled and- 
Philip caught a flash of fear in the boy’s dark eyes. 

“What ails you, Joseph? It’s not like you to be 
ungainly.” 

The simple question brought again that unmistakable 
flash and Philip-felt depressed at the sight. That one 
simple act of clumsiness on the part of a slave at Vane 
should cause such a reaction. Was it for this that he had 
held out against enslaving his workers? Had treated 
them with a humane kindness unheard of in the rest of 
the island? Had his treatment of his workers at Lonsdale 
not been noted elsewhere or not believed? He waved 
away a proffered dish. “No more. I am without appetite 
tonight.” 

Seth too was making only a pretense of eating and 
with one accord they both rose. 

“T think I'll to bed,” Seth murmured. “I'll be glad 
when Melissa is home again and the house comes alive.” 
He compressed his lips at the words. Philip had to re- 
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turn to a house the next day where the mistress would 
never return. “I bid you goodnight,” he added hastily. 
Philip nodded, and taking a candle in a silver holder 
went slowly along the verandah to his room. Tonight, 
he thought, I feel all of my seventy years. Seventy? How 
quickly one’s life slipped away and the people one 
loved—Robert, Sarah—at the end one was always 
alone. He began with fingers that fumbled to undo the 
drawstring of his white lawn shirt, then paused as he 
heard a hesitant knock at his door. “Who is it?” 

“Joseph, Mas’ Philip.” 

“Come.” ‘ 

Joseph entered cautiously; his nervousness had in- 
creased since serving supper. 

“Well?” 

“Sah, me know it you bed you wan’, but Maria sen’ 
ask fe see she.” 

“Maria?” 

“Yes, Mas’ Philip.” 

“TI know no Maria—what foolishness is this?” 

“No fool fool, Mas’ Philip. Maria say it talk she 
mus’ talk.” Joseph looked more miserable at his in- 
ability to convey his thoughts. 

“Wait.” Philip snapped his fingers. “Maria—you 
mean—~you mean Master Seth’s mother?” 

“Yes, sah.” Relief was obvious. 

“She is here? I thought she stayed at Wells?” 

“Is Vane she come since Mas’ Robert gone dead.” 

“But, good God, man, J thought she’d been dead 
many years... .” 

“Tt dead she dead soon soon, Mas’ Philip. She sen’ fe 
you.” 

“Why me? Why not Master Seth?” 

Mas’ Seth don’ know she, sah. It . . .” He looked 
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around wildly, renewed fear making him gibber. “She 
say—it *bout—bout Mas’ Matt.” 

Philip’s eyes, washed pale by age and the tropic sun, 
flashed blue for a moment. “All right, Joseph, lead me 
to her.” 

The July night was like warm velvet, barely cooled 
by the mountain breeze. The mountains cast black 
jagged shapes against the deep blue sky as they passed 
from the formal gardens down the hill to the slave 
compound. Philip’s nostrils were assailed by a mixture 
of pungent smells: sweetly cloying from fresh cut sugar 
cane, the stinging sickly stench from the crushing sheds, 
the harshness of raw rum from the distilleries. As they 
drew near to the dark bulk of the slave barracks the 
acridity of human sweat wafted from hundreds of 
bodies. Wood-smoke from cooking pots spiraled into 
the night air. He was conscious of watchful eyes as they 
passed, but no one was to be seen and a strange silence 
hung over the compound. A moment of apprehension 
seized Philip. Had he walked into a trap? Was this the 
signal for an uprising? But why him? Surely not 
at Vane? Of all the great plantations Vane had the 
reputation of never having had a rising. He started .as a 
child wailed nearby, and a dog howled from afar. Joseph 
lightly touched his arm. 

“Here, Mas’ Philip.” 

He ducked his head to enter a small palm-thatched 
hut. It -was lit by one flickering rush, bobbing in a 
calabash of oil. Shadows danced eerily on rough daubed 
walls, up into the conical roof, where lizards scuttled 
and rats slithered, and across the beaten mud floor, 
where on a thin pallet of straw, covered by rough 
osnaburg, the fragile wasted body of an old Negro wom- 
an lay. He bent over her then drew back, his nostrils 
flaring in distaste from the stench of death and decay. 
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She opened sunken dark eyes filmed with cataracts, and 
beckoned him weakly to her side. With an inward 
shudder he bent: again. “Maria? You wanted to see 
me?” 

“Yes, Mas’ Philip.” Her voice was the merest whisper. 

“Why?” 

She raised herself on an emaciated arm. “Me goin’ fe 
dead, Mas’ Philip. Time run out fe me. Me hear that 
you goin’ say that—-Mas’ Seth—done poison Mas’ Matt 
—an’ me wan’ you have trut’.” 

“What is the truth; Maria?” 

“Is me done poison Mas’ Matt.” 

“You?” It was impossible, the woman had been sick 
too long. ... 

“Not me own han’, but one o’ the bwoy dem, come 
say Mas’ Matt goin’ mek malice an’ tek Vane from 
Seth, from me son an’ Mas’ Robert. . . .” She trailed off 
into the past. 

“Yes?” He was gently insistent. 

“Mas’ Robert wan’ Seth fe have Vane—Mas’ Matt 
white trash.” Her voice was stronger now. “White trash. 
*Im treat de gal like . . . bruise an’ beat . . . bruise an’ 
Dea terres 

“So who did you give the poison, the oleander 
powder, to?” 

A brief flash of cunning lit her dulled eyes. “Me don’ 
*member but *im don’ know it dead Mas’ Matt, im tink 
it mek ’im sleep so ’im don’ trouble the gal.” 

“Which girl?” 

“Me don’ ’member,” she muttered, then clutched his 
hand. “You no tek Mas’ Seth?” 

“No, Maria, Seth is safe. I wouldn’t have done so, 
anyway,” he added softly. 

She seemed satisfied and dropped back on the pallet. 
Philip gazed down at her in compassion. How could 
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Seth have left his mother all these years in this condi- 
tion to die in squalor? 

“Would you like me to bring Seth down to see you?” 

Her lids flared. ‘““No!” she said in feeble fierceness. 
“Tt dead ’im t’ink me, long time. From ’im little pickney 
im not know me ‘im mumma. Mas’ Robert—’im wan’ 
fe mek me know ’im when ’im tek me son inna de 
Great House—but me say it bes’ fe the bwoy to tink 
im mumma gone dead—bes’ fe me, bes’ fe you, Mas’ 
Robert. . . .” The tired old voice quavered as memory 
took over, and Philip went quietly from the hut and 
back up to the Great House. Should he tell Seth of 
what Maria had told him? Perhaps it would only evoke 
new pain and another guilt? The sure knowledge of 
Matt’s murderer would not remove the guilt that he 
had contemplated murder himself. And what good 
would it do to tell him that Maria, now so near to 
death, was the mother whom he had long thought dead? 

The next morning when the horses were brought to 
the double sweep of the outer stairway, Philip swung 
stiffly into the saddle from the mounting block and said: 
“Goodbye, Seth lad. Put the past from your mind. 
Think of the future, of Vane and your children and the 
children that they will be bound to have.” The morning 
breeze ruffied his white hair. Seth grasped his hand, but 
before he could speak, a doleful keening from the slave 
compound cut through the dawn air. Seth turned his 
head and looked towards the thatched huts and wooden 
roofs of the barracks. 

“Whom do they mourn for, Joseph?” 
. Joseph flashed a look at Philip before answering. “It 
Maria, Mas’ Seth.” 

“Maria? Was she sick or old? What happened?” 

“Tt old she old, sah, an’ sick long time.” 

“Maria? The name seems familiar, but no matter, her 
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troubles are over. Don’t let that sound of mourning be 
your memory of Vane, Sir Philip, remember its happi- 
ness.” 

“I will indeed, Seth. And just memories it must be 
for me now, my old bones are too stiff to make this 
journey again, my breath gets shorter each day, and the 
blood flows thinly.” 

- Seth grasped the bridle, his blue eyes troubled. “Is 
that the reason, sir, or some other?” he demanded. 

Philip clasped his hand. “Nay, lad, put all thoughts 
like that aside. My trust in you is absolute.” He glanced 
at Joseph and back down the bright vista of the gardens 
and said softly:. “Yes, over, lad, cver. Come visit me at 
Lonsdale as soon as crop permits.” He lightly touched 
spurs to his mount, and Joseph called: “Ride good, 
Mas’ Philip.” 

Seth watched him go, attended by two slaves from 
Vane and two of his servants from Lonsdale. As he 
turned to go back to the -house a nagging memory 
tugged. Maria? Maria, why was it a familiar name? No 
. .. there must be dozens of Marias in the compound. 
He brushed the matter from his mind and involved him- 
self in the issues of daily life on his vast plantation. 

Down in the compound the weeping and wailing went 
on, more from tradition than from grief, for only a few 
slaves knew that the shriveled old woman had been the 
master’s mother. To the others she was just “old 
Maria,” who had been well-versed in the use of herbs, 
a dabbler in obeah and dispenser of love potions, but 
her death provided them with an excuse to give vent to 
feelings that were generally suppressed. 
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The Court of St. James and the whole of the City of 
London and its sprawling environs were plunged in 
mourning for the death of their queen. Anne, last of the 
Stewarts, had died on 31 July and the vexed subject of 
the succession was at last decided. The news flew round 
the coffee houses from Lloyds in Lombard Street to 
White’s Chocolate House in St. James’s, thence to Wills’ 
near Covent Garden and the Windsor at Charing Cross. 

The editor of the Daily Courant brought out a special 
edition which was snapped up as soon as it appeared, 
and rumor followed rumor in heated discussion. It was 
certain that James, the Old Pretender, would sit on the 
throne, Bolingbroke would have his way. But gradually 
it was borne upon the populace that there would be no 
more Stewarts, no Catholics, no popish masses, for the 
throne was promised to the Hanoverian George. Ger- 
man George was stupid, obstinate, obese and glut- 
tonous—and spoke not one word of English. 

The wave of public opinion barely touched life at 
Durham House, where Deborah Wells prepared to re- 
turn to Jamaica, except when the sounds of rioting and 
the howls of the mob could be heard in the distance. 
These riots had become more frequent over the months 
but had no direct relation to Anne’s death, the rejection 
of James or the accession of George. They were the 
aftermath of the Treaty of Utrecht, which had formally 
ended the long war between England and the Nether- 
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lands against France and Spain, and thousands of ex- 
soldiers with no means of support or hopes of a liveli- 
hood grew bitter and restless. 

The Lady Sarah was due to sail in the middle of Au- 
gust, this time from the Port of London, which would 
mercifully spare Lady Wells’ party the long journey 
down to Bristol or the hazardous one up-to Liverpool. 

“It’s a bad time to travel, though,” Alan remarked. 
“The time of great storms begins in July.” 

“If we wait for the stormy season to be over, we wait 
till November and I would sooner face a storm than 
another London winter or a ravenous London mob,” 
Melissa’ replied, then added helplessly: “I beg you, 
Robert, buy me another valise for I have bought so much 
suk from Spitalfields and Flemish lace I have no space 
left at all.” 

Robert and Alan went off, glad to be away from their 
women-folk’s twittering, and wandered once more round 
the city they had come to know and delight in. There 
were sO many memories to take back. 

“Remember that night we supped too well at The 
Eagle and Child?” 

“Not as well as the night we spent at the Saracen. 
What was that girl’s name? The Irish one?” 

“Colleen.” 

“No, Colleen was the little shrew at the White Swan.” 

“Tt’s not her name I'll remember.” 

“It’s a good thing that Lady Deb knows nothing of 
that night.” 

“My lady grandmother knows more than one would 
like,” Robert said drily. With further memories of 
similar escapades they took no notice of the physical 
features of the city: the recently completed re-building 
of St. Paul’s, its great dome dwarfing the squalid build- 
ings that clustered about it, the beginnings of St. Mary- 
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le-Strand, the ruins of the Whitehall Palace . . . and the 
Thames, with its great bridge newly built after the fire, 
where venturesome boatmen still followed the practice 
of “shooting the bridge” between the ancient piers that 
had escaped the ravages of time and fire. 


“Please, my lady, my lady the Countess of Nottingham 
to see you.” The soft Sussex voice of Deborah’s per- 
sonal maid interrupted her attempts to pack too much 
clothing into too few valises. Deborah paused, then 
straightened and smoothed her skirts. “To see me? Did 
she—no, no matter. Audrey, see what you can do here, 
but be careful, child.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

Audrey mastered the problems of packing by the 
simple expedient of removing any garment or length of 
material she fancied and so seemingly accomplished the 
impossible, and on her return Deborah was so preoccu- 
pied with her interview that she said no more than an 
approving: “Good child, I knew that it could be done, 
given time.” 

She had gone to meet her guest in a state of uncer- 
tainty. After the humiliation of her last meeting she 
had vowed not to see her again, but found to her 
pleased surprise that her visitor was in a chastened and 
conciliatory mood. She was magnificently gowned in 
the latest fashion, but her tone was quiet as she said: 
“Tt was good of you to see me, Lady Wells, with no 
appointment. I know that you must be very busy as you 
prepare to leave us.” 

“J am surprised that your ladyship still graces London 
at this time of the year, when the season is over and all 
London mourns,” Deborah said tranquilly. 

“I stayed because of an urgent matter that needs my 
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attention. I know I do not deserve it, and I hesitate to 
ask, but I need your help, Lady Wells.” 

“My help? I fail to . . .” 

“I have been asked to act as guardian to a young 
girl, the daughter of Sir William Southgate.” She wa- 
vered, embarrassed that she was reduced to offer an 
explanation to this calm infuriating little woman. 

“Yes?” 

“Sir William comes of an old Suffolk family. They are 
Catholic and Sir William has always upheld the Stewart 
claim to the throne.” She lowered her voice and went 
on hastily, “He has fied to Holland and left this child 
with me, but I fear that she may be in danger of ‘re- 
prisals—maybe confiscation of her wealth and deporta- 
tion to one of the colonies. .. .” 

“You fear that she may be in danger or that you and 
your husband may be for giving her shelter?” Deborah 
could not resist the taunt and gave a slight smile as she 
saw that her words had found their mark. 

“Lady Wells, could you possibly take Kate to Jamaica 
with you? She comes of a good family and has a con- 
siderable fortune left by her mother.” - 

Deborah’s eyes flicked with amusement: a change 
in tactics indeed. “The fortune is of no importance, 
although only a fool rejects more wealth, but to take 
her with me as what? A wife for a despised mulatto or 
for my son who is a confirmed bachelor and elderly by 
her standards? Or as governess to my great-grandchil- 
dren, who will no doubt make their appearance in due 
course?” 

Lady Nottingham had paled at the bitterness of 
Deborah’s attack, all the more devastating as it was 
spoken in her usual low voice. 

“Take her as you will, I only wish the child safe.” 

“You say ‘child’? How old is she?” 
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“Barelv fifteen.” 

“T would tke to see her before I decide.” Deborah 
rose to terminate the interview. but Lady Nottingham 
said quickly: “May I send for her, she waits in the 
carriage?” 

Deborah tugged at an embroidered bell-pull and said 
drily, “You were certain of my complaisance in this 
matter. Iadv Nottingham?” 

“Not certain. but hopeful that your charity would 
extend to helping a child and that vour good nature 
would bear no animosity after our last encounter.” 

Deborah bowed her head in acceptance of these 
gracious words, though she doubted the sincerity be- 
hind them. 

“Escort the young lady from Tadv Nottingham’s car- 
riage to us.” she said as a groom appeared. 

“You did not bring servants with you—slaves?” the 
Countess asked. making an attempt to bridge the si- 
lence while they waited. 

“¥ could not subiect them to such a climate and I 
doubt they’d take to working in a cramped house such 
as this.” 

“You call this cramped?” Ladv Nottingham gazed 
round the more than spacious room in amazement. 

_ “Why. ves. We are used to large. rooms with many 
doors and windows. with wide verandahs on every side.” 

Despite her arrogance, Anne Nottingham’s curiosity 
made her ask: “You have many slaves—to run such a 
big place?” 

“About thirty-five house-slaves and upwards of a 
thousand in the fields.” 

With these and other domestic details. much of their 
former antagonism was dissipated not into an atmo- 
sphere of positive goodwill, but at least to a respected 
neutrality. 
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The door swung open to the announcement: “Miss 
Katherine Southgate.” 

Deborah saw a young frightened girl who, for all her 
fashionable clothes, gave the impression of a captive 
field mouse. She had a triangular cat-like face, an olive 
complexion that would so easily turn sallow, light 
brown eyes that were wide with apprehension, a small 
pale mouth under a nose that was indeterminate, and 
light mouse-brown hair dressed in a style made fashion- 
able by the late Queen Anne. 

Deborah held out her hand and said with her en- 
chanting smile, “Come here, my dear. If you are to 
travel with me we have to get acquainted with the least 
possible delay.” Inwardly she was thinking: she just 
won’t do. Too young for Walter, too—too timid for 
Robert, too well-bred to be a companion or governess 
... but how can IJ refuse to take her? 

No sooner had Deborah settled to sorting and col- 
lecting more items to pack and send aboard The Lady 
Sarah, than Audrey was back, a little apprehensive that 
Deborah had discovered the loss of sundry articles, to 
announce: “Please, my lady, Lord Edward Vincent 
requests that you spare him a moment.” 

Deborah frowned: two of the enemy in one day. 
What in the world could he want? She would send word 
that she was not at home . . . but curiosity won. “Tell 
his lordship I will be down shortly. See that he is 
offered a glass of Madeira while he waits.” 

She studied her reflection in the rather spotted hand 
mirror, and thought longingly of the exquisite silver 
and Venetian glass mirror that lay on her dressing press 
at Wells. Her reflection depressed her further: fine lines 
about her mouth and eyes which had not been there 
when she arrived in London, a thinner line to her lips, 
a hardened look in her fading brown eyes—and her 
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hair, no trace of brown left. She was old: old and de- 
feated in this teeming city with its close-knit aristocracy. 
But she went down to meet Lord Vincent, with a faint 
smile that gave away nothing of her thoughts. She stud- 
ied her visitor with a well-masked interest. He was 
younger than Alan and Robert had led her to believe— 
about forty as near as she could judge. His wig was of 
the latest style, a peruke short and unconfined, pow- 
dered gray. He wore a skirted coat of dark blue velvet 
frogged with silver braid, the cuffs wide, slashed and 
braided, and braid flashed from the flaps of large hip 
pockets. His breeches were of pale blue satin above 
white silk stockings clocked with blue. A pair of red- 
heeled black shoes, silver buckled above a long tongue, 
and a black tricorne completed this sartorial apparition. 
The hat was swept off at Deborah’s entrance, accom- 
panied by a deep bow. 

“My lady—ma’am—so good of you to see me.” 

Deborah, faced with all this magnificence, almost 
sketched a curtsey, but restrained the impulse and 
inclined her head. “A pleasure, my lord Vincent. Won’t 
you be seated?” She sat on a small gracefully curving 
chair and waved him toward a more robust oak one, 
fashionable in William and Mary’s day, sadly out of 
favor now. Lord Vincent tucked his hat under one ele- 
gantly-clad arm, maneuvered his dress sword into posi- 
tion and sat, all in one polished fluid movement. 
Behind this display, Deborah sensed an air of tension. 
Mindful of his former attitude toward Alan, she made 
no move to ease his embarrassment, but waited calmly, 
an enquiring lift of her eyebrows the only encourage- 
ment to state his business. 

“Well, ma’am, [Il not waste your time. PH be brief 
and factual.” 

He paused—she waited. 
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“Well. ves ma’am. deuced difficult te broach. Truth 

is, ma’am. J’m not hapnv in this matter but m’lady wife 
“would have it so and I’m never one to argue with the 
ladies, eh. ma’am?” 

This sorry attemnt at humor had no affect on Debo- 
rah, bevond making her say drilv: “Mv lord Vincent, 
you are being neither brief nor factual but rather wordy 
and obscure. I would be grateful if vou would state the 
reason for your visit, which I am sure is not purely 
social.” 

“True. ma’am. true. Fact is.” his plumnish features 
reddened, “TI heard that your voung men had come to 
England to seek brides. Not been too successful, they 
tell me?” 

“On the contrary,” she said coolly. “Alan has de- 
cided that he would not be hannvy with an Enelish wife. 
He is to marry Miss Priscilla Vane. mv grand-daughter, 
and mv grandson is .. .” she paused. “Robert has a 
choice but is indecisive.” 

He reddened still more: deuce take the woman, why 
couldn’t she help him? 

“Why do vou ask. Lord Vincent? Have you a bride 
in mind? J would hardlv have thought...” 

“Indeed. ves, ma’am. My youngest daughter Abigail. 
She’s but sixteen, ma’am, and...” He trailed off under 
her scornful eves. 

“Your change of. heart is surprising, my lord. Have 
you heard from Sir Philin Lonsdale lately?” This ap- 
parent switch of subject brought a richer flood of color 
to his face, followed by a spasm of anger kept under 
control with difficulty. Having had her revenge. she 
felt a qualm. but went on serenely. “Would it be possi- 
ble, Lord Vincent. that you just happen to have the 
young lady waiting outside in your carriage?” 
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“Why, yes, I do, ma’am. Damned astute—beg pardon, 
ma’am.... Surprised me.” 

“Not at all. Perhaps I could see her, as she is here?” 

There was no small talk as they waited, she in tran- 
quil repose, he in an increasing agitation. She was at 
a loss to understand his mood until the door was flung 
wide and the young footman announced: “The Honor- 
able Miss Abigail Venner.” 

It took all Deborah’s self-control not to flash a look 
of anger at the now thoroughly discomfited peer. ... 

Abigail Venner was short, thin to the point of emaci- 
ation, plain—-and—lame. 


he 


The Lady Sarah was two weeks out from London, and 
gray-green waters were at last beginning to change to an 
ever-deepening blue. It was still too cold to sit on deck 
unless well wrapped up, and Deborah and Melissa kept 
mostly to their cabin, while the younger ones, with the 
exception of Abigail Venner, walked briskly round the 
small deck. 

Deborah was still in a state of conflict over her ac- 
ceptance of Abigail, and anger against Lord Vincent's 
“treachery,” as she called it, still seethed within her. 
“How that man could be so base,” she railed for the 
hundredth time to Melissa. ““To—to fob off that little 
cripple—and think to appease Philip by such an act. I 
made it quite clear that it would have no effect either 
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way on Philip’s future actions regarding his lordship’s 
debts.” 

“But, mama,” Melissa protested mildly, “the child 
is not a cripple, merely slightly lame. Her looks will 
improve with an encouragement to eat and her manner 
is gentle. Poor child, this must be bewildering for her, 
shipped away from her family, cast out like a sick 
animal.” 

The subject of their discussion sat miserably in the 
cabin she shared with Priscilla. She was overawed by 
Priscilla’s dark budding beauty and her vivacity, which 
had intensified since her betrothal to Alan. She repelled 
any advance of friendship or attempt to establish inti- 
macy. This was beyond her experience. Her whole life 
had been one of being quite alone and apart from other 
children, and adults had always avoided her. As for 
Lady Wells, she had not managed to overcome her 
initial wariness, for after that first sight of her lame- 
ness, Deborah had remained inscrutable, devoid of any 
feeling, either warm or cold. Abigail missed her parents, 
even though they had shown small affection to her and 
had so basely betrayed her by banishment. She wal- 
lowed in self-pity for her puny figure, her plain pinched 
little face and above all, her maimed and shortened leg. 
She even envied Kate Southgate, for despite Kate’s 
mouselike exterior and timid ways, an impish humor 
was emerging as she grew accustomed to the members 
of the three families. 

For Abigail the future was frightening. It was beyond 
her. imagination to envisage a country other than En- 
gland, a people other than the English, especially a 
land where black slaves toiled under a scorching sun, 
a land where there were no seasons, only an endless 
summer. But that Alan, Ann, Robert and Priscilla were 
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the result of two mixed unions, she accepted blindly, 
with no understanding of the implications involved. 

The ship rolled in a rising swell and she clutched at 
the wooden rail of her bunk. “Tomorrow,” she told 
herself firmly, “I will be brave, I will go up on deck.” 

The swell increased during the night and The Lady 
Sarah rolled and pitched alarmingly, but by dawn the 
seas dropped to a gentle chop, the fresh wind lessened 
to a pleasant breeze and The Lady Sarah pursued her 
graceful way. 

“Hey, let me give you a hand.” A male voice behind 
her made Abigail stop and clutch the taffrail. She turned 
in confusion. Robert Vane was smiling at her, his black 
eyes gentle. “Don’t be frightened, Mistress Abigail. Let 
me offer you my arm.”: 

“FT can manage,” she said in a whisper. 

“Come, it takes an experienced sailor to pace the 
deck of The Lady Sarah, and I wager you’ve never been 
to sea before, eh?” 

“No,” she admitted, color flooding her face, then 
placed her small claw-like hand on his arm. He took it 
in his warm, strong brown one and tucked it firmly 
between his arm and body ... and so they began a 
slow promenade round the fresh-scrubbed deck. Soon 
she began to relax and let him help her over coils of 
rope and round lashed bollards. 

“How did you come to hurt your leg?” he asked 
casually. She started and tried to withdraw her hand, 
but he caught it and held it firmly. “Don’t tell me if it 
pains you, but some things are better borne if talked 
about.” 

It was then that Abigail Venner, a child so used to 
rejection that she automatically expected it, felt her un- 
awakened heart bloom with a burst of love for Robert. 
No one talked to her or mentioned her leg directly. And 
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here was Robert speaking as if it was a normal subject 
for conversation. 

“No,” she said at last in a wondering voice. “I—I 
don’t mind talking about it—it’s just—just that no one 
ever does.” 

Robert glanced down at her, he had no notion of the 
havoc he was causing: he had spoken to her because he 
wanted to show his compassion and because this skinny 
child might have been one of his much loved young 
sisters, Debbie or Clarissa, in a similar plight. He saw 
that tears were very close and said cheerfully: “T think 
we’ve walked enough for now. Let’s take a seat in this 
snug corner away from the wind and we'll send down 
to the galley for our breakfast. It'll be like a picnic.” 

Her hazel eyes almost sparkled. “I’ve—I’ve never 
been on a picnic,” she said. 

Oh God, he thought, poor child, we'll have a lot to 
make up to her at Vane. Aloud he said: “You were go- 
ing to tell me about your—leg?—foot?” 

“Yes, leg. I—I wasn’t born like this. I was knocked 
down by a horse—a runaway carriage horse, and he 
kicked my leg. I don’t really remember,” she added, 
“except the-—the pain—-when they tried to mend it. I 
try to forget, but . . .” She met his troubled gaze and 
smiled shyly, then for the first time in her life she offered 
comfort rather than expected it to be extended to her. 
“Don’t be upset, Master Vane, I—am used to it—and 
—it doesn’t bother me,” she added untruthfully. 

He patted her shoulder. “You’re a brave little girl. 
But I can see you need fattening up. Eat hearty, as our 
old cook at Vane says.” 

And to Abigail’s surprise she did “eat hearty,” some- 
thing she had never done before in her preoccupation 
and despair at her state. She forgot self-pity in the new- 
found joy at hearing Robert’s voice, in watching his 
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black eyes sparkle and the wind tugging at the dark 
brown curls that clustered about his ears and the nape 
of his neck. He told her about Vane and the vast ex- 
panse of sugar cane, of Wells, of the Lonsdale farm and 
how Sir Philip refused to own slaves, but paid his work- 
ers wages. “Not that it really makes much odds, they 
don’t understand the difference between freedom and 
serfdom, all they do know is that they are a long way 
from home.” He caught his lip at his ill-chosen words 
but she seemed not to have heard. She did not fully 
understand half of what he said, but was content to 
look and listen and bask in her newly-found emotion. 
The fresh air and food had brought a wild rose color 
to her cheeks, and her pale hair glinted red-gold in the 
early morning light. Robert smiled, well pleased at the 
transformation. “Do you know, Mistress Abigail,” he 
murmured, “a few more walks and a few more hearty 
meals and you'll be a real beauty.” 

Her eyes widened in disbelief then crinkled to a smile 
as she saw that he was serious. The discovery was 
intoxicating and she threw back her head and laughed 
aloud. “La, Master Robert,” she aped the fashionable 
beauties she had so often envied in her mother’s salon, 
peeping from the stairs in voluntary banishment, know- 
ing that she would be frowned upon if she dared show 
her face. “ILa, sir, you'll make me vain, I do declare.” 

Robert laughed with her at her mimicry, and Deb- 
orah, emerging from her cabin, was amazed at the 
sight. Who was that girl? It took her a full minute to 
realize that it was Abigail. Maybe, she thought hope- 
fully, our mission has been successful, after all. 


Philip Lonsdale waited with growing impatience for the 
arrival of The Lady Sarah. She had been due to sail in 
mid-August and here it was the beginning of October 
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and she was not yet sighted. His impatience stemmed 
not so much from the delay, but from the belief that his 
days were running out. Jeremy Pierce had sounded him 
and advocated rest and less work, but the habit of years 
was hard to break, and with the house bereft of Ann 
and Alan, he worked even harder to fill his lonely days. 
At last at the beginning of the fourth week in October, 
a runner arrived from Savanna-la-Mar harbor. “She 
done come, Mas’ Philip,” he panted. “De Lady Sarah 
she mek fas’ now.” 

“Send horses, and the carriage for the ladies. Make 
haste and send Miss Moira to me.” 

Moira O’Donnell had been housekeeper at Lonsdale 
for five years. She was a plump widow of thirty-five or 
so, her husband had died of yellow fever six months 
after they had emigrated from Ireland. She had a high 
regard for Philip which had intensified since Sarah had 
died, and she greeted his every utterance with a fervent: 
“Indeed an’ y’r right, Sir Philip.” Now she listened to 
his commands that beds be made up and food prepared 
with the same intensity. “Indeed, an’ ’twill be done, y’r 
honor. I'll be after seein’ to it meself.” She refrained 
from mentioning that the whole staff had been alerted 
for three weeks, with orders that at the first sight of a 
runner from the harbor, all hands would swing into ac- 
tion. Many of Sir Philip’s orders were already executed, 
as house slaves made up beds with fine khus-khus 
scented linen, and glossy floors were given a higher 
gloss by the rhythmic strokes of halved coconuts, liber- 
ally rubbed with beeswax. The cook, Monieta, was 
marshaling her minions for a lavish dinner for the re- 
turning travelers, firmly convinced that they had been 
practically starved in the months they had been away. 

It was decided that they would all stay at Lonsdale 
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for at least one night, going on to Wells or Vane the 
following day. 


The following six months were devoted by the Vane 
household to preparations for the marriage of Alan 
Lonsdale to Priscilla Vane, and hardly a thought was 
given to other matters, especially by the women. There 
were rumors about increasing riots in London; grow- 
ing talk about Sir Robert Walpole, who appeared to 
wield. much power with George I. There was talk 
throughout the island of the spread of absenteeism 
amongst plantation owners, who went off to England, 
leaving an attorney in charge, and busied themselves 
in forming a little bloc of power in the English Parlia- 
ment—a little bloc that was to grow considerably as 
the century wore on.... 

All this talk and speculation passed over the house- 
hold at Vane and to a lesser extent at Lonsdale and 
Wells. There was much coming and going amongst the 
women of the three houses. Wells was too far away for 
frequent visiting, but Bridget Pierce from Pierce Piece, 
though absorbed in her new child, Emma, who had 
been born the previous December, was delighted to help 
with the wedding arrangements. 

The two girls, Abigail and Kate, had both been set- 
tled at Vane, but this was not at all to Kate’s liking. 
For once Deborah Wells had failed to make a true 
assessment of character. She failed to discern that un- 
derneath that gentle demeanor, that shy smile, those 
lowered lids and gently blushing cheeks, was a spirit 
and will-power that was more than a match for hers. 

At fifteen, Kate had a mature viewpoint and a clear 
idea of what she wanted from life: wealth was not 
enough, she wanted position and power. This had been 
inculcated in her by the life she had been forced to 
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lead. Her mother had died at her birth and she had 
spent her life shuttling back and forth between various 
relatives. Her quietness had led adults to forget her 
presence and they would discuss matters of Court life 
and details of buying positions in Parliament and high 
offices of State. She had listened avidly to the gossip 
about the influence wielded over the queen by Sarah 
Churchill and later by Abigail Masham, and there grew 
a gradual determination that she too would one day be 
in a like position. Her schemes had a sad setback when 
her father’s position in England seemed likely to be 
untenable, but she had a remarkable quality in one so 
young. She possessed inexhaustible patience: she would 
bide her time. So when she found herself at Vane, 
which she considered a backwater, for all its magni- 
ficence, she immediately began to scheme how she 
could get to Wells. She dismissed Robert as a possible 
husband and a stepping-stone to a position of emi- 
hence. Michael was nearer her own age, but a younger 
son and therefore unimportant. She set her sights on 
Sir Walter Wells. Old he might be, thirty-five to her 
fifteen, and an eccentric bachelor by all accounts, but 
Lady Wells was old, and soon she, Kate Southgate, 
would reign supreme at Wells. After that only to per- 
suade Sir Walter to leave the cares of Wells to an attor- 
ney and return to England and all that it offered. She 
did not believe the fiction that her property and wealth 
would be in danger there. Even if it had been true in 
the past, with Walter’s name and his wealth added to 
hers, she would be safe. So she argued silently behind 
her demure facade: let this tiresome wedding be over, 
then I shall set my plans in motion. 

The wedding was to take place at the beginning of 
April 1715, and as the day drew near, the final prepara- 
tions took on a note of frenzy. More than two hundred 
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invitations had been sent to the leading planters and 
their families, and most had been accepted, for al- 
though the aloof white planters—or more specifically, 
their wives—were inclined to despise, or at best ignore, 
the increasingly colored community, the union between 
two such great families was not to be treated lightly. It 
was rumored throughout the island that Sir Philip’s in- 
come from his shipping line could have bought half a 
dozen of the largest plantations outright, and still not 
feel the pinch. And as for the Vanes, their prosperity 
seemed to know no bounds: this marriage was an op- 
portunity to prove the truth of the rumors, even if it 
did mean accepting hospitality from a bastard mulatto 
host. 

The majestic sweep of lawns that fronted Vane Great 
House began to take on a look of barbaric splendor. 
The main house could not accommodate all the guests, 
even if all fifteen bedrooms and their adjacent dressing- 
rooms were filled, and the many verandahs used as 
dormitories. After much discussion it had been decided 
to leave the bedrooms for the older guests, leave the 
verandahs clear and erect a temporary village of lavish- 
ly appointed tents and marquees. These were to be built 
on the pattern of the ancient Mongolian nomads’ yurta, 
an account of which Seth had found in a book from his 
father’s library. They were circular, with high domes, 
the frames of lattice work covered with brilliantly 
colored felt or silk, stretched taut. Some were covered 
with the browns, blacks and tawny beige of goat skins 
and others of pleated oriental silk. From each spiked 
dome fluttered pennants, with flattering devices and 
mottoes for the intended occupants. Inside, the ground 
was covered by coconut matting, this in turn covered 
with felt or goat skins. Heaps of cushions and silken 
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coverlets disguised the fact that the beds were merely 
raised pallets. ... 

The village was enclosed by a high stockade of close 
packed bamboo poles. At intervals along this stockade 
were placed iron torch-holders so that at night the sight 
was one of exotic splendor, a recreation of the camp of 
Ghengis Khan. Simpler tents had been erected for toilet 
purposes and two huge marquees with long trestle 
tables were to be used for meals. A still larger one was 
to be the ball room and the scene of the wedding cere- 
mony. 

“I wager there will be a few raised eyebrows, hus- 
band,” Melissa said as she gazed down from the veran- 
dah on the tents. Seth made no answer and she slipped 
her hand through his arm. “What troubles you? I know 
we have spent a fortune on this wedding. Was I too 
extravagant?” 

“No, my love, it’s little enough to spend on the wed- 
ding of our eldest daughter and Philip Lonsdale’s son. 
The granddaughter of Robert to the son of his dearest 
friend. The families are more closely entwined than 
vera 

“Something ails you—-what is it? Don’t keep it from 
me, I shall only worry and forget some vital detail for 
the coming week.” 

He looked down at her piquant eee face, so like 
her mother’s yet unique in its perfection. He smiled, 
dispersing for a moment his air of worry. “It’s simpler 
to tell you than to listen to your nagging,” he mur- 
mured, then went on quickly above her indignant denial 
of the charge. “William Godwin tells me that two slaves 
who came in the last shipment—both Koromantyns, I 
should have known better than to have bought them in 
the first place...” 

“Why?” 
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“They are of the Ashanti and warlike but can be 
excellent workers if they so desire... .” Seth paused. 

“But what have they done?” 

“They’ve been rebellious and troublesome from their 
arrival and last night they broke out of the barracks, 
cracked open the head of one of the young bookkeep- 
ers who tried to stop them and vanished into the night.” 

“Ts the bookkeeper badly injured?” 

“No, apart from a bloodied head and wounded pride 
from the tongue-lashing Godwin gave him. He'll be all 
right in a day or so.” 

“Then what are you worrying about?” Melissa asked 
gaily. “If they’ve gone, ihey’ve gone—probably with 
Maroons by now.” 

Seth didn’t respond at once to her gaiety, but after 
a moment nodded. “Yes, you’re right. It’s useless to 
worry—now.” But he continued to do so. 

The guests began arriving three days before the wed- 
ding and after the initial shock at their accommodation 
had worn off they accepted the novel idea with enthu- 
siasm and reveled in the carnival atmosphere of the 
yurta. The evening before the ceremony the trans- 
formation was complete, with guests moving from one 
tent to another, to exclaim at and admire the hangings 
and construction. Robert, Michael, Debbie and Clarissa 
had also moved down to the camp, the two girls only 
after much beseeching, and their petition granted so 
long as they were accompanied by their body slave. 

“Treating us as if we were babies,” Debbie muttered 
rebelliously, and Melissa said in her quiet manner: “If 
you feel like that then you may stay in the house—in 
your old nursery.” Debbie flushed scarlet but said no 
more. The young Vanes had all learned at an early age 
that their gentle mother had a will of iron and a deter- 
mination to preserve discipline that was hard to break. 
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Priscilla Vane surveyed her petite, rounded figure in 
the long Venetian mirror: her wedding dress was of the 
latest London fashion or rather, that which had been 
the latest when they left the year before. Above the 
deep décolletage her face glowed with happiness, brown 
eyes sparkling. 

“Oh, mama, I am so happy—-and yet rather scared.” 

“All very natural, my love,” Melissa soothed. “Every 
bride feels scared and wonders if there is time to cancel 
the wedding. But you are lucky, you are to marry the 
man you love—so many maids know nothing of their 
future husband.” 

Kate Southgate watched Melissa fasten the veiled 
head-dress on Priscilla’s high-piled dark hair, and 
thought disdainfully: stupid girl. I will not care what 
manner of man I marry as long as he has influence. 
She felt a small thrill of excitement as she peered 
through the jalousied shutters at the gay throng mak- 
ing its way in twos and threes to the wedding marquee. 
Down there might be her future husband: she had 
heard that the Governor, Sir Archibald Hamilton, al- 
though not able to be present himself, had sent his 
young cousin, the Honorable Frederick Sitwell, to 
represent him, as well as his aide-de-camp. The great 
planter families.of Charles Price of Worthy Park and 
his neighbor, Whitgift Aylmer, and Thomas Rose from 
St. Thomas were there in full force. Kate gave a small 
smile of satisfaction: this coming week.was to be used 
to the utmost advantage of Miss Kate Southgate. 

After the gargantuan wedding breakfast with its in- 
numerable meat and fowl dishes, sweetmeats of every . 
description, all washed down by an apparently endless 
flow of fine imported wines, the potent fiery home- 
distilled rum, and the hardly less potent home-made 
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liqueurs, the guests were in no state for formal enter- 
tainment. but retired to their tents. 

The following night an entertainment was staged in 
the big marquee by the players from the theaters in 
Spanish Town. They presented John Dryden’s Mar- 
riage a la Mode and still with the occasion in mind, 
followed this with Colley Cibber’s A Careless Husband. 
After this surfeit of theater the guests slept late next 
morning, many of the ladies appearing only in time to 
take part in the evening’s festivities. This was a barbaric 
offering by the slaves from the compound: a mixture 
of mime and rhythmic chanting, gradually replaced by 
dancing, which began decorously but increased in tempo 
and wildness until even the most innocent could see 
that it had developed into a fertility dance. Although 
many pretended to be shocked and offended by such a 
display, the lusts and desires of most were aroused to 
fever point and were assuaged at the first opportunity in 
the darkness of the yurta or the idyllic seclusion of the 
gardens. ; 

After the excitements and excesses Vane Great House 
was quiet, its white cut-stone walls gleaming in the light 
of a rising moon. The gardens and brilliant felt tents 
were silvered with a heavy spring dew. The newly wed 
pair lay clasped in each other’s arms. Most of the guests 
were sleeping heavily, others uneasily, remembering 
some events of the evening best forgotten. 

Kate Southgate fumed as she remembered the rebuffs 
she had received to her timid advances. The Honorable 
Frederick Sitwell had bowed over her hand, then ig- 
nored her. Sir Walter Wells had treated her with the 
tolerant kindness of an adult addressing a rather dim- 
witted child. The Governor’s aide-de-camp had asked 
her to be his supper partner with apathetic enthusiasm 
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and obviously from a sense of duty—-and then forgot 
to claim her. Later she saw him in animated conversa- 
tion with Abigail Venner—tittle prig, Kate thought 
viciously—and she had to bear the humiliation of being 
escorted in to supper by Michael Vane, her junior by a 
year. 

While Kate raged, Abigail drifted to sleep in deep. 
contentment. Since her arrival at Vane her whole life 
had changed. Dr. Jeremy Pierce had examined her foot 
and wasted Jeg the morning after her arrival. “H’m, 
we'll get this heavy boot off to begin with. PH have 
the shoe-maker make you some soft leather slippers 
with one sole built up with felt. You will have massage 
each day and you will do the exercises I give you. You 
will also drink a quart of milk a day and eat twice as 
much as you have been doing. Understand, young 
lady?” 

“Yes, sir,” she murmured dutifully, but inwardly she 
was doubtful that his confident manner would be justi- 
fied by an improvement. Hadn’t she been seen by doctor 
after doctor, all of whom had dismissed her with a 
curt “quite impossible to treat”? But she found the 
effect of Jeremy’s treatment magical. First there was 
the unbelievable freedom of not having to wear the 
heavy ugly boot whose weight had enhanced her limp. 
And then with the arrival of half-a-dozen pairs of soft 
leather slippers in red, blue, green, yellow, brown and 
black, with the raised sole on the left foot, she could 
walk almost normally. Slippers to be looked at and ad- 
mired not tucked away in shame and despair. The mas- 
sage and exercises improved the tone of the wasted 
muscles, the good food brought color to her cheeks and 
a continuous sparkle to her hazel eyes. Her hair gained 
luster and her thin immature body had rounded into 
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soft feminine curves. Her adoration for Robert had 
grown over the months. He had taken her in to supper 
after the entertainment, and, made bold by this mark 
of favor, she had said: “On Saturday, at the ball, I have 
a surprise for you—if you will...” she blushed at her 
daring. “If you would write your name on my program 
for the Allemande?” She glanced up at him nervously, 
was she being too forward? 

Robert was smiling with incredulous delight. “You 
mean-—you can actually dance?” 

“Only simple dances, I have been practicing 
and...” 

“T will partner you with the utmost joy—in fact we'll 
demand that the players give us nothing but the Al- 
lemande—then we can dance all the evening.” 

Her heart swelled with joy at his words. How could 
she wait for Saturday? 

The peace of the night was shattered by a high- 
pitched scream that welled up from the cluster of tents 
and echoed and re-echoed through the Great House. It 
was followed by a cacophony of voices raised in fear 
and anger. 

“What in God’s name is going on?” Seth sprang out 
of bed just as Joseph burst into his room. 

“Mas? Seth—quick quick, sah. The Maroon come 
down from de hill, dem, kill we all fe sure.” 
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“Send word to Master Robert and Michael to get all the 
women and children into the house. Hurry. man. Melis- 
sa, try to keep the women and children in the center 
away from the jalousies.” Seth ranped out orders as he 
pulled on a pair of breeches. “Sir Philip. would you take 
charge in the house? Alan, come with me to the 
armory.” 

Outside was wild confusion, with women screaming, 
children wailing, men’s voices shrill in alarm. Thev were 
mostly in night clothing and pushed and jostled in a 
panic to reach the safety of the house. Robert Vane and 
Walter Wells were trying to calm them and let the wom- 
en in, so that the men could be marshaled into some 
form of defense. Their efforts were useless until a sud- 
den loud burst from a musket above them on the stair~ 
way shocked them to silence. Philip glared down at 
them. the musket still smoking at his shoulder. 

“Don’t panic,” he commanded. “Women and chil- 
dren four abreast on the stairwav. inside quickly in an 
orderly manner. All able-bodied men will stay there. 
You will be issued muskets and ammunition. Walter, 
Alan, Robert, Sitwell: divide the men into four parties 
and cover each side of the house. The main danger 
seems to be to the south of the stockade.” 

His commands had a calming effect and almost im- 
mediately some.degree of order began to take shape. 
Beyond the stockade were the leaping flames of a quick- 
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ly spreading fire, and screams and wails came from the 
slave compound away to the east. Even as the defenders 
were taking up their positions a flaming fireball came 
soaring over the stockade. One of the felt tents began 
to smoulder, but the fire was quickly extinguished. 

“Sir Philip.” Melissa’s anxious voice at his elbow 
made him turn. 

“What is it, m’dear?” 

“All the women and children are in the house now— 
except...” Her voice trembled. “Except Debbie, Claris- 
sa and their body slave.” 

Philip’s heart contracted: that initial scream—it had 
come from within the stockade. .. . “Stay here,” he said 
and went to find Seth. “You'll be quicker than I,” he 
said after a hasty explanation. “J’ll keep watch here.” 

Seth made his way in frantic haste through the tents. 
The steady firing from the muskets was creating a haze 
of smoke and the acrid tang of gunpowder hung in the 
air and stung his eyes. Thicker smoke billowed over the 
stockade and obscured the colors and outlines of the 
tents. Which of them had the girls been in? He should 
have waited and asked Michael. Some snatch of conver- 
sation came back to him: “Clarissa wanted the blue, 
but we decided on...” 

On what? Seth forced himself to stop and try to 
remember. At first it seemed hopeless, all thought was 
blotted out by the shouts of the defenders, a scream as 
a musket ball found its mark, and the derisive yells of 
the attacking Maroons. At last came the memory of 
Debbie’s clear young voice: “ ... we decided on the 
striped silk.” 

The striped silk—that was away west to his right. He 
hurried on, peering in the reddish glow, slashed brighter 
at intervals by flashes from the muskets. He cursed him- 
self for not bringing a light but found an oil lamp in 
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one of the tents, and by its feeble light he continued his 
search. At last: the sheen of multicolored silk shim- 
mered before him and he pushed aside the flap. 

“Deb? Debbie? Clarissa?” he called softly. It was im- 
possible that they could still be sleeping amidst all the 
din. He raised the lamp and gazed round. , 

The tent was in wild disorder, the silk coverlets 
tumpled and torn, the floor covering rucked and mud- 
died and stained with fresh-spilt blood. Across one of 
the pallets lay the still body of Keta, the girls’ body slave. 
Seth’s fear grew as he saw that her throat had been 
slashed from ear to ear. Of Debbie and Clarissa there 
was no trace. ... 

The night wore on. Twice the intruders broached the 
stockade and twice were repulsed with heavy losses. 
‘Then an attempt was made at the back but the hillside 
was rocky and steep at that point and they were easily 
picked off as they clambered up. 

“God, Master Seth, we’ll beat the bastards yet,” 
William Godwin cried at Seth’s elbow. : 

“Where did you spring from?” Seth’s voice was 
hoarse, his face haggard in the intermittent flashes. 

“We had a pitched battle with one little lot down in 
the compound, and eventually beat them off, then 
worked our way round to the east and in by the top 
lane.” 

“Who’s we?” 

“Manners, Price, and a dozen or more of the best 
field hands. I left Morgan and Peters to organize the 
rest and keep a watch down there.” He kept up a con- 
stant fire as he spoke, aiming at a gap in the stockade 
and reloading with precision. 

“Good man.” Seth had to force his mind from his 
daughters’ disappearance and concentrate on beating 
back the rebel ex-slaves. The top lane? “Godwin, take 
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your men and half-a-dozen of the field hands. .. . Can 
they be trusted with muskets?” 

Godwin did not hesitate. “Yes, sir, but I doubt they’d 
be much use. Machetes are their weapons. What do 
you have in mind?” 

“Work your way back to the top lane then along and 
take cover in the little spinney—then rush them with 
machetes. Their attacks are lessening now; an assault 
from behind might just break them.” 

“Will do, sir. Give me ten minutes then order a 
burst of fire from all the defenders. That'll be my 
signal.” . 

Godwin disappeared into the darkness and Seth went 
quickly round the perimeter giving his orders. Almost 
at the same time as the salvo of musket shot signaled 
Godwin’s attack in the east, a hail of shot came from 
the west. The Maroons were thrown into confusion and 
they scattered and tried to run for cover. In half an hour 
only the dead and wounded remained and Seth greeted 
his unexpected allies with gratitude. 

“We heard the noise of gunfire and yelling from 
Pierce Piece,” Jeremy Pierce said, “so we rounded up 
every trustworthy able-bodied man. Now let’s see to the 
wounded.” 

The immediate danger over, Seth arranged a search 
party to look for his missing daughters, then went to 
comfort Melissa. 

Dawn broke over a scene that had so recently been 
one of gaiety and opulent color. Now the once proud 
tents were trampled and muddied from the wild forays: 
three had been charred beyond recognition, the rest 
were uninhabitable. Clothing and personal possessions 
lay everywhere. The stockade had been breached in a 
dozen places, and beyond the gardens where there had 
been a field of ripe cane, a pall of smoke hung over 
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blackened and burnt remains. The stench of burnt cane 
invaded every corner of the Great House. 

Only four of the defenders had been killed. One of 
them was the Honorable Frederick Sitwell, cousin to 
the Governor, and Humphrey Grange, the only son of 
Howard Grange of Orange Estate in the east. The other 
two were indentured bondsmen, one from Vane and one 
from Pierce Piece. The number of wounded were legion, 
and Jeremy Pierce, with a team of women helpers, 
worked unceasingly until nightfall. As the day wore on 
Melissa became more and more distraught about Debbie 
and Clarissa. She verged on hysteria, despite her real 
efforts to hold on to self-control. The searchers had 
covered the grounds within the stockade, the rocky 
ground behind the house, and so had spread in an ever- 
widening circle beyond the confines of the property, 
but all to no avail. Then as the sun sank in a blaze of 
green-gold glory, William Godwin came slowly up the 
driveway, a close-wrapped form in his arms. 


Jeremy looked down at the still figure of Clarissa. Her 
bloodied body had been gently bathed and tended and 
at last she had quieted, after the potion he had given 
her began to take effect. Melissa had been quieted 
also, for after one wild look at her youngest child, 
naked and battered beneath the rough cloth that God- 
win had wrapped her in, her control had snapped: she 
gave one heartrending cry and lost consciousness. 

“Will—will she be all right, Jeremy?” 

“In a few days—a week or so—she will have re- 
covered physically. But Seth—you have to face the 
fact that this terrible experience may leave a lasting 
effect on her mind. She was delirious when Godwin 
found her, naked, bruised, and battered down in a rocky 
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gully near a track leading into the mountains. Her in- 
coherent sobs and cries had led him to her. Then she 
fought him like a wild cat before he could calm her 
enough to convince her that he meant no harm.” Jeremy 
paused, his hazel eyes pained as he surveyed Seth’s 
strained, haggard face. “Seth, it grieves me to tell you, 
but as the child’s father...” 

Seth raised his head slowly. “Rape?” 

“Yes, not once, but I fear many times. But—there 
will be no consequences, I have seen to that.” 

As night fell fear returned to the inhabitants of Vane. 
Despite the exhaustion that everyone was suffering, 
Seth organized a rota of sentries to patrol the newly- 
repaired stockade and to guard every entrance to the 
house. Everyone was accommodated within the house, 
none complained at the cramped quarters, but was glad 
to be close to one another. The night passed without 
incident and the next day most of the guests began to 
make preparations to return to their own plantations. 
Now that the danger had passed and the horror of that 
night dwindled, complaints were heard about the 
damage to personal possessions. 

“Sir Philip,” Seth said wearily. “Would you be so 
good as to make an announcement that I am more than 
willing to recompense any loss. One would think to 
hear them that I had engineered the attack,” he added 
bitterly. 

Philip nodded: he had aged in the last few days al- 
most beyond recognition. After his initial burst of 
vigor, when he took command at the beginning of the 
attack, had burnt itself out, the enormity of the tragedy 
had swept over him, leaving him frail in body and de- 
pressed in spirit. The grumbles tapered off into an awk- 
ward silence as Philip’s tired voice repeated Seth’s 
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words, and shortly afterwards the house was empty of 
guests. 


“Master Seth.” Godwin stood unhappily before Seth. To 
enter the splendor of the Great House at any time al- 
ways made him uneasy: he was a simple country man. 
By bringing Clarissa home he had heaped the final 
load of grief on Seth’s shoulders, and he had hesitated 
to show himself. 

“Godwin! I’ve looked for you these two days past. 
How can I thank you for finding my child.” 

“Is she—all right, now, sir?” Godwin was under no 
illusion as to what Clarissa had been made to endure, 
and he went on quickly: “One of the prisoners, wounded 
in the leg, is one of the bastards that escaped last week.” 

Seth’s eyes blazed. “I feared it. As soon as the attack 
began I feared that they had fled to the Maroons in the 
mountains and encouraged the attack. Has he admitted 
this?” 

“No, sir. He’s a stubborn devil, even when I laid the 
cowhide across his back-——-wounded leg or no—he 
wouldn’t speak. Just looked at me with that proud air 
about him—as if I were the slave and he...” 

“T'll] make him speak. Ill whip the pride out of 
him. He'll tell me where my other daughter is—if he 
has to die in the telling.” 

Godwin looked at Seth Vane with mounting wonder 
and a cold touch of fear: this man with the blazing blue 
eyes and the murderous look on his brown face was 
not the man he had known all these years, with a com- 
passion towards his slaves, a compassion born of an 
affinity in their heritage. This man would show no pity 
now. 

But Ndossi did not talk. He endured the cowhide 
across his back until the blood dripped in a pool about 
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him, endured the pepper rubbed into the torn flesh, 
endured the savage castration, the cutting off of his ears 
and his right hand, endured the pain and the thirst and 
the merciless sun, the torture of swarming ants in his 
wounds, the hated voice of Seth as he questioned him 
in maniacal fury, until after three days his once magni- 
ficent body could endure no more, although his spirit 
did not falter until the moment of death. 


As weeks passed, Vane began to recover, the fear of a 
renewed attack receded. In the House of Assembly an 
angry debate took place over the affair, many Members 
wanting to censure Seth for the outrage—and invoke 
the Act that precluded mulattos from working on a 
plantation. It took all of Philip’s persuasive tongue and 
Jeremy Pierce’s calm reason to quiet the hot heads. 
“The House has it on your own admission, Colonel 
Gregory, that Seth Vane acted quickly and efficiently to 
organize the defense, despite -his overpowering anxiety 
about his daughters. He was indefatigable during the 
attack and afterwards in placing sentries and overseeing 
repairs. And may I remind you that he does not work 
on the plantation; he holds it in trust for his son, by 
Robert Vane’s incontestable will. And I do not recall,” 
Philip cast a swift glance of scorn round the chamber 
and there was a crackling sarcasm in his voice, “that 
any one of you gentlemen who were present showed 
anything but panic in the initial moments of the attack.” 
There was an angry buzz round the House and one 
or two Members still raised their voices against Seth, 
but quieted to a sullen silence when Philip informed 
them in a deceptively silky manner that nearly everyone 
present had used his ships at one time or another. There 
was no overtone of a threat either by word or eye, but 
a tipple of uneasiness ran round the House and many 
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a Member went cold when he recalled the accumulation 
of debts he owed Philip. After one or two abortive 
efforts to keep the debate going—to save face—the 
proceedings were adjourned until the “next meeting, 
possibly next week, members will be notified.” 

Philip smiled at Jeremy as they gathered up their 
papers. “Next week will never come, lad, I warrant 
you. And since when has notification been so speedy? 
This is the last we hear of the matter. Let us get home, 
I'm plaguey tired.” 


As the weeks passed Clarissa’s young body recovered. 
But Jeremy’s fears were realized: her mind was im- 
paired. When questioned she would answer with a look 
of fear that quickly changed to blankness, while uncon- 
trollable shudders convulsed her. Her sleep was fitful 
and dream-filled; she would hover on the brink of wake- 
fulness and murmur and mutter. Sometimes, whoever. 
held the constant watch by her bed would catch an 
odd word or phrase: “No—not Deb—don’t let—no no 
NO ...” Her voice would gain in strength as she woke 
and shrieked in soul-chilling terror. 

Then one day, a month or more after her ordeal, she 
gazed at Seth with wide eyes that held a look of reason, 
and asked in a rational voice: “Did you find Debbie, 
papa?” 

Seth hesitated: if he admitted the truth it might send 
her over the edge of sanity. Yet if he did not... “What 
happened to her, Clarissa, love?” 

“They——he—took her.” 

“He? Who?” 

“Mwangi. He used to be down in the compound. 
We—saw him once or twice when we went riding 
through the cane-piece nearby. He—I can’t remember— 
the tent—and Keta screaming, then Mwangi—he picked 
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up Debbie and said ‘I come fe you.’ And—there were— 
I can’t remember. . .” This was only partially true, for 
never far from. her conscious thought was that time of 
terror and pain, when rough hands mauled her and one 
heavy body after another weighted her into the hillside. 
She could still hear the men’s grunts and heavy breath- 
ing and the cries of encouragement from those impa- 
tiently waiting for their turn. Then the image of those 
hours would ‘fade as she allowed a mindless forgetful- 
ness to engulf her. 

She burst into a flood of tears and despite his load of 
grief, there was a small grain of comfort, for the tears 
were not those of one maddened and mindless, but 
those of a child, crying for something irrevocably lost. 
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“Alan, could you come here for a moment?” Philip 
Lonsdale called from his study as his son came along 
the verandah. 

“Good morning, papa, how are you?” Alan’s. dark 
eyes swept over his father’s bent frame that seemed to 
shrink as each day passed. Philip had never recovered 
from the Maroons’ attack on Vane three vears ago. His 
hair was quite white now. his eves a feeble blue. but his 
mind was as alert as ever and despite Jeremy’s warnings 
he still held the reins of government of his ever-growing 
merchant fleet. Alan tossed his riding crop on a stool 
and perched on the edge of his father’s desk. “What is 
it? Trouble. by vour expression.” 

“I’m not sure. but there’s something plaguey suspi- 
cious about the voyages of The Lady Deborah.” He 
pushed a sheaf of papers towards Alan. “You will have 
to look after the line some day. It’s time you began to 
take over. See if you spot aught amiss.” 

Alan scanned the papers with deliberation. “You're 
right. father. The Lady Deborah has been reported to 
be in dry dock after every second voyage for the past 
four vears. Now if each vovage takes about six to seven 
weeks out, twelve weeks back between here and Liver- 
pool, another four to take on or discharge cargo, that’s 
about twenty-two to twenty-three weeks, and she 
appears to have spent about six months in dry dock 
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each year for four years. And no reasons given, except _ 
trivial ones that could have been taken care of in a day 
or so—a week at most. What do you make of it, 
father?” 

“What do you make of it?” 

Alan pursed his lips, then studied the reports again. 
“This Captain Thwaites? What do you know of him?” 

“Nothing much: he took Anderson’s place on Carl- 
son’s recommendation.” Philip paused. “About four 
years ago.” 4 

“Then I think,” Alan said decisively, “that someone 
should investigate just what goes on during those unac- 
counted-for six months.” He slid off the desk. “The 
Lady Ann leaves on Friday. That’ll just give me time to 
pack.” 

Philip smiled. “Good lad. I knew I could count on 
you. But what of Priscilla? Isn’t she near her time?” 

They were expecting their child, hopeful this time 
that it would be a boy. Alan calculated that the baby 
would be at least a month old when he returned. “Priss 
won’t mind my absence,” he said. “She becomes with- 
drawn and secretive about this time—like a female 
tiger retreating to her lair.” Alan laughed fondly: time 
and the birth of two daughters had strengthened the love 
between Priscilla and himself, but he was beginning to 
wish for a son with all the passion that had once pos- 
sessed Charlotte Vane. 


The Lady Ann ploughed steadily eastwards: this way 
could take twice as Jong.as the westward passage, for 
on the westward voyage the trade-winds kept sails taut 
and full, while on the eastward those same winds would 
beat back and keep a sail boat in home waters for weeks. 
So a passage had to be made northwards through the 
Gulf and the ship would tack above the route where the 
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trade-winds held their course, and then strike out east- 
wards. 

A close look-out was kept both day and night for 
hostile ships, for war had broken out once more be- 
tween England and Spain the year before, in 1717, and 
piracy had been on the increase since Alan’s voyage 
in 1715. It was often a perilous passage—a marine 
tightrope between the Spanish foe and pirates of any 
nationality. But on this occasion it was uneventful and 
The Lady Ann sailed proudly up the three miles of 
the broad Mersey to Liverpool one cold dripping day 
in late November. The icy wind cut through Alan’s light 
tropical clothing and he. shivered despite the oilskins 
the captain loaned him. 

“T scarce recognize this port since last I was here,” 
he said in wonderment. “It was a little port with a bare 
7,000 inhabitants and two to three ships in dock. Now, 
I count twenty or more.” 

“Aye, Master Alan, the town thrives in spite of its 
being so crowded and close to the marshes. More and 
more folk flock from the villages, houses go up almost 
overnight. The cotton trade flourishes as never before-— 
as do the iron and steel trades. Swords and guns pour 
in from Birmingham—a few more years and "twill rival 
the port of London.” 

“Oh, come captain...” 

“I speak in good faith, Master Alan. While Bristol’s 
and London’s ports decline, so Liverpool grows.” 

“But why?” 

“Slaves, sir. We send out the cottons and wools for 
their bodies, the iron for their pots, the guns for their 
warfare—and bring back slaves—I would’ve thought 
you'd have known that, sir.” 

There was an undertone to the man’s voice that made 
Alan cast a shrewd look at him, but the captain’s face 
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was inscrutable. Alan had told him nothing of his mis- 
sion and now asked casually: “The Lady Deborah 
should be in soon, shouldn’t she?” 

“You'll not find The Lady Deborah in for a week 
or two, Master Alan, and then it’s to London she’ll go 
first.” 

“She’s not on the London run. She should be loading 
here to set off for Jamaica.” 

The captain peered through the eddying mist that was 
rising from the nearby marshes. Beads of moisture clung 
to his beard and eyebrows. “Is it possible that you’re 
not knowing of The Lady Deborah’s other voyage?” 

“Other voyage? No—but I am beginning to have 
strong misgivings and a deep conviction that something 
is gravely amiss. Where can I get proof?” 

“You'd best get down to London, sir, and see Master 
Edward Lloyd. He keeps all the shipping news at his 
coffee house in Lombard Street.” 

Alan hired a postchaise with postilions without delay 
and as the feeble winter sun made an appearance long 
after dawn the following day, he started his journey 
down to London. The roads were appalling: narrow and 
deeply scarred with potholes, the surface either of 
loose pebbles which rattled up under the chaise like gun- 
fire, or of soft squelching mud that spattered horses 
and chaise alike, covering all in a film of greasy slime. 
Alan wished now that he had ridden down or gone by 
water as the captain of The Lady Ann had advised. 
“Anything that can be sent by water, either by barge 
on the canals or by coastal vessels, goes to London this 
way these days. The parishes, who are responsible for 
the upkeep of roads, fail in their duty—in spite of the 
Justices. Stretches run by the toll-pike system are not 
too bad, but the majority, Lord love you, you’d scarce 
credit the state they’re in, unless you’m foolhardy 
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enough to go by coach. You go by water, Master Alan.” 
Alan had been weary of this form of travel and longed 
to feel dry land under him, but by the time they reached 
London four days later, he ached in every joint. 

London had grown even busier since his last visit, 
and although England was once again at war, there 
was nothing to suggest this in the gay fashionably dressed 
Londoners. He managed to find a comfortable lodging 
house in St. James’s and after a welcome change of 
clothing and a flagon of ale he made his way at noon 
to Lloyd’s Coffee House at the corner of Lombard 
Street and Abchurch Lane where there was great ex- 
citement and activity. A few years before Lloyd had set 
up a pulpit from which he held auctions and read the 
shipping news. Alan inched his way through the crowd 
and asked at the pulpit for Master Edward Lloyd. 

“Soon be along, sir. He’s a difficult man to see 
though, best state y’r business to me and Ill see if he 
can give you an appointment.” 

‘Alan was nettled at the man’s casual manner: he was 
used to instant service and complete deference. “I am 
Alan Lonsdale. No doubt you have heard of my father, 
Sir Philip Lonsdale? And the Lonsdale Line?” 

The clerk paled and cast a quick shifty look round 
the smoky room. “Why—yes, sir, yes. PIl—PIl fetch 
Master Lloyd—right away, sir, P’raps you’d care to 
wait in here—more private like.” He led the way down 
a short corridor to a comfortably furnished inner parlor, 
and then left hurriedly, his off-handedness replaced by 
fawning servility. 

Alan was curious about the effect of his words: there 
had been alarm in the man’s face. He quickly left the 
parlor and retraced his steps to the curtain that masked 
the entrance to the main room. He peered through a 
slit: his man looked fearful as he talked earnestly to a 
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dark, thickset seafaring man. As Alan watched they 
both pushed through the crowd and were lost to view. 
He returned to the parlor, convinced that something was 
woefully amiss with the Lonsdale Line. He had just 
seated himself when quick footsteps sounded along the 
passage, the door was flung wide. “Ah, Master Lons- 
dale, sir. Delighted, sir, delighted. Edward Lloyd at 
your service.” Alan’s hand was shaken with over- 
elaborate heartiness and he was fussed into the most 
comfortable chair. “A glass of Madeira, sir? A dish of 
coffee?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” Alan said shortly, hoping to 
stem this spate of forced geniality. 

“Then—what may I do for you, sir?” 

“I want news of one of my father’s ships—The Lady 
Deborah. Where is she?” 

“Why—I don’t really know. I would have thought 
that you...” : 

“Don’t play games, Master Lloyd. I’m told on good 
authority that ships and shipping is your stock-in-trade: 
that no one knows more about shipping as a whole than 
you. Now where is The Lady Deborah?” 

Lloyd licked his lips, it was a long time since anyone 
had dared to speak like that to him, but he was not 
going to take issue with this forceful young man. “She’s 
due in tomorrow—on the evening tide.” 

“Where from?” 

“Bristol.” 

“Bristol? Her port has been Liverpool for many a 
long year. And from where did she sail to make Bris- 
tol?” 

Lloyd spread his hands. “But surely you know...” 

“God, man,” Alan exploded. “Would I be asking if 
I knew? Where from?” 

“Africa.” 
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“Africa? Why?” The answer was anticipated with 
sickening certainty. 

“Slaves.” 

A mounting rage sent Alan from his chair. “I'll have 
that scoundrel Thwaites sent before the magistrate for 
(ouksS Breese! 

“How, sir? It is legal trade. England has held the 
Asiento since ’13. You’d not get a charge to stick . . .” 

“Then by God, I'll break him. Slaves carried in my 
father’s ship. All he has ever worked for—fought 
against—shattered. How it must be laughed at in the 
coffee houses: Sir Philip Lonsdale’s high principles 
dragged through the dust. How were the facts kept from 
my father for so long? All knew his convictions—and 
yet for four years his orders have been flouted? Surely 
some decent person could have sent word?” 

Lloyd hesitated, then said slowly, “Master Lonsdale, 
this is difficult to say in the face of your obvious sin- 
cerity—but word was put about that these voyages 
were made with your father’s approval, yet because of 
his stand in the past secrecy was to be maintained. That 
is why the cargo is taken to Bristol and transferred. It 
would have been shouting it abroad if it'd gone to 
Liverpool. There are always one or more of your 
father’s ships in up there.” 

Alan sank slowly on to a chair: his initial rage had 
passed leaving an icy anger. He could. hardly believe 
the evidence of his ears—and yet, hadn’t he feared 
something of this sort, a fear never acknowledged, but 
one that had hovered on the fringe of his consciousness 
since his father had shown him the report; his fears had 
been strengthened by the remarks of the captain of 
The Lady Ann. . 

“Master Lloyd, there are three things I would ask of 
you: find me a completely new.crew for The Lady 
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Deborah—young men who will do my bidding, take my 
gold in payment and ask no questions. Secondly, pro- 
cure me a sound horse, then direct me to where The 
Lady Deborah will tie up.” 

“Sir.” Lloyd looked anxious. “You're not planning 
hone o the 

“Murder? No. A beating up? No. But I do plan to 
take Master Thwaites where justice will be meted out.” 

Alan’s hastily formed plans worked admirably: he 
arrived at the dock the following evening in time to see 
The Lady Deborah some half a mile down stream, and 
by the time she had tied up he was waiting at the wharf 
with the new crew Lloyd had found. He was not sur- 
prised to see two men from the coffee shop also waiting 
at the wharf. 

“Watch those two,” he murmured to four of his men. 
“Don’t take your eyes off them for a moment. If they 
make one move of warning to the Deborah, toss them 
into the. Thames.” 

“Right, sir, an’ a right pleasure it’d be.” 


The action, when it started, went as smoothly as if it 
had been rehearsed: as the Deborah bumped gently 
against the wharf, the last sail neatly furled and secure, 
a man appeared at the rail, a rope ladder was flung over 
the side and as he prepared to disembark, Alan called 
cheerfully: “Captain Thwaites?” 

“Aye, Thwaites it is,” the answer came easily, unsus- 
pecting. A shout of warning was cut off as two bodies 
were neatly flipped into the river, and Alan was up the 
ladder and over the side with his men after him before 
Thwaites had time to register that anything was amiss. 
“Hold him, take him below,” Alan ordered, and the 
man was hustled through a hatch and clapped in irons 
before he could raise his voice in protest. Then the 
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crew were rounded up and addressed by Alan. “You're 
a sorry lot, aren’t you? Not much fight in you, is there?” 
There were sullen looks, but no one spoke. “You will 
all be paid off—as of now—and not one of you will 
find a berth on the Lonsdale Line in future.” 

There was a low growl of anger and the mate spoke 
up for them all: “ ’Tain’t fitten, Master Lonsdale, putten 
hard workin’ seafarin’ men ashore for no good reason.” 

Alan’s black eyes flashed fire then cooled. “I agree, 
on reflection, that you are guilty only in following your 
captain’s orders—I give you the benefit of the doubt. 
Yet to have you aboard on this homeward voyage—no, 
I cannot run the risk of you making an attempt tc 
rescue your one-time captain. All right, I withdraw the 
edict against working in future—but not this voyage.” 

“How'm we to live ashore? "Tis hard these days— 
an’ wi’out geld ’n’ silver?” a voice whined from the back. 

‘Don’t give me that,” Alan snapped. “You've gold 
enough tucked safe away, I wager, after your illicit 
slaving trips. Unless you foolishly blew it on spirits and 
harlots.” 

Despite his initial anger and disgust, Alan, in the days 
and weeks which followed, developed a grudging respect 
for Thwaites. The man endured the rigors of the hold— 
still uncleaned after the departure of its former close- 
packed occupants—with an uncomplaining silence that 
almost shook Alan’s determination to keep him con- 
fined until after The Lady Deborah had docked in 
Savanna-la-Mar harbor. Fhis determination was further 
weakened by an idea that was evolving in his mind, an 
idea that he had rejected as preposterous at its first 
intrusion, but one that he could not banish. He had 
come to accept it as feasible by the time the blue hills 
of Jamaica showed on the horizon. 

F * 7 
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Alan stood before his father, the words of welcome were 
over, he had held Priscilla briefly in his arms and had 
duly admired yet another daughter. The moment he had 
dreaded had at last come. Philip sat expectantly, await- 
ing his son’s report. “Come, son, you seem reluctant 
to disclose what knavery you have uncovered.” The tired 
old voice had little now of the lazy drawl that had been 
its greatest charm. 

Alan still hesitated; if the revelation in Lloyd’s office 
had affected him in the way it had, how much more 
would it affect Philip? During the voyage he had formu- 
lated and rejected many deceptions. To conceal the 
truth from his father was utter folly; for it would come 
out somehow. He took a deep breath. “You are right, 
father, I am reluctant, for I am only too aware that my 
words will cause you pain.” 

Philip tightened his lips and said tartly: “Pain is 
something I have borne and lived with, boy. Nothing 
could be more painful than that which I have known. 
Out with it.” 

Alan told him briefly and as factually as possible all 
that he had learned from Edward Lloyd, his eyes cast 
down, not wanting to see his father’s face, his hands 
white knuckled through the brown skin. After his quiet 
recital, the silence stretched thick and close, until he 
looked up in alarm. Philip’s face was working with rage: 
a rage that clouded his vision and rendered him speech- 
less. Then at last he summoned some measure of con- 
trol and said with bitter passion: “To flout my word, 
to make a mockery of all I have fought against. What 
redress have I?” 

“None, father. It is legal trade in England. To bring 
an action would take months, nor would it alter the 
situation.” 

“And what action did you take?” 
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“I paid off the crew...” Alan began, hoping that 
the next inevitable question would not be asked. 

It was: “And Thwaites? What of him? What of him, 
boy?” ; 

Alan was alarmed at the intensity of his father’s voice 
and the dark diffusion of ruddy color that congested 
his face. What should he answer? The truth—or con- 
ceal Thwaites’ presence aboard The Lady Deborah 
because of his own half-formed plans? How could he do 
that? What foolishness had seized his mind, every scrap 
of news traveled to the Great House from the town of 
Savanna-la-Mar within hours.... 

“Father . . .” he began. “It was a too serious matter 
for my sole decision, so I decided that the man must 
be...” He got no further as Philip half rose from be- 
hind his desk, his former ruddiness replaced by a gray 
pallor. His mouth moved but no words issued, only 
gasps and the harsh rattle of approaching death. Before 
Alan could reach him he fell heavily across the parch-~ 
ment-cluttered desk. 

Even in the midst of sending for Jeremy Pierce, get- 
ting his unconscious father to his room and quieting 
the wailing and chattering servants Alan found time to 
send a groom with a message to The Lady Deborah's 
new captain. “See that Master Thwaites is removed 
from the hold, given food and fresh clothing and con- 
fined unshackled in a passenger cabin, until my further 
orders.” 

“I’m sorry, Alan. I warned Sir Philip that something 
like this would happen if he didn’t cut down his ac- 
tivities,” Jeremy said some hours later. They stood by 
the bedside of Philip Lonsdale, the once debonair, ele- 
gant form transformed to a fragile, shrunken old man, 
thin hands pocked with the brown stains of age, the 
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veins blue and knotted beneath paper-thin skin. His 
mouth hung slackly open, his breathing stertorous. 

“Is there any hope that he will recover?” Alan asked, 
his.own face gray with worry. He condemned himself; 
his words had caused this attack. If he had concealed 
the findings of his mission—he had covered that ground 
a hundred times—he jerked his mind back to Jeremy’s 
reply: “I’m sorry. I believe there is no hope at all. It 
would be wrong of me to raise your hopes. You need 
sleep yourself, lad. I'll have you called if there is any 
change.” 

“I will stay, Dr. Jeremy, I'll stretch out on the 
chaise.” . 

“As you will. At this stage the condition could go 
on for hours—days—-even weeks, though I believe in 
this case it will not be long.” 

Alan stretched out, feeling that he had lived a life- 
time since docking only twelve hours earlier. Despite 
his decision to keep vigil, the soothing sound of night- 
chirping creatures, the mesmeric flicker of candle light 
against the white walls making grotesque shadows of 
the heavy mahogany furniture, the barefooted comings 
and goings of attendants, the soft-voiced instructions of 
Moira O’Donnell, all conspired to lull him, at first to 
a hazy half awareness, then to a deep_sleep. He slept 
through the doleful keening from the compound, the 
muffled weeping of Ann and Priscilla, until he was 
wakened by a firm shake of his shoulder and a voice 
brimming with tears. 

“Tis finished for the poor gentleman, God rest his 
sweet soul. And it was quiet he went at the end. And 
so quick that he went, indeed an’ I had not the time to 
call you to his side—Sir Alan.” 


# * # 
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Three days later, Alan sent word that Captain Thwaites 
be brought before him. There was no censure in the 
latter’s eyes as he viewed his new master. 

“I’m sorry to hear of your father’s death, Sir Alan.” 
His voice had a rough yet pleasant country burr. 

Alan waved him to a chair. “His death was a direct 
result of the news I brought him,” he said drily. “Yet 
I don’t expect you to feel guilt: it is mine, for I should 
have concealed the true position.” He paused, reluctant 
to continue, overcome by a pervasive feeling that he 
was betraying his father. At last he said: “My rage at 
your deceiving my father and disobeying his commands 
was occasioned almost entirely by those two factors. 
My father’s beliefs were his—J do not hold them: they 
were contrary to the way of life in the island, and I pre- 
fer to go with the mainstream. On the voyage out I 
developed an admiration for the way you accepted the 
harsh treatment I meted to you. Captain Thwaites— 
your position as Captain of The Lady Deborah is re- 
stored to you. I believe that you and I can work to- 
gether in the future—profitably to us both.” 


2. 


Kate Southgate had schemed unceasingly to get herself 
invited to live at Wells. Deborah stated firmly that it 
was best that she stay at Vane: “Where you will have 
the company of young folk and perhaps you may be 
able to distract my daughter’s mind from the fate of 
her.own daughters.” 
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Kate had kept silent. She did not like Melissa, whom 
she rightly suspected saw right through her demure 
facade; she had no patience with Clarissa, with her 
nightmares and constant reliving of the past. “Little 
fool, what a fuss to make over such an act. Men and 
women couple as natural as other creatures.” She did 
not care for Deborah Wells either, but was willing to 
tolerate her autocratic ways, just as long as she could 
get the opportunity to turn her wiles on the unsuspect- 
ing Walter. Her chance had come in the spring of 
1718 when Deborah, then aged sixty-eight, fell down 
the polished main stairway at Wells and broke her 
hip. Kate immediately offered to take the reins of 
household government, concealing her satisfaction be- 
hind her usual gentle expression. 

“It'll be a long job—at her age,” Jeremy had warned. 
“Her bones are as brittle as glass.” 

Kate had been quietly adamant, had packed her be- 
longings and had taken the long rough journey from 
Vane in the west, to Wells, which was in the Spanish- 
named area of Anaya, about fifteen miles from the 
capital, Spanish Town. 

- “She should have waited and gone by sea,” Seth said. 

“There’s not a boat due in for another two months. 
She wanted to get away at once.” 

“It seems as if she plans a long stay,” he said in 
surprise as he watched the pack mule being loaded. 

Melissa smiled. “If I know anything of Mistress 
Kate’s mind, she plans to be permanently at Wells.” 

“But why? No, surely not Walter?” 

“A person like Kate doesn’t care about age—all she 
wants is position.” 

“Come, my love, you misjudge the maid.” 

“We'll see.”. 

For nearly two years Kate waited dispassionately for 
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Deborah to die. She ran the house with its teeming 
slaves nearly as well as Deborah herself. She saw that 
Jeremy’s instructions were carried out to the letter. 
When pain kept Deborah awake she would sit up all 
night with her, yet never failed to appear, fresh and 
welcoming, to greet Walter after his dawn ride. At first 
Deborah had been sceptical of Kate’s motive in install- 
ing herself at Wells, not suspecting the true one, but 
over the months as pain and age and increasing dis- 
ability took their toll, scepticism turned to gratitude and 
gratitude to affection. “You're a good child, Kate,” she 
whispered one night when Jeremy’s potions had no 
effect, neither killing pain nor inducing sleep. “I fear 
I misjudged you sadly. A pity that Walter is not 
younger—or less set in his ways—or you a little older.” 

Kate was glad that the flickering candle light con- 
cealed her expression. “You believe that age can affect 
true love, Lady Deb?” j 

“True love? Why, child—you don’t mean—you can’t 
mean you love Walter?” Surprise had strengthened 
Deborah’s voice and her weakened body; she sat 
straighter amidst the piled pillows. 

Kate nodded and said in a voice that was carefully 
filled with emotion, “It is true, these two years in your 
home—seeing him every day—I have come to know, 
admire and love your son.” 

Deborah sank back, silent in the face of this revela- 
tion, her keen mind dulled by her illness: a few years 
ago she would have seen through Kate’s words; now she 
accepted them in good faith. “But, Kate, child, what of 
Walter? Does he return your feelings?” 

“Sometimes I feel that he does—at other times: he 
is cool and distant.” Kate’s voice was low and regretful. 

Deborah put a withered hand over Kate’s. “We must 
observe the proprieties; it will not be fitting for you to 
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stay at Wells after I am gone. Even with a swarm of 
slaves about the place. You must either go back to 
Vane”—Kate gave an involuntary cry of genuine dis- 
may—“or you must wed Walter.” Kate’s heart quick- 
ened, not with amorous anticipation but with a growing 
conviction that at last her long-laid plans might yet be 
executed. She only half heard the next words until 
Deborah asked: “You will, won’t you, child?” 

“T'm—I’m sorry—I didn’t—will what?” : 

“Tell Walter that first thing at day break I wish to 
see him. Tell him, child, he must come immediately he 
rises. I fear there is no time to waste for me.” 


“But, mama, marry Kate? She is but a child,” Walter 
protested. 

“She is nineteen—you are what? Thirty-eight? What 
difference does age make? Philip Lonsdale was more 
than twenty—nearer thirty—-years older than Sarah, 
and look how happy they were. And she loves you.” 
A small voice within added “so she says,” but Deborah 
was too tired to listen to.it. “What are your feelings 
towards her?” 

Walter flexed his riding crop. “You know me, mama. 
I’ve never been one for the ladies—and I can’t for the 
life of me understand what she sees in me. I must admit 
I’m used to having her around; she is always waiting 
when I come up from the cane piece each morning.” 
He paced the big room, with its four-poster and white 
muslin hangings and looped-back mosquito nets. His 
mother’s words had taken him completely unaware. He 
had never considered marriage, and what was even 
more remarkable in the profligate planter society, 
eschewed the accepted practice of taking a slave girl as 
occasional bed-fellow or a mulatto as a permanent— 
or semi-permanent—mistress. He hadn’t changed much 
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from the serious boy who had amused Robert with his 
adult approach to life, years ago at Vane, when the 
ball was given to announce the engagement of Sarah 
and Philip; this was the time when he had championed 
Seth as heir to Vane against the arrogant and bad-man- 
nered Matt. He had grown more like his father as the 
years went by; the same straight back, the same hooded 
dark eyes and long slender hands. His dark hair was 
a legacy from Deborah, and his added height from 
some long-forgotten forebear. He ran Wells property 
with a precision inherited from his father, an attention 
to detail inherited from his mother, and a flair that was 
all his own. His slaves respected him, for he was just 
and never punished without good cause, and then only 
in moderation. 

But to marry—to alter the day-to-day order of his 
life—to be always closely, intimately involved with an- 
other person, when he had been sufficient unto himself 
all his life. He was selfish, yes, but he hurt no one by so 
being. His mother’s pain-weary voice brought him back 
to the moment and to her bedside. 

“You should marry, Walter, beget a son to inherit 
Wells—or else who will have it after you’re gone?” 

“Tt will go back to Melissa’s children, I suppose.” 

“And what if the property laws that they speak of 
come about?” 

“You mean, mama, that Seth’s grandchildren may 
not be able—allowed—to inherit Wells?” 

NCEE 

But mine would, no problem there. The thought 
swept into his mind, and suddenly he did not want any 
but his children to live and work on the land he had 
tended so carefully all these years. 

Deborah’s voice had been weak on that last affirma- 
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tive and he bent and kissed her cheek, all the love that 
he bore her in that light caress. 

“All right, mama, don’t worry. I'll keep Wells safe.” 
He laughed. “And try to get an heir—a grandson for 
you to spoil.” 


Walter and Kate were married quietly at Wells, three 
weeks later. There were no wedding guests, no lavish 
entertainment—Kate thought back with a little shudder 
to the night of horror after Alan and Priscilla were 
married—there was also no honeymoon, as two days 
after Kate had become Lady Wells, Deborah died in 
her sleep. 

The news of Deborah’s death and Walter and Kate’s 
marriage reached Vane and Lonsdale in the same letter. 
Melissa wept a little; she had long been prepared for 
her mother’s death, but still mourned He he 

‘Dead and buried and me so far away.” 

“She led a good life and was loved by all.” Seth 
stroked her hair, subduing his own grief. He had had 
a particular affection for his mother-in-law, remember- 
ing how she had accepted him so graciously as a hus- 
band for Melissa. He went on as lightly as he could 
manage. “And your prophecy came true. Kate did have 
designs on Walter—and brought them to fruition.” 

Melissa achieved a watery smile. “Scheming little 
minx. I wager she no more loves Walter than she has 
ever loved anyone—beyond her own small person.” 

“You are over-harsh on the child, love.” 

“Child? She is nearing twenty. Have you forgot that 
I was barely seventeen when we were wed?” He bent 
and kissed her with as much fervor as in those early 
days of marriage and after a moment she said: “You 
know, husband, at one time I had hopes that Robert 
might have wed Abigail ..” 
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She stopped as the memory of that other marriage 
and all the horror that surrounded it came flooding 
back. Seth sensed her thoughts and drew her into his 
arms. Since their final despairing acceptance that Deb- 
bie was lost to them forever, they had never mentioned 
her, keeping their separate fears as to her fate to them- 
selves. Perhaps, Seth thought, as Melissa trembled in 
his arms, we should have talked, keeping sorrow fast 
only nurtures its increase. Aloud he said, “Don’t think 
of that time, love, think of now—and the future.” 

She did not question how he sensed her thoughts, 
but said wildly: “But what if—if—Debbie is still alive? 
What must her now and her future be? If only I knew— 
it is this awful not knowing that haunts me.” 

Seth sighed, over the past three years he had ex- 
perienced the same haunting fears. “I know, my love. 
She is in God’s hands, we must trust that He will com- 
fort and uphold her.” 

Melissa looked at him in surprise: it was unlike him 
to speak of God. Like most planters he held no deep 
religious convictions; but his words brought some de- 
gree of comfort to her, as he had intended. 


At Lonsdale, Priscilla was too occupied with her three 
young daughters to mourn for Deborah Wells for long 
or with any degree of intensity, or to wonder at the 
unexpected union of Walter and Kate. She was also 
vaguely worried at the change in Alan since his father’s 
death; he was secretive and strangely highly strung, 
losing his usually equable temper over trifles. Then 
one evening after he had had a long meeting with 
Robert Vane and the captain of The Lady Deborah, 
he announced abruptly: “I sail this coming Tuesday 
with Captain Thwaites.” 
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“But, Alan, you have only been back a few weeks, 
surely vou...” 

“T have business to attend—overseas.” She flinched: 
at his tone and he said quickly: “Sorry love. it is too 
much to ask you to accept so soon, but there are some 
things that onlv T can do.” 

“Your father didn’t have to travel so often,” she 
said crisplv. and he flushed and turned away. “Alan, 
what is it? You are keeping somethine from me. Why 
don’t vou trust me? Is it so shameful?” She was shocked 
at the expression of grief in his eyes. “What is it, my 
love. what is it?” 

“You wilt have to know sooner or later. I feel that 
I have committed a crime against mv father’s memory 
in the course which I have determined.” He paused and 
with a flash of insight she exclaimed: 

“Tt’s to do with Captain Thwaites. isn’t it?” 

He nodded. “When JT went to Fneland on this last 
voyage I discovered that The Ladv Dehorah had been 
used as a slaver. I was deeply shocked and angry at 
first. but soon had to admit that mv shock and grief 
were for my father not for myself I do not really 
condemn the practice.” He avoided her eyes. “And— 
I—we—have decided to continue—in the trading of 
slaves.” 

“Who are ‘we’?”” 

He was surprised at her calm acceptance of his halt- 
ing words then remembered that despite her own black 
blood. to have slaves was a normal wav of life for 
her. He sighed with relief. “Rob Vane. myself -and 
Thwaites—to begin with. in the Deborah Later we'll 
probablh use the Miss Priscilla and The Lady Sarah. 
We'll probablv change the names. You're nat upset?” 

“No. -surprised. I thought vou had inherited your 
father’s idealistic beliefs. So this has been the cause of 
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your moods and worried looks. But what made you 
change your views? And when? I seem to remember 
you saying that you would ‘further the lot of the colored 
man.’ ” 

“The colored man, yes. Quite different from a black 
slave. I don’t think I have changed my views. I con- 
formed with father’s to please him, but I always felt 
uncomfortable with the other planters’ sons, they treated 
me as if I didn’t belong. When father died I decided 
that I would at Jast be myself, not a shadow of him. All 
the same I have a terrible load of guilt.” 

“What does Ann feel about it?” 

“T haven’t told her. Perhaps you will tell her for 
me?” 

“You fear a different reaction than mine?” 

He nodded. “She took our father’s death very badly 
—she may feel that I have acted with undue haste.” 

“Yl tell her. But, Alan, I know little of such matters, 
but won’t you be flouting the English Asiento by this 
trade?” 

He shook his head. “The Lonsdale Line is English; 
there will be no problem. And we shall not be trading 
illicitly, for arrangements have been made for us to 
join the South Sea Company which holds the Asiento.” 

She kissed him and took a candle from the sideboard. 
“Let us go to bed and tomorrow_I hope to see the 
Alan I know, not this gloomy stranger I have lived with 
these past weeks.” 


Abigail Venner threw the reins of her aging gray cob 
to a groom and went slowly up the outside stairway. 
She moved easily now, her limp forgotten. She still 
had to wear one shoe with a built-up sole, but her 
earlier anguish over her leg was over. She had developed 
into an attractive woman: at nineteen she was still slim 
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but she had grown out of her gauche angularity. She 

had hardly grown in height, a fact. which caused her 

concern at times, but her mousy hair had become . 
thicker and richer in color, the latent russet tints height- 

ened by the strong sunlight. Her. sallow skin had ac- 

quired a bronzed patina which enhanced her very white 

small teeth and hazel eyes. 

As she lingered on the landing that joined the double 
stairway, and gazed across the rolling lawns, kept close- 
cut by the slaves with their machetes and beyond to 
the waving cane, she thought of the years she had been 
at Vane and how her life had changed. Inevitably her 
thoughts turned to Robert: regretfully she remembered 
that they had never danced the Allemande—the slaves’ 
revolt had ended the joyful times. 

She tried not to think of that night—or of Debbie. 
She shuddered, if it had not been for her lame leg she 
might have been amongst those in the yurta. Since that 
time she had hardly seen Robert: he was out with his 
father from dawn till nightfall, learning how to run the 
ever-growing plantation. Seth was fifty now, considered 
a good age in a tropical climate: he was as fit as ever 
but was anxious that Robert should be proficient in 
every aspect of running the property as early as possible. 
Robert also made journeys to various ports to buy 
slaves, or was away—sometimes months at a time— 
with the militia, helping to repel the French in 
skirmishes when a landing had been made in remote 
coastal districts to steal slaves. There were also in- 
numerable pirate raids for the same purpose and many 
abortive slave risings. Lately he had spent a lot of time 
at Lonsdale. 

Abigail sighed, her youthful adoration for him had 
developed into a deep, consuming love: yet, for all her 
daydreams and hopes, he hardly noticed she existed. 
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That night he sat across the supper table from her 
and her heart beat so furiously that she was convinced 
that Michael on one hand and David Pierce on the 
other would hear it. Then her whole world shattered 
as he answered a question from Seth—a question which 
in her confused state she had not heard. 

“Aye, father. We leave as soon after dawn as pos~ 
sible.” 

Leave? Where was he going? 

As if he had heard her heartsick unspoken questions, 
he glanced across the table and held her stricken gaze 
for a moment. His eyes were serious—almost stern— 
and she dropped her own before he could read all that 
they were silently saying. 

“Will you be gone long, Rob?” Michael asked. 

“A few months—three—maybe four or even five.” 

So long—longer than ever before—-a lifetime. She 
felt herself go pale and she feared that she was going 
to faint or cry, or somehow bring unwanted attention 
to herself. 

“Abigail.” Melissa’s soft voice cut through her misery. 
“You have scarce touched your plate, are you not 
well?” 

“Thank you, Aunt Melissa, I—I have the headache. 
Perhaps...” 

“Tt is a warm night and the candles only add to the 
heat. Take a little walk on the verandah—the north 
one—it may cool you and help your headache. I will 
have some supper put up for your return. Robert, would 
you kindly escort Abigail. . .” 

“Oh, no!” Abigail, who had half risen from her 
chair, sat down again. 

“ ,. and you may have supper 4 deux on your re- 
turn.” 

Robert held the chair for Abigail and smiled at his 
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mother. She gazed serenely back at him, her brown 
eyes wide and guileless. Abigail was thankful for the 
flickering candle light that hid her blushes, certain that. 
she was the cynosure of all eyes, but the rest of the 
diners were quite unconcerned, except David, who 
watched her go with a slight frown. 

Just as in that early morning on the deck five years 
ago, so now Robert took her hand and tucked it firmly 
beneath his arm, and they paced slowly along the dark 
verandah, lit irregularly by smoky torches stuck into 
iron sconces. There was all the romance and magic of 
the tropic night about them, but neither seemed aware 
of anything beyond themselves. Abigail was concentrat- 
ing on keeping her body from trembling and Robert 
was looking thoughtfully down on the top of her bent 
head. 

“We never did dance the Allemande, did we, Abi- 
gail?” he said. 

She looked up, startled: he had always been so 
formal in addressing her, always “Mistress Abigail,” 
in contrast to Michael and David, who called her “Ab- 
bie” and teased her about her lack of height and her 
russet hair. 

“No,” she said sadly. “I’ve thought of it often.” 
Then hastily, to cover her boldness: “Where-—where 
are you going?” 

“To England—-and then to Africa.” 

“Africa?” 

“Yes, Alan and I—Michael soon, if he gets over his 
silly fear of the sea—we are going into the slave trade.” 
She was silent and he stopped and turned her to face 
him. “Does that trouble you? Are you shocked?” 

“Oh no, why should it? Everyone has slaves, some- 
one has to bring them here.” 

He laughed. “Well, that’s a practical outlook. I wish 
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Ann Lonsdale held the same views. She is so furious she 
won’t speak to either Alan or myself.” 

She felt a stab of jealousy. “Does—does that upset 
you?” 

“What?” 

“That Ann won’t speak to you.” 

“Lord, no—it’s just so annoyingly unrealistic. Just 
because her father . . .” He stopped and looked down 
at her. “But it would upset me, very much, if you 
wouldn’t speak to me.” 

“That could never happen . . .” she began, then 
stopped in confusion. 

“Abigail, when I come back, we’ll dance that Alle- 
mande. Is that a bargain?” 

“Oh yes. Oh, Robert . . .” Her eyes shone with such 
happiness that he didn’t have to ask the next question. 
He bent and murmured against her parted lips: “We'll 
dance the Allemande—at our wedding.” And then he 
kissed her. 


3. 


“How’s that loading going, Alan?” Robert Vane called 
from the wharf. 

“Not badly; another week should see us through.” 

The Lady Deborah had discharged her cargo of sugar 
at Bristol and then had made a slow way up to Liver- 
pool to load the cargo which would be traded for slaves. 
Firearms were the main form of payment. A treaty had 
been made with the merchants on the Slave Coast by 
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some of the leaders of the tribes from the deep rain 
forest of Ashanti and Dahomey, who had penetrated 
down-to the coast. Firearms would give these tribes . 
superiority over inland tribes throughout the vast plains 
of the Sudan, and they had agreed to deliver unlimited 
numbers of slaves in return for such payment. 

Robert soon realized that he had hopelessly under- 
estimated the length of the voyage: instead of three to 
five months very likely it would be a year or more. 
When they reached the African Coast, trading might 
take three to four months alone, with long-drawn-out 
negotiations with Portuguese half-castes for the miser- 
able slaves, huddled either in hulks off the coast or in 
the dreaded prisons, called barracoons, on the shore. 

After the exchange of goods, preceded by much 
bartering and “brawta” to the King, of lace hats, brandy 
and handkerchiefs, the slaves would be hurried on board 
under strict guard. Many at this point tried to escape, 
preferring to drown rather than submit to the horrors of 
the unknown future. Once on board they were made to 
travel prone on platforms in the hold where sometimes 
the distance in height between each platform was no 
more than two feet seven or eight inches. Some of the 
slaves would be hardened, having been enslaved by 
opposing tribes after defeat in battle. Others would be 
terrified young girls or boys’sold in good faith by their 
parents, who thought that they were helping their chil- 
dren by selling them to a more affluent “civilized” and 
“kinder” society. All this and more Alan and Robert 
learned from Henry Thwaites after they were under 
way. 

At length they were ready to sail from Liverpool, 
their hold crammed with firearms and with woollen and 
cotton goods, glass beads and small ornaments for bar- 
ter with less warlike traders. 
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Robert stood at the rail and watched the misty shore 
of England recede. His feelings were mixed; he was 
going to the home of one of his forebears, embarking 
on a trade that had brought misery to countless thou- 
sands. He fought down any feeling of compassion and 
justified his acceptance with the argument that slavery 
was as old as man himself. 

Henry Thwaites joined him, muffled against the chill 
air. 

“We’re bound first for Sherbro, an English establish- 
ment.” 

“Whete’s that?” 

“South of the Sierra Leone range. Then down the 
Grain Coast, round Palmas to the Ivory Coast, past the 
Cape of Three Points to the Portuguese Fort of Elmina. 
Tricky bastards, those Portugee; you watch y’r step, 
Master Robert. You an’ Sir Alan, you’re green to this 
game; they’ll pull a fast one if you let ’em.” 

“That’s where you come in, Thwaites. Where next?” 

“Last port o’ call is Whydah on the Slave Coast.” 
Thwaites glanced along at the trim lines of The Lady 
Deborah. “Don’t want to cram too many in her. She’ll 
take four hundred easy—mebbe four-fifty. Some 
captains’d get in six hundred, but chances are you'd 
lose a couple of hundred.” 

Despite his resolve Robert felt sick at the man’s 
matter-of-fact manner. Four hundred in the small hold 
of the Deborah. Thwaites was going on: “You want to 
get a selection, see? Get Mandingoes at Sherbro, good 
fr house slaves, gentle folk and biddable. Now, on the 
Gold Coast y’r Koromantyn is a tough one f’r field 
work, but stubborn. Lord, Master Robert, they give 
trouble—an’ not easily broke in. Y’r best bet fr field 
work are the Pawpaws from Whydah, y’r pay more, but 
they work well and are biddable. As I say, we stop at 
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Whydah, no point in going on to Benin, you mostly gets 
Eboes there—an’ like as not lose half.” 

“Why?” 

“They gets melancholy too easy—try to kill them- 
selves, more often than not succeed.” 

Thwaites went on with a lugubrious list of the 
diseases that one had to expect on the voyage back 
through the fearsome Middle Passage. “That’s why y’r 
don’t want to crowd ’em or y’r going to get smallpox 
rampant through the whole ship, crew an’ cargo alike, 
Then there’s the flux—stinks up the ship something aw- 
ful. Once at sea y’r want to get a few each day—get 
’em to dance...” 

“Dance? You’re not serious?” 

“Never more so. Sure Master Robert, dancin’s good 
exercise. Then wash ’em off with a good douse 0’ sea 
water...” 

Thwaites droned on, but Robert’s thoughts were 
elsewhere. At the mention of dancing a mental picture 
of Abigail came back to him and he was lost in reverie 
of their approaching life together; they would produce. 
an heir for Vane who would be only an eighth colored, 
and no law would dispute the inheritance. Not that this 
influenced his feelings for Abigail, but it was an added 
point in favor of their union. 

If either Robert or Alan were revolted by the condi- 
tions of their human cargo or felt any remorse at their 
undertaking, they concealed it from each other and 
refused to acknowledge it to themselves. By the time 
they were on their way back through the Middle 
Passage and approaching the islands their -thoughts 
were centered on the profit they would make from the 
sale of their cargo. 

They were two days off the coast of Jamaica when 
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the lookout aloft in the forward rigging called: “Sail. 
Sai-i-l-oooh.” 

“Where away?” 

“Astern. French schooner.” 

They could see the approaching vessel now. It was 
obvious that this was no friendly passing ship but one 
of the French pirate craft that had become prolific in 
recent years. She was closing on them fast and they 
would either have to outsail her or turn and fight. 

“Can we lose her, Captain Thwaites?” 

“Happen we can’t. She’s built for speed and we be 
weighed down with cargo. She’s bristling with guns and 
looks to be spoiling fr a fight—a quick end and a 
prize.” 

“If it’s a fight she wants, then by God, she'll have 
one. Batten down the holds, every man to his post. 
Smart now.” 

The crisp ring in Alan’s voice might have come from 
his father and Robert admired his instant assessment of 
the situation—but felt also an unfamiliar flicker of 
fear. This was not defending a strongly fortified house 
against a few insurgent slaves or driving off a handful 
of drunken coastal raiders, backed by the militia; this 
was pitting untried landlubbers against skilled and sea- 
soned pirates, men whose way of life was roaming the 
seas, plundering and killing. These thoughts were only 
half formed when the first volley of shot cut across their 
stern, then Thwaites luffed and brought them broadside 
with the attacker. Either the French crew were taken by 
surprise at the devastating return of fire from the 
Deborah, ot they were not as experienced as Robert 
had feared, for they appeared confused by Thwaites’ 
masterly handling of his craft, which now took her out 
of the line of fire and athwart the enemies’ bows. 
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The noise was deafening; keening wails from the help- 
less slaves below; the whine of musket balls and screams 
from the wounded; yells of derision and defiance from 
both vessels. The cross-fire had been so rapid that a 
pall of thick smoke obscured both the attackers and the 
attacked, and under its cover Thwaites maneuvered his 
craft so that once more the pirate ship would receive 
the full force of a broadside. He drew away, then made 
a long reach on a starboard tack, then closed rapidly 
under cover of the acrid smoke; even a slight miscal- 
culation and there would have been a collision, but as 
the last gun’s echo died away he drew away with perfect 
precision. There came a mighty cheer from the crew of 
The Lady Deborah, as through a rift in the fumes they 
could see the pirate ship listing badly to port, both 
masts shot away, the rigging a tangled mass through 
which flames were already beginning to take hold. 

“We did it,” Alan exclaimed, his face streaked with 
grime. “We did it, Rob my lad.” His expression of tri- 
umph changed to one of concern as he saw Robert, still 
clasping a smoking musket, inert over the taffrail. “Rob, 
what ails you, man? Are you hurt?” There was no an- 
swer and Alan called urgently to the two nearest sea- 
men. “Hey, belay there. Get Mr. Vane down to his cabin 
and the surgeon to him.” 


Abigail’s overwhelming joy at her betrothal to Robert 
was tempered as the months passed with no word or 
sign of when he would return. It was almost a repetition 
of Charlotte Wells’ wait for the first Robert Vane. But 
her disposition was so different from Charlotte’s that 
the long wait had no adverse effect on her character. 
She spent the first months in sewing her trousseau from 
the yards of fine linen and silk that Melissa still had, 
stored away from her visit to England, and Abigail 
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snipped and stitched lovingly and patiently. She made 
fine lawn lace-trimmed shirts for Robert, the pattern 
cut carefully from one left in his press. 

There was space enough at Vane for the young couple 
to have their own wing apart from the rest of the house- 
hold. So that it would be self-sufficient a pantry and 
kitchen were added, and when the personal sewing was 
finished Melissa and Abigail spent weeks in refurbishing 
the upholstery and bed-linen, polishing the furniture to 
a high gloss, and laying bunches of khus-khus in the 
presses and chests. There was no need for them to do 
this, the sewing maids or house slaves could have done 
as well or better, but such activities helped to pass the 
time. 

At length, nearly fourteen months after The Lady 
Deborah had sailed, news came that she was approach- 
ing Savanna-la-Mar. Abigail was radiant at the news. 
“Oh, Aunt Melissa, my heart will burst for very joy. I 
must go down to meet him.” 

“It is not very decorous for a young lady to be so 
blatant in showing her feelings,” Melissa said, then 
smiled at the flash of dismay. “Of course you shall go— 
we shall both go.” 

Eventually it seemed that the whole of the Vane 
household would be at the jetty to greet the travelers. 
The Pierce family were there with the youngest Pierce, 
Emma, aged five, wildly excited at all that was happen- 
ing. Priscilla Lonsdale and her two eldest daughters, 
Anthea and Ione, were almost weeping with joy. The 
brilliant blue and green of the sea, the softer blue of the 
sky, the bright soft flowing dresses of the women all 
helped to create a scene of gaiety and light-hearted 
anticipation. Happiness ran like wildfire from the three 
families to their accompanying body slaves and a group 
of interested townspeople. 
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Then as The Lady Deborah nudged against the jetty, 
the laughter and chattering voices were silenced; the 
Lonsdale fiag fiew at half-mast and on the scrubbed 
white deck was a black-draped coffin. 

Alan Lonsdale clambered heavily over the side, his 
face set and ravaged with grief. He went straight to 
Seth and Melissa and gripped their hands: “Uncle Seth, 
Aunt Melissa... 1...” He choked on the words. 

Seth’s eyes were on the coffin. “Robert?” 

Alan nodded. 

Melissa gave a sharp cry and Seth steadied her with 
his arm. “What happened?” His voice was unnaturally 
calm but his eyes were glazed with shock. 

“We were set on by French pirates. We—beat them 
off successfully, but Rob got a ball through his chest. 
He—must have died instantly.” 

Seth nodded. “Go to your wife, lad. Tell me—the 
rest—later.” 

The gathering dispersed in stunned silence. Only one 
figure remained. 

Abigail stood as if unable to move, her face white, 
her eyes wide and tearless. 

Robert dead? 

He couldn’t be: they were going to be married— 
they were at last going to dance the Allemande. He 
couldn’t be dead—he was so alive, so wonderfully alive. 

A hand touched her arm; she did not move or seem 
to hear when Seth said: “Come, lass. Come, child. We 
will away home.” 

It took Melissa longer to recover from the shock of 
Robert’s death than from Debbie’s abduction. She aged 
overnight; her soft brown eyes lost their luster, her 
hair went lank and her whole body sagged and shrank. 

At first Seth was too numbed to feel. sorrow, but 
gradually the truth was borne upon him; he had lost his 
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eldest son, the heir to Vane—the owner—for the prop- 
erty had become legally his when he came of age. Now 
Seth held the trust again for two years until Michael 
reached his majority. 

All his hope and pride was in Michael now: Debbie 
had disappeared, Clarissa was childlike and living in the 
past .. . and now Robert, his firstborn, closer to him 
than anyone apart from Melissa, had been killed by a 
damned French musket ball. 

Seth shut his eyes against the harsh sunlight: in this 
land death came swiftly, just as life pulsated faster than 
in a colder climate; but death to others, not his son. 

Abigail was trancelike until after the funeral; then as 
the final clods mounded over the coffin, the realization 
of loss swept over her and she wept. Silently the tears 
streamed down her face and amidst the other mourners’ 
sorrow, her own went unremarked and uncomforted. 


Alan was possessed by an unreasoning sense of guilt for 
his brother-in-law’s death; surprisingly it was Priscilla 
who tried to make him see that this was folly. 

“Just because you suggested the voyage to Robert 
doesn’t make you guilty or in any way to blame. Robert 
wanted to go; he knew the hazards. And although f 
mourn him deeply, I keep thinking that it might have 
been you.” She shuddered at her words. “But I beg 
you, Alan, please don’t go on the next voyage. Captain 
Thwaites is perfectly capable...” 

“You forget how he swindled my father? I must be 
there to make certain that he doesn’t swindle me.” 

“But Alan, you have been away over a year. Is each 
voyage going to take so long?” He kept silent and she 
went on with a rising passion. “What sort of a mar- 
riage will ours be? What sort is it now with you away 
more than you're here? What of our children—they 
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scarcely know you? Let Thwaites go—-or get someone 
who is trustworthy. Surely, even if he does swindle you 
somewhat, we can afford it. After all, the estate can...” 

“All right—one more voyage and then I'll stay. But, 
Priscilla, give me a son. We need an heir for Lonsdale.” 

She looked at him wordlessly. Already the corrupting 
influence of slave trading was affecting him. “Give me 
a son”: an order, given as if he were buying produce; 
no affection; no love—an order. She turned away so 
that he should not see her sudden tears. 


Kate Wells heard the news of Robert’s death some 
weeks after the tragedy. She felt no sense of loss, mere- 
ly a slight satisfaction that she had decided he would be 
of no advantage as a husband; she ignored the fact 
that he had shown no interest in her as a wife. She 
wondered briefly how that whey-faced little cripple had 
taken the news; then her thoughts switched to their 
usual channel—herself. She was bored with life at 
Wells; Walter was dull as a person and unexciting as 
a lover. After the first few days of marriage—days 
when he tried to adjust to this new situation—he had 
slipped back into his set ways and the routine of a life- 
time, and spent most of the day around the property 
and most of the evening working in his study at his 
books or nodding in an armchair. He was not sensitive 
enough to see that Kate was bored. His mother had 
never been bored, so why should Kate? The difference 
in their ages was too great for them to have very much 
in common. Kate made no effort to bridge the gap by 
showing any interest in the property. Why should she? 
She had got part of what she had schemed for. She was 
one of those people who are at their best at the end of 
a day; she tended to be sluggish and sleepy early on, 
which was when Walter was at his best. The effort she 
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had made during Deborah’s illness to meet him each 
morning with a bright face and a welcoming smile was 
not necessary now and she thankfully let it lapse. She 
was more often than not still asleep when he left at 
dawn, so that sometimes days would pass before they 
saw each other except at nightfall. 

To pass the time she had taken to exploring the un- 
used rooms at Wells, and one evening, while Walter 
snored exasperatingly in his chair, she found herself in 
Deborah Wells’ vast bedroom. She opened a big hang- 
ing press. Rows of gowns in styles long since out of 
fashion hung in splendor. Underneath on racks were 
shoes of every color and mode of the past fifty years. 
On shelves above were fans, reticules, gloves carefully 
wrapped in old linen; all the trivia of a lady of means. 
She closed the door with a sigh of ill-humor: they 
would stay there until they were mildewed and frayed 
or.eaten by moths and cockroaches—unless some en- 
terprising house slave removed them gradually. She 
shrugged: let them, I don’t mind, they wouldn’t dare 
touch a thing in my presses. She was right, the house 
slaves at Wells had soon learnt to beware of their new 
mistress’s sharp tongue and deftly-wielded riding crop. 

She moved on to a dresser, on it a cheval mirror 
teflected her image blurred by the flickering candle 
light. She opened a drawer: neat piles of linen under- 
wear, the fragrance of khus-khus emanated, its musky 
odor sharply evoking Deborah’s presence. For a mo- 
ment she felt a twinge of shame at her prying fingers 
and eyes, but she shook it off. This was her home now, 
she had a right to go anywhere, look where she would. 
On impulse she lifted one pile, her eyes narrowed then 
she gave a satisfied smile at what she saw: letters, three 
packets of letters tied with yellowing linen thread. There 
was also a slim book. With no sense of shame she 
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picked them up then dropped them back in one con- 
tinuous movement, smoothing the linen over them. She 
had caught a slight movement behind her reflected in 
the mirror and without turning she said: “Don’t you 
think these garments of your mother’s should be made 
secure in a locked press, Walter?” She turned now and 
smiled. 

Walter was standing by the door, a stern expression 
on his face. Her heart skipped, how long had he been 
standing there? “I check through the presses every so 
often as I am afraid that things will disappear. Did I 
do wrong, Walter?” 

Her timid query made his face relax into a smile. “Of 
course not. Have them made secure—or give the things 
away. I leave it to your judgment. But why pursue such 
an occupation at night? I searched half the house to 
find you.” 

She hesitated. Should she tell him the truth? That 
she was bored to tears, that their marriage was a com- 
plete failure. What would she lose if she did? Every- 
thing, perhaps. Telling the truth was alien to Kate; she 
decided on a half truth. “I—I get so lonely with you 
out all day and working at night... .” Or sleeping with 
grunts and obscene snores, she thought viciously. “I do ~ 
not like to bother you with my little worries.” 

“Kate, I’m a selfish brute. I’ve been so used to being 
on my own. I forget my marital state. Perhaps we should 
entertain? Have a house party?” It cost him a lot to 
make such a suggestion but he was rewarded by Kate 
throwing her arms round his neck and exclaiming in 
unfeigned delight: “Oh yes! Yes, Walter, that would 
be marvelous. Come, let us make plans now.” 

Over a glass of Madeira for Kate and one of rum 
and lime juice for Walter, they drew up a guest list and 
made tentative dates. For the first time there was a 
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naturalness between them. Kate was genuinely eager, 
and Walter sensed the difference, without being able to 
define the cause, and responded to it with more warmth 
and enthusiasm-than she had believed him capable of. 
That night he made love to her with an ardor that very 
nearly resigned her to her married state. 


Melissa had been so engrossed in her own grief that she 
had not appreciated how deeply Abigail had been af- 
fected by Robert’s death, until one morning, just before 
second breakfast, she was startled out of her reverie by 
a piercing scream, followed by the sound of bare feet 
running along the verandah. 

“Oh, Miss M’lissa—oh, ma’am.” 

“Pull yourself together, Merdina,” Melissa said sharp- 
ly. “Nothing can excuse such behavior.” 

Merdina dropped to her knees and clasped her head 
in her hands, rocking back and forth, keening softly. 
“It—it Miss Abigail, ma’am—oh, Miss M’lissa—it dead 
she dead.” 

Melissa went cold with shock: her first thought, oh 
God, not another—then she got up and. went quickly 
toward Abigail’s room. 

“No, Missis—she not there. She in—-in—where she 
go if she wed.” 

“The north wing?” 

“Me no know ’bout nort’—it where she...” 

“All right. Hurry, girl—run for Dr. Jeremy.” 

“But Miss...” 

“Quickly, girl—no more waste of time.” 

Melissa hurried toward the north wing. with a sense 
of purpose and urgency she had not known since 
Robert’s death. At first it seemed empty and then in 
the dressing-room she saw Abigail half submerged in a 
large hip bath, the water stained crimson. She was un- 
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conscious, her head hanging forward onto her chest, 
her face bloodless. Melissa felt faint and sick at the 
sight, believing for a moment that Merdina was right 
and that it was useless to fetch Jeremy; but reason 
took charge and with untapped strength she bent and 
lifted the girl and laid her dripping body on the wide 
bed. Nausea swept over her again as she saw that both 
wrists had been slashed. Blood seeped out afresh and 
Melissa pulled the cases from two pillows and tied them 
firmly round each wrist. Then she wrapped Abigail in 
a large bathrobe, silently praying that Jeremy would 
come soon. 

’ But it was David Pierce who returned with Merdina. 
“My father is over at Lonsdale. Don’t worry, Aunt 
Melissa, P've been my father’s assistant these many 
years... .” He sounded confident but he grew pale as 
he gazed down at Abigail. He examined her rapidly and 
Melissa waited in growing dismay as she saw his ex~ 
pression change to one of deep concern. 

“Is she—is she alive?” 

“Barely. You saved her by getting her out of the 
bath in time and bandaging her wrists. Luckily she 
hadn’t cut the artery——otherwise nothing could have 
saved her.” 

He opened his bag and took out a curved needle 
and some fine thread and with gentle delicate move- 
ments sutured the jagged cuts. As he rebandaged them 
with strips of linen, Abigail stirred and gave a little 
moan. 

“She’s lost a lot of blood. If only there was some way 
of—no matter, it’s impossible. Give her plenty of fluids 
—as much as she will take—as soon as she is fully con- 
scious. And keep her warmly covered.” 

Melissa smiled for the first time in weeks. “Darling 
David, how can I thank you? You really are a doctor.” 
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“No, not yet. I know enough to know how much I 
don’t know. But I go next month to study at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, where my father 
was.” He looked down at Abigail. “After you have put 
dry- clothes on her, call me. I will stay with her until 
she is fully conscious.” 

David paced the verandah while house slaves bustled 
in and out of Abigail’s room, with expressions of min- 
gled fear and delight at the drama of it all. He paced 
unseeing, unhearing, his thoughts all for the girl who 
had come so close to death. 

“David.” He turned as Melissa called from the door- 
way. “She is conscious now and very restless.” 

He took a goblet of fruit juice from Melissa and held 
it to Abigail’s lips, but she feebly batted it away and 
whispered: “Why didn’t you leave me? I don’t want to 
live—not without Robert.” 

David flinched at her words and his eyes filled with 
pain. Melissa thought with surprise: why, David is in 
love with Abigail. Oh, poor boy. 

“That is nonsense,” he said sharply. “You cannot 
give up so easily. Robert would be ashamed of you, 
acting like a coward.” 

Melissa caught her breath at his harsh tone but the 
effect on Abigail was electric; her eyes were suddenly- 
alive again, her voice stronger as she asked in dismay, 
“He wouldn’t be, would he?” 

“Of course. You have to learn to live your life now 
and in the future. You cannot give up. Remember how 
Robert and my father made you accept your maimed 
foot? That sort of courage and determination is needed 
now. You don’t have to forget Robert—none of us will 
-—remember the good times, but live in the present, 
and for the people who love you .. .” His voice fal- 
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tered and Melissa’s eyes filled with tears. She took the 
goblet from him and held it to Abigail’s lips and this 
time she meekly drank. 

“Thank you, David,” Melissa said. “Not only for 
saving Abigail—you have helped me also.” 

Abigail regained her strength very slowly despite 
David’s constant attention and attendance at her bed- 
side. She had been moved back to her own room, as 
Melissa believed that the suite would keep reminding 
her of what might have been. 

Jeremy visited her later that same day and said after- 
wards: “Good work, son. When you’re back from 
Bart’s you'll be teaching me the latest techniques.” 

“Thank you, father. I—I had the greatest incentive 
though—in saving Mistress Abigail.” 

“You mean you love her? Would make her your 
wife?” 

“Yes. I'd marry her and take her to England next 
month. If she’d have me.” 

“And won’t she?” 

“fT cannot ask her, father. I’ve loved her since she 
was a skinny little lass with a pinched face and a limp. 
Pve watched all these years how her face would glow if 
Robert so much as glanced at her. When he died her 
whole world died. How can J ask her to wed me when 
she has just tried to take her life through sorrow over 
another man?” 

“Dave, lad, you have been much alone, hardly 
knowing young women; you have a lot to learn. The 
first thing is that you can never be sure how any one 
woman will react to a given situation. Don’t go away 
without letting her know your feelings. You saved her 
life—that will surely count in your favor.” 

“T’m not so sure. She wanted to die.” 
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“Y doubt it,” Jeremy said drily. “She may have 
thought so for a while, but I think she would have cut 
her wrists more deeply. Then no one could have saved 
her. Well, I have to call in at Lonsdale once more; it 
seems that Priscilla is enceinte again. God give that it is 
a boy this time. Go on, lad, ask her now.” He raised 
his riding crop in salute and strode down the verandah. 

David stood irresolute. What had he to lose? He 
moved slowly toward Abigail’s room. She glanced up 
as he entered, her bandaged wrists hidden by the cov- 
erlet. She was very pale but the wild look had left her 
eyes. 

’ “Why, Doctor David, two visits within the hour. 
Has my case worsened?” It was a brave attempt at light- 
heartedness and gave him the lead he needed. 

“No, my first—and most precious—patient is pro- 
gressing well. And may I remind you that I am not yet 
a doctor.” 

She had flushed slightly at his description and asked 
quickly, “Not yet a doctor? But you have been helping 
your father for years...” 

“And read all his books, and assisted at many cut- 
tings and blood-lettings. But I have to study at a hos- 
pital and gain my degree before I am qualified to 
practice medicine on my own.” 

“T see,” she said in a small voice. “When—when will 
this be?” 

“As soon as I am satisfied that you have made a 
complete recovery. Abigail, will you go to England with 
me—as my wife?” 

Her hand fiew to her mouth, remembering the way 
Robert had asked her to be his wife; but he hadn’t, he’d 
said that they would dance the Allemande at their wed- 
ding. She shut her eyes in agony at the remembrance, 
but opened them as David took her hands in his and 
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said urgently: “Abigail, I love you. I’ve loved you since 
you first went to my father’s surgery. I would still have 
loved you if my father had been unable to do anything 
about your leg. I would have loved you if you had 
stayed thin and starved-looking, instead of turning into 
the beautiful woman I will always love. I don’t expect 
you to love me—yet. But you cannot spend your life 
pining, when there is so much living to do.” 

David did not know it, but it was the touch of Vane 
authority and arrogance in his voice that made her 
hesitate—that quality inherited from his grandfather, 
Robert Vane. She became aware for the first time that 
David was very like his cousin in looks and bearing 
and wondered why she had never noticed this before. 
Her first instinct had been one of complete rejection, 
but feeling his warm hands on hers, seeing the ardent 
light in his eyes, against her will she felt safe and 
cherished again. 

“May I—may I think about it, David? You have 
tather taken me by surprise.” 

“Yes, but not for long. I will be back at nightfall.” 
Before he released her hands he bent and kissed her 
firmly on the lips—and then was gone. 

The sensation that flooded through her numbed 
heart was so intense and healing that she nearly called 
him back to say: no need to wait for nightfall. 
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“Wells is certainly very gay,” Melissa murmured to Seth. 
“And even my dear stolid brother seems to be enjoying 
life a little more than usual.” 

“The effect of married life,’ he murmured with a 
She gave him as withering a look as her gentle face 
was capable of expressing. “I need more convincing 
than a plastered party smile.” 

Wells had been transformed for the house party that 
was now in full swing. Ten couples and their children 
from some of the most prominent planter families were 
present. Kate’s greatest triumph was the presence of the 
Governor, Sir Nicholas Lawes. He was attended by his 
distant cousin, the Earl of Ashbrook, and Kate was 
determined to charm one or the other. Some eyebrows 
had been raised at the presence of the Vanes and Lons- 
dales, but their great wealth kept tongues in check—at 
least until they were back in their own plantations. 

Melissa touched Seth’s arm. “Walk with me for a 
while, I find the noise of such loud talk a little fa- 
tiguing.” 

He gave her a quick look and frowned; since Robert’s 
death she-had grown thin and careworn. Abigail’s mar- 
tiage to David had been a quiet affair with only the 
immediate families present, but it had drained Melissa 
of what little strength she possessed. They strolled along 
@» broad verandah to the quiet of the east wing. 
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“T find it strange to be back at Wells and see another 
woman preside,” she murmured. 

“You are not over fond of Kate, are you, love?” 

“T don’t trust her. She was always a sly little thing. I 
don’t like her attitude toward you, either.” 

“Toward me? She is always polite—whatever her 
inner feelings.” 

“She has a way of casting looks at you when she 
thinks no one is looking. A sort of—oh, I don’t know— 
she seems triumphant, somehow.” : 

Seth Jaughed and put an arm round her. “You're 
becoming fanciful, my love. You think she has designs 
on me? Surely I’m rather old for dalliance?” 

Melissa laughed with him. “No, I don’t suspect her 
of that—although,” she stopped and turned to face him, 
“TI wouldn’t entirely blame any woman for having de- 
signs on you—even now.” 


“May I have this dance, Lady Wells?” 

Kate smiled up at Geoffrey, Earl of Ashbrook, and 
took his out-stretched hand. The music was lively and 
the dance one in which a couple could stay together 
most of the time. “Oh,” she gasped as the music ended. 
“IT vow I’ve danced more tonight than in my whole life 
before.” 

“Our steps match well,” he said. 

She glanced up and half caught her breath; he was 
very handsome and his tone had been serious with an 
undercurrent of meaning that sent a small thrill of warn- 
ing through her. 

“May I bring you some refreshment?” 

“How kind—a little wine.” 

She watched him go through the crowded room to 
the buffet set up in the dining-room. He was a head 
above the rest of her guests, his grayish blond hair tied 
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simply at the back with a velvet ribbon. She looked 
round to see if Walter was amongst the dancers but 
could see no sign of him. She felt that she was on the 
brink of an experience for which her knowledge and 
level of sophistication had not prepared her, and she 
both feared and longed for it. He was back very quick- 
ly, followed by a slave boy with a laden tray, and led 
her to a side verandah where small tables had been set 
up. “There we are, thought you’d be hungry after all 
that exertion.” He had brought not only wine but a 
platter of cold chicken legs and warm crusty bread. 
They ate with their fingers, picnic fashion, and Kate 
found her fears dissolving into an emotion unknown to 
her before. 

“How long do you keep your lovers?” he asked 
casually. 

She choked over a sip of wine. “My lord, what a 
question . . .” she began, when at last she could speak. 

“Surely it does not offend? A woman like you— 
married to a clod. You don’t love him, I can see that; I 
doubt that you even like him. Don’t tell me that you 
are satisfied with no more than...” 

She rose from the table in agitation and stood grip- 
ping the verandah rail. “Lord Ashbrook, your words 
are offensive. I do not know what your reason was for 
asking such a question—and I do not want to know...” 

“Kate, listen to me.” He took her hand and she 
looked fearfully along the verandah. No one was near; 
low voices sounded from further along but most people 
were still dancing. 

“Please let go my hand.” 

But he imprisoned the other one and a tremor ran 
through her as he spoke in a low passionate voice: “I 
was attracted to you--deeply attracted—the first mo- 
ment I saw you. I have watched you these last three 
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days and my feelings have deepened—and are not to 
be denied.” , 

Before she could escape he had grasped her shoul- 
ders and pulled her towards him; his lips crushed hers 
and for one delirious moment all thoughts of propriety, 
husband or guests were blotted out. “Well, Kate?” he 
asked. 

She struggled to free herself, her heart thudding as 
it never had before. “How—how dare you, sir?” She 
turned to go back to the ballroom, but he said quickly: 
“Wait. Your guests will see from your face what has 
happened.” 

She nearly ignored the warning but reason prevailed. 
““You—seem well versed in these matters.” a, 

He smiled and she felt her resolution weaken. “And 
you could be too, Kate. Let me teach you.” 

“No! No!” 

The rest of the evening and the next two days passed 
in a haze for Kate. She had been deeply shocked by 
Geoffrey’s proposition. Was she the sort of woman 
whom men thought had lovers? Or did they look no 
further than the demure facade presented by the model 
young wife of the rather stodgy Sir Walter Wells? The 
thought of Walter made her wonder whether he was 
in fact so stodgy? Had he, like nearly every other 
planter, had a few black mistresses, with a sprinkling 
of bastard children? That possibility chilled her blood. 
What if she failed to give him an heir and he decided 
to legitimize a half-caste bastard, as Robert Vane had 
done in Seth’s case; then Wells would be lost to her, 
after all her careful scheming. Was it worth while aban- 
doning those schemes and throwing in her Jot with 
Geoffrey? How could it be? She could never marry 
Geoffrey. At best.she’d be a pampered mistress, at worst 
cast off by her husband and abandoned by her lover. 
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Her thoughts never took the middle road: the heights 
of optimism, when she enjoyed the best of both worlds, 
and the lowest of pessimism, when she enjoyed neither, 
but saw herself languishing in ignominy and disgust 
where once she commanded adulation. 

Whether her guests noticed the change from vivacity 
to remoteness or forced gaiety was a moot point— 
certainly Walter did. He remarked quietly on the last 
evening of the party: “You seem unhappy, Kate. Has 
the gaiety of the past week not pleased you after all?” 

She wanted to scream at him: I don’t care a fig for 
the gaiety—or you—lI’ve just discovered the wonder 
and joy and pain of being in love. But caution made 
her say: “Not unhappy—just a little tired. Perhaps, 
under the circumstances, I shouldn’t have had so much 
to do—at this time.” She fluttered her lashes down in 
pretty confusion, and Walter asked eagerly: 

“Do you mean—Kate, do you mean you’re with 
child?” 

“I—T’m not sure. It is rather early to be sure. But, 
Walter, will it please you that I—that we should have 
a child?” 

“Dear Kate, above all. An heir for Wells, the name to 
be carried on, after all. Thank you, Kate. I'll not—trou- 
ble you—tonight. Rest well, my love.” He kissed her 
tenderly on the brow, then went with a light step to his 
own room. 

Kate felt no shame at her deception, no remorse that 
she had been cuckolding her decent, kind, trusting hus- 
band. All she felt was a wild elation that in a few min- 
utes she would be in her lover’s arms—and if a child 
was conceived of that stormy union, then she was safe 
from suspicion. 

In the weeks that followed Walter was disappointed 
that Kate showed no signs of pregnancy. He was puz- 
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zied by her changing moods. Sometimes she would 
greet him with tender joy on his return from a long day 
spent on the plantation and allow him into her bed; 
at other times she would brood and be irritable, keep- 
ing to her room, sitting long hours watching the drive- 
way, snapping at him if he ventured a remark and 
repulsing his amorous advances with a cold: “No, 
Walter, I have the headache.” 

Walter did not connect his wife’s temperamental be- 
havior with the visits of the Earl of Ashbrook—those 
that he knew of, for there were many more during the 
mornings or early afternoons when he was safely in the 
fields. 

There had been talk between the lovers of Kate’s 
visiting Spanish Town, but the risk was too great: the 
ladies of the capital, both European and Creole, had 
vety sharp eyes for liaisons and had no compunction in 
spreading their suspicions, or known facts which they 
maliciously embellished. To Kate the situation was 
frustrating. She found Walter increasingly repugnant. 
She let him make love to her only after she had lain 
with Geoffrey. 

But what could she do? 

Leave Walter and forgo all that she had so carefully 
built up? No, although she was so besotted she did not 
allow her scheming mind to become dormant or care- 
less. 

Then one day the situation was still further compli- 
cated by Geoffrey saying: “I leave the island in two 
months’ time for London, Kate.” 

“Leave?” she exclaimed wildly. “Leave? And what 
about me?” 

“Couldn’t you come with me? Tell Walter you need 
a change—new clothes—oh, anything.” 

The prospect was alluring yet caution still prevailed. 
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To be in England, to be able to love Geoffrey at any 
time. 

What if she was got with child? Walter would hardly 
believe it was his after six months’ separation. And yet, 
if she stayed on until... 

Then she stopped and laughed aloud. What a fool 
she was, planning for something which might never 
happen. She turned to Geoffrey with shining eyes. “Til 
try. ll manage Walter. He’s gotten now that he will 
do anything I ask. Oh, my love, what joy it will be to be 
together.” 

He held her tightly and kissed the top of her head. 
She might have been puzzled, if not perturbed, if she 
had seen the expression in his eyes. 

But Walter was not as easily persuaded as Kate had 
predicted. “To travel alone; it is not seemly. Why not 
ask Ann Lonsdale to accompany you?” 

“No, Walter. I care not for Ann. She seems to have 
become melancholic since Alan foreswore his father’s 
policy. I hear at times she is quite deranged.” 

Walter ignored this and went on thoughtfully: “T 
cannot allow you to travel alone. Perhaps I can find the 
time to accompany you. Silvera is a good man. I could 
leave him in charge for afew...” 

“Oh no, dearest Walter, I couldn’t allow you to 
make such a sacrifice. You know how fashionable city 
life bores you.” 

“I wager fashionable city life is vastly different in 
London than it is in Spanish Town. I could establish 
you in a fitting house, then after the gaiety of a London 
season we could travel round the country. I have never 
seen anything of my parents’ native land.” 

“Tt would be too selfish on my part to drag you...” 

“It wouldn’t be dragging, Kate love. With you I be- 
lieve I could even tolerate city life.” 
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She turned away and looked across the fields of cane 
that stretched endlessly beyond the Great House garden. 
How she hated cane—its sickly stench: ever present, 
all pervading in all stages of growth and consequent 
production . . . How to keep Walter here without his 
knowing that she could not bear his company? 

“You forget that I shall not be alone on the journey. 
I hear that Lord Ashbrook is returning home on the 
next boat,” she said as lightly as she could. 

There was a pause, then he said: “That fact alone 
makes me all the more determined to accompany you.” 
Her heart stopped. Had he known all along? But he 
went on: “It may give cause for gossip in the island if 
it were known—as known it undoubtedly would be— 
that you traveled alone in the company of the profligate 
Lord Geoffrey.” 

Her amazement was genuine. “Profligate? How can 
you say such a thing? The Governor’s cousin?” 

“That does not preclude profligacy, my dear,” Walter 
said with a rare flash of humor. 

“But what makes you say such—such a dreadful 
thing?” 

“I move in wider circles than you, my dear, however 
much I may seem engrossed in the property. I was 
warned that the amiable Geoffrey is well-known for 
flattering women of means—generally married women. 
Flattery leads in some cases to actions which the lady 
would prefer to conceal from husband and society and 
he then departs with a suitable sum to ensure his si- 
lence on the indiscretion.” 

She went icy cold. Geoffrey would not do that to 
her. He loved her. This was some trick of Walter’s. 

He was continuing in his slow mild voice: “So al- 
though I know that his chances of such actions in rela- 
tion to my wife are nil, I cannot risk your good name 
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in allowing you to spend a sea voyage in his company, 
unless I am to be present. However innocent you were 
in the matter, the evil-tongued would not let it be 
thought so. You do see, don’t you, Kate, my love?” 

“Yes,” her voice was scarcely above a whisper. 
“Your words have—have—taken me by surprise. I 
would not have credited Lord Ashbrook with such vile 
actions.” 

“Quite so.” He got up and moved to the door. “So 
go ahead, my dear, and make all preparations for the 
journey.” He paused then said deliberately: “That is of 
course if you still want to go.” 

Kate spent the next few days in a state of see-sawing 
emotions: uncertainty followed confidence: conviction 
that Geoffrey was innocent of the charges brought by 
Walter was followed by an equally strong belief that he 
was guilty of the utmost villainy. Of course Walter 
hadn’t known; he wouldn’t have spoken thus if he did 
... Of course, he’d known from the beginning and was 
playing a cat and mouse game; that parting remark told 
her that... But Walter wasn’t a subtle man, he wasn’t 
capable of innuendo. But if he did suspect then to go 
on the voyage would be agony—-six to seven weeks in 
close proximity to Geoffrey and her husband at their 
elbow all the time. Yet if she didn’t go, would that be 
construed as an admission of her guilty love? Could it 
be true that he might have asked her for money? That 
even now he might make such demands on her? Could 
any man, while professing love, be so base? She was 
too unworldly to have the answer. 

Perhaps she could postpone the journey until later in 
the year, when Walter would be unable to leave the 
property ... Oh God, what was the solution, how could 
she have allowed herself to become so embroiled? 

She had not seen Geoffrey since Walter’s disclosure. 
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He had called once, but she had sent word that she was 
indisposed, and spent the day in quaking terror lest he 
return and make a scene. Her head ached and her 
stomach churned as she paced the verandah day after 
day outside her bedroom. Ever since Walter had issued 
his—ultimatum—she had been feeling squeamish; dis- 
liking foods that she had formerly enjoyed, having sud- 
den cravings for food that had never interested her 
before. She thought back. It could be. Oh God, let it be 
so—let it be so. The wild hope that she was to be saved 
from making a decision was strengthened as each day 
passed. She went to Walter’s room early one morning 
before he left for his morning ride. 

“Walter, I have delayed telling you until I was quite 
sure—you were so disappointed the other time. But it is 
quite certain now that I am with child. So I am afraid 
that we shall have to postpone our visit to England 
until he is old enough to travel.” 


5. 


Tt was not only Walter who had noted Kate’s restless 
changes of mood, during the house party: Melissa had 
also noticed, and divined the cause. 

“The girl’s a fool,” she said to Seth as they prepared 
for bed their first night home. “I hear that the earl is a 
thorough rascal—as many a fine lady has found to her 
shame.” 

Seth threw wide the jalousie by the bed and climbed 
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under the mosquito net. “How you hear this gossip, I'll 
never know. Mark my word, it is but gossip.” 

“Why, no,” her voice was muffled as she pulled her 
nightgown over her head. “Miss Catchpcle, who was 
one of the Governor’s party, told me. No, I don’t mean 
he cozened Miss Catchpole, but her cousin, Lady Doug- 
las. And the scandal that...” - 

He could see her-vaguely through the netting as she 
sat at her dresser and brushed her long soft brown hair, 
his attention flickered away from her words and cen- 
tered on her person. She had become thin and was 
getting thinner, and her beautiful hair was heavily sprin- 
kled with gray. Jeremy must sound her; he remembered 
how Sarah had died so suddenly. If anything should 
happen to Melissa. They were both growing old and 
time was becoming more precious. God grant that he 
go first! Selfish, but life for him without Melissa would 
be unbearable. What a good marriage they had had. 
Not like Walter—poor Walter, he deserved a good wife, 
not a flirtatious, imperious—what had Melissa been 
saying? Perhaps there was some truth in it after all, for 
he himself had seen... 

He started as the net was whisked aside and Melissa 
stood there, the hairbrush threateningly under his nose. 

“You have not been listening to one word. I asked 
a question—twice...” 

He took the brush from her and drew her to his 
side. “I’m sorry, my love, my thoughts were all of you. 
Let your silly little sister-in-law go her own willful way. 
Walter is well able to manage her.” 

“But is he? He sees nothing but what is thrust under 
his nose—and hardly then sometimes. What if she 
should act foolishly and bring shame to the name of 
Wells?” 

“There is much done in many families in the island 
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that should bring shame, but nought is thought about 
ite 

“But by the men—not the wives or daughters.” 

Seth laughed fondly. “So it was admissible that my 
father should have sired me, a bastard, but not for Ann 
Wells to have Sarah?” 

“Well—yes. It is the custom. The women are virtuous 
—tore so here than in other societies, I gather from 
what I hear. They know how their husbands behave, 
how they have slave or mulatto mistresses, and swell 
the number in the compound nursery: they know and 
accept it—mostly with good grace for they know that 
they cannot change the custom.” She tapped him lightly 
on the chest and gave her sweet heartwarming smile. 
“How lucky I have been, knowing always that my hus- 
band was different, that he didn’t look beyond the mar- 
riage bed.” 

Seth took the brush and tossed it expertly to the 
dresser. “Your husband has a wife whom he loves be- 
yond measure, one who always makes him feel like a 
man. Now listen, my love, no more talk of Kate and her 
possible indiscretions. Tomorrow Jeremy must sound 
you; you are too thin and I don’t like this tiredness that 
has been plaguing you.” 

She snuggled down against his chest. “It is nothing. 
Just the rush of Abigail’s wedding. Then that tiresome 
party of Kate’s. I’ll do nothing but rest for the next few 
days and soon I'll be fat and blooming again. You'll 
see.” She fell asleep in his arms, but for a long while 
he lay wakeful, holding her as if it were for the last time. 


Priscilla Lonsdale was also glad to get home after 
Kate’s party. Alan was planning another voyage, this 
time three ships were going and her heart ached at the 
prospect of the long lonely months ahead. One more 
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voyage, he had said, but she knew that he would not 
keep his word. The hours he spent in planning showed 
her that he was completely under the spell of these 
voyages, and the lure of Africa would never let him 
stay at home for long. Give me a son, he had said. And 
she had not: twice in the last six months she had be- 
lieved that she was pregnant, only to suffer bitter dis- 
appointment. 

There was more to concern her; she was certain that 
Alan had taken a mistress. Too often recently she had 
come upon little groups of house slaves giggling and 
whispering. They would stop abruptly when she ap- 
proached and make a great show of getting on with 
their work, at the same time giving her sly glances. 
Priscilla’s heart twisted with pain. Not Alan—other 
men, but not Alan. Hadn’t she loved him, matched 
passion with passion? 

But she hadn’t given him a son. 

What if—oh God, what if he was to get a man child 
from some slave girl, and acknowledge it as his heir? 
She couldn’t endure the shame; she must find out who 
the girl was. She would have her whipped and... 

She stood absolutely still as the chilling knowledge 
of what she would do swept over her. 


Clarissa Vane was one of the few people who were 
sorry that the party at Wells had ended. It had been a 
nightmare for her at first; memories of that other house 
party haunted her, her sister’s face kept swimming be- 
fore her. She could not push the vivid pictures from her 
mind. She avoided the room where the dancing was 
held each night, and wandered alone along the broad 
terrace that bordered the lily pond. 

One evening a voice from behind her said, “Miss 
Clarissa, you are too much alone. I am not a very good 
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dancer, but I would be very happy to have you as my 
partner.” 

She turned nervously. Peter Halstead stood by her 
side. He was, she knew, the youngest son of John Hal- 
stead of Mowden Hall, a quiet studious-looking young 
man. She had noticed him, mainly because he was so 
quiet, unlike the other young people who danced till 
dawn then slept until the dinner gong went. 

“Master Halstead, you are too kind but I—I don’t 
dance.” 

“Then allow me to accompany you on your evening 
walk.” 

She hesitated: she was unused to the company of 
young men other than her brothers and Alan—and 
since Robert’s death, had become even more withdrawn. 

_ “Come, Miss Clarissa, a pretty young lady like you 
should not be alone.” Peter was amazed at his boldness; 
he was usually tongue-tied in the presence of girls, but 
Clarissa’s timidity overruled his and brought out an 
unsuspected protective quality in him. 

Clarissa at sixteen was still a child both mentally and 
emotionally; unusual in a land where children mature 
much faster than in a temperate climate, but her asso- 
ciation with Peter Halstead gave her a new dimension 
of life, a new awareness of what she might become— 
and she brooded less on what she was or what she had 
been. That first walk in the garden of Wells was one of 
many and gradually she opened her heart and mind to 
him, going as far as telling him about her experience 
and even speaking of Debbie, something she had stead- 
fastly refused to do before. 

“I wonder if she is still alive,” she mused one eve- 
ning. 

“What sort of life would she have, I wonder,” Peter 
said. 
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They were sitting on a low cut-stone wall that sur- 
rounded the lily pond, watching rainbow-colored trop- 
ical fish dart and glide amongst the water lilies. 

“TY have never let myself think about it before; but 
now I think it would be better if she were dead.” 

“You said that Mwangi used to watch and wait for 
you when you went riding, What was he like?” 

“Yes. He seemed gentle enough. He would always 
be by the paddocks and. would help: Debbie onto her 
mare.” 

“How—how did she feel about him?” 

“Feel about him? He was a slave .. .” 

“IT know, but a slave is still a person, and one has 
feelings about people—tree or otherwise.” 

She shot him a wide-eyed look. “I suppose so. I’ve 
never thought about it. I do remember Debbie once 
saying .. .” She trailed off, hearing Debbie’s lilting 
voice saying: “He is very good looking, you know, Clar. 
One could not blame Aunt Ann if her slave lover had 
been as handsome as Mwangi.” Clarissa repeated this 
now to Peter in a wondering voice, then asked: “Are 
you suggesting that—that she encouraged Mwangi...” 

“No, I did not mean to imply that, although she may 
have encouraged him unwittingly. She did not go with 
him willingly?” 

“Oh no—no—oh it was awful—awful.” 

She was very near to tears and Peter stood up and 
said bracingly, “Whatever we say now, it is all specula- 
tion. Clarissa, try and forget. It’s not easy, but try. Now, 
I know that it’s a great distance from Mowden Hall 
to Vane, but perhaps I could visit you some time—or 
you and your brother could spend time with us?” 

Her face brightened. “I would like that, Peter. Then 
we could talk more about books—and I should love to 
see your paintings. How clever you must be, to be able 
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to put on canvas beautiful things—so that some things 
which would have been lost and forgotten are always 
remembered.” 

“Then I must put your face on canvas—for posterity 
to see how beautiful you are.” 

“You really think I am beautiful?” She asked the 
question with the artless innocence of a child. 

“I do—and you will be more so when you get to be 
a woman,” he said seriously. He had long faced the fact 
that this nervous confused child was becoming very 
dear to him; he wanted to protect her and help her to 
forget the past. He sighed inwardly; he was only eigh- 
teen but thought and acted like a man much older. How 
long before he could break the barrier of childhood that 
surrounded Clarissa? 

His mother would help, he knew. There was a close 
bond between mother and son, not suffocating mother- 
love, but a bond of friendship and deep understanding. 
Peter discerned that the shock of Debbie’s abduction 
had blinded Seth and Melissa to the harm done to Clar- 
issa. Well, he thought, I will right that wrong if Clarissa 
will let me. “Why don’t you try to paint, Clarissa?” he 
suggested on their last evening at Wells. 

“T wouldn’t know where to begin.” 

“Nonsense, you can draw, can’t you?” 

“Oh yes, a little.” To his surprise and pleasure she 
gave a little gurgling laugh, the first he’d ever heard her 
give. “Oh yes, we all learned to draw. Our tutor-— 
Master John Collier—insisted that ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men should learn the gentle art of sketching.” Her 
mimicry was so evocative that Peter could see the 
solemn young tutor. “He said that I had a ‘facile’ 
pen.” 

“What does ‘facile’ mean?” 

“We never knew—and didn’t like to ask.” 
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They both went into giggles, and then Clarissa said: 
“T think that is the first time I have laughed for years. 
Peter, you are good for me.” 

“Well then, that makes two of us. I’ve never been 
able to talk to a girl before. Now, when I get back to 
Mowden, I'll send you paint and canvas by Zeus.” 

“Who is Zeus?” 

“Not the one from Olympus—merely my groom. He 
is very trustworthy and will enjoy the journey. In the 
meantime you can start some black and white drawings 
—draw anything and everything.” 

In the weeks that followed Clarissa found herself 
eagerly awaiting the promised materials. She discov- 
ered that portraits came fairly easily to her, but quickly 
abandoned attempts at a landscape—her perspective 
was all wrong. This new occupation soon completely 
absorbed her and the change in her was remarkable. 
She blossomed in looks and grew in stature. She lost 
the wary introspection that had haunted her so long, 
and Seth marveled and rejoiced one morning to hear 
her laugh ring out. 

“What has wrought this miraculous change in the 
child?” he asked Melissa. 

“Not ‘what’ but ‘who’ you should ask,” she said. 
“Young Peter Halstead; they were inseparable at Wells. 
You must have noticed. He is a nice steady young man. 
Clarissa could do worse.” 

“You women—you think of marriage if a man so 
much as looks at a maid. And she is only a child.” 

“Nonsense, husband, she is just one year younger 
than I was when we were wed.” 


Melissa lay in a wicker chaise-longue where she spent 
much of her time now. Jeremy Pierce had duly sounded 
her and had told Seth that although he could find noth- 
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ing wrong with her, she should not overexert herself, 
for he was not happy about her continual tiredness and 
loss.of weight. Seth watched her anxiously, his fears for 
her growing daily, his heart heavy at the loss he knew 
he would have to bear soon. 

About six weeks after the return from Wells, Clarissa 
tan excitedly along the verandah to her mother’s room. 
“Mama, the paints and canvas have arrived—not car- 
tied by Zeus, but by Peter himself.” 

Melissa smiled. “I know, his room has been ready 
these three days past. I sent word to his mother asking 
that he stay with us for a while.” 

“Oh, mama, thank you. He will be able to teach me 
to paint properly.” 

Melissa viewed her daughter’s starry-eyed face with a 
touch of sadness. “He will teach you more than that, I 
wager, daughter,” she said softly. 


6. 


Kate grew more and more worried as her confinement 
drew near. What if the child was not Walter’s but 
Geoffrey’s? All new-born babies looked more or less 
alike, that she knew, but what if as time passed the 
child bore a distinct resemblance to her former lover? 
The worry upset her so much that she nearly miscarried. 
Walter, from the moment that he knew for certain that 
Kate was with child, had been as loving and solicitous 
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completely unfounded. 

“Kate, you do too much, my love. You’ve slaves 
enough that you need never lift a finger, and yet you 
wear yourself out in this fashion.” 

She turned her face away. During the height of her 
affair with Geoffrey she had had no shame, no sense of 
guilt, but now in the face of Walter’s loving-kindness 
she was riddled with guilt and remorse; if she had been 
honest with herself she might have acknowledged that 
her emotions were mostly triggered by her fear of dis- 
covery, rather than true repentance. 

When her time came, labor was long and painful. 
Moira O’Donneil, who had been sent by Priscilla to 
help with the lying-in, grew worried and sent post-haste 
for Jeremy, who made the long journey from Vane 
Estate in record time. He looked grave when he saw 
Kate, her swollen body racked with pain, unable after 
her long ordeal to keep back her groans. 

“Walter, you must be prepared for the worst, I 
doubt that her strength can hold much longer. And the 
child may not survive—even if we manage to save 
Kate.” 

Walter nodded, his face gray with fatigue and worry. 
“I know you will do what you can, Jeremy. She is in 
your hands.” 

Then on the third day a thin mewling cry woke him 
as he dozed in a rocker by Kate’s door. He was up and 
back to pacing the verandah when J eremy at last came 
out of her room. 

“How is she?” 

“Well, weak as was to be expected, but better than I 
feared. The child—a boy—is small, time will remedy 
that; he seems healthy enough, despite his struggle to 
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_enter this world. Congratulations, Walter, you have an 
heir to Wells.” 

Although his pride in his son was great, Walter’s joy 
was tempered by his anxiety over Kate’s health. She re- 
mained weak and listless for weeks, while the baby, 
nourished by a wet-nurse, grew quickly into a strong- 
willed infant. They had named him William, after 
Kate’s father and after Walter’s maternal grandfather. 

Kate’s fears gradually subsided as the child grew and 
showed no sign of resemblance to either Walter or 
Geofirey—his features seemed more like her own, al- 
though he was still too young for any definite likeness. 

When he was about six months old a messenger ar- 
rived from Vane. “it Miss M’lissa, Miss Kate ma’am. 
She tek sick the mornin’ an’ by Shell Blow she gone fe 
dead.” 

“Oh no!” Kate had no great love for her sister-in-law, 
but her recent ordeal had brought some degree of soft- 
ness to her character, and the mere idea of death upset 
her. “How does—how does Master Seth take his loss?” 

“Im %ek it bad, ma’am, bad. Im not go fram de 
graveside fram de Mistress bury.” 

“T see. All right, you may go, I will tell Sir Walter.” 

“But, missis, it a hard ride me ride. Ah beg you little 
coconut watah fe wet me lip, dem.” 

“Then go to the pantry and ask Cookie for gissada 
cakes,” Kate said sharply, she disapproved of the laxity 
of speech in the Vane slaves; Seth’s partiality coupled 
with Melissa’s syrupy sweetness, she supposed. She sent 
a message to Walter who was supervising the great vats 
of boiling sugar. Kate never bothered him while he was 
about the estate, and his first thought was of her or 
William. He rode in a fever of anxiety back to the 
house. 

“Kate, what is it? Are you sick? The child...” 
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“Nothing like that, but bad news, I fear. Melissa has 
died and Seth is distraught.” 

Walter was more overcome with grief than he thought 
possible. Melissa ... his sister had always been there-— 
a replica of his mother. 

“Kate, I cannot quite take it in. Of course, I knew she 
had been ailing—since her boy went. But dead... 
Have Emmanuel pack a valise. I must go to Vane and 
pay my last respects at my sister’s graveside. You will 
not mind, my love?” 

She shook her head. “No, it is your duty. I shall miss 
you but will not keep you,” she said earnestly, while 
within her rose an unbidden joy; at last I shall be alone 
for a while, away from his suffocating attentiveness. She 
watched him ride down the long curving driveway, two 
slaves in attendance, then went to the room that had 
been Deborah Wells’, opened the drawer in the press 
and took out the packets of letters that she had dis- 
covered months ago. At last she had an opportunity to 
read them properly without fear of interruption: what 
little she had managed to read before had given her an 
insatiable curiosity. She discovered also that the slim 
leather book was her late mother-in-law’s journal, a 
find indeed. With a catlike smile of satisfaction on her 
sharp little face she settled down in a rocker and opened 
the first letter. 


Priscilla Lonsdale was prostrate with grief over her 
mother’s death, a grief exacerbated by her suspicions 
concerning Alan. He had been two months away from 
the island and before he left she said; “I am almost 
certain that I am with child, Alan.” 

He gripped her shoulders. “Take care then, girl. I 
look for my son on my return.” For a moment it was 
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the Alan of long ago looking at her and her heart swelled 
with longing to have him always look at her like that. 

The day he left she carefully went through the house, 
scrutinizing each female slave in turn; that one was too 
old, that too young. One by one she rejected them... 
surely Alan hadn’t formed a liaison with a field slave? 
And then... “Why do-you weep, girl?” She paused 
beside a girl of about sixteen or seventeen, who was in- 
effectually polishing furniture, her splashing tears smeat- 
ing the glossy surface. 

The girl started at Priscilla’s question and gave her 
astare of fear from huge black eyes. 

This is the one, I know it. 

Despair filled Priscilla. The girl was beautiful, taut 
swelling breasts outlined through her cotton gown, a 
skin of brown velvet. Despair turned to rage and threat- 
ened to choke her, but she managed to control her 
emotions enough to ask in an amiable voice: “What is 
your name, child?” 

“Me call Phibba, missis.” 

“And why do you weep?” 

Again the fear-filled silence. 

Priscilla wanted to shout: “Is it because your lover, 
my husband, has gone? Do you weep because you bear 
his child and he will not know?” Aloud she said: “Are 
you with child?” Phibba’s eyes widened still more; she 
tried to speak but no sound came. “Yes, you have that 
look about you. You are in good company, Miss Phibba. 
I wonder whose son will be born first—yours or mine. 
From tomorrow you will work in my private sewing 
room. That will be light work; we do not want to 
endanger—your child.” 

Phibba watched Priscilla go along the verandah, her 
tears forgotten as she thought in uneasy wonder: “She 
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know—how she know? An’ how she know bout de 
pickney? Me belly don’ swell.” 

During the months that followed both mistress and 
slave showed signs of increasing pregnancy. Priscilla 
kept to her suite, rarely venturing into the main rooms 
of the house. She saw her daughters occasionally, having 
ordered that they must stay in the nursery and school- 
room. witig. She sent word to Wells that Moira O’Don- 
nell must stay with Kate until further notice. This time 
she did not ask Jeremy to look after her or even tell 
him that she was pregnant. During these months of wait- 
ing she was possessed of a wild exhilaration, a fierce 
determination and conviction that at last Alan would 
have his son. 

Phibba had settled down well enough, sewing baby 
garments and crocheting fine lace coverlets. She was 
adept with her fingers and at times Priscilla felt a twinge 
of conscience, but hardened her heart. For Priscilla the 
months of waiting dragged on interminably. She watched 
over Phibba anxiously, fearful of detecting any adverse 
signs, but the girl bore her pregnancy with the ease of 
a young animal; if she wondered why her mistress was 
so careful of her health she gave no outward sign, ac- 
cepting it with bovine complacency. 

Towards the end of what she reckoned was the 
seventh month, Priscilla gave orders that a pallet should 
be set up in her dressing-room and that from then on 
Phibba would sleep there. “If my child should be born 
at night, you would be at hand to help,” she explained. 

Phibba nodded submissively, not ill pleased at the 
chance to sleep in the Great House: it would give her 
yet more cachet amongst the other house slaves, al- 
though she would miss the chatter and gossip that took 
place once the long day’s work was ended. 

It was a night of storm when Phibba went into labor, 
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a fact that filled Priscilla with satisfaction. Most of the 
slaves were safely away from the house and were not 
likely to venture out into the wind and rain . . . and 
none of the house slaves who slept downstairs would 
hear Phibba’s cries. The wooden shutters rattled and 
creaked, the wind screamed through the jalousies, the 
rain lashed down like a solid wall of water. At any other 
time Priscilla would have been nervous of such weather, 
but her thoughts were centered on one thing—the 
approaching birth. 

Phibba, frightened now without the expected atten- 
tion of the experienced old midwife, was left to Pris- 
cilla’s care. Priscilla moved slowly about the smail 
room, her body grotesque in its bigness. Two-oil lamps 
threw her shadow menacingly on the white-washed 
walls. Phibba was possessed of a nameless fear as she 
moaned and twisted, sweat streaking her face and body. 
Cutting through her pain she heard Priscilla give a sharp 
cry and saw that her mistress was doubled over, clutch- 
ing her swollen belly. 

“Missis? Miss Priscilla—you own time come?” 
Priscilla nodded, her teeth clenched. “What we gwine 
do—oh Lawd—no one fe help.” 

“Quiet, girl. Women have given birth before without 
help,” Priscilla said sharply, but Phibba didn’t hear, 
her body heaved and strained as she went into the final 
stage of labor. Priscilla moved swiftly now, acting with 
the speed and assurance of a midwife. Her care was all 
for the child. She ignored the agonies Phibba was endur- 
ing. As she cut the cord and tied the umbilicus she felt 
a wave of relief; it was a boy—and certainly not fully 
negroid. So I was right, she thought triumphantly. She 
gave no further thought to the half-conscious girl on 
the hard pallet but wrapped the child carefully and went 
to herown room... 
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There she began to undress; her pregnant figure dis- 
appeared as she removed the padding from underneath 
her skirt and hid it away at the back of the press. Then 
she took out a small oblong wooden box, the lid of 
which had been carefully nailed down: she weighed it 
a moment in her hand, nodded in satisfaction, then put 
it on the floor by her bed. 

Now she washed Phibba’s son—-Phibba and Alan’s 
son—and put him in the crib prepared for her son. 
“Oh God, make this storm pass now. I must get a wet 
nurse for him,” she prayed aloud. 

She went back to Phibba who was drowsy and scarce- 
ly noticed ber. She took up the afterbirth and.took it 
to her own room, bloodying the bed linen. She leit 
Phibba unwashed, untended, with not even a drop of 
water to wet her parched mouth. She felt no compunc- 
tion at her omission; the girl had served her purpose— 
now she must pay for her sin. 

By dawn the storm had passed and the house slaves 
were busying themselves about their duties. Priscilla’s 
body slave took in her morning chocolate. 

“Eh eh, Miss Priscilla—you done have de pickney!— 
what a way!” 

“Fetch Sidonia; the child needs a wet nurse. And 
Juba—take that.” She indicated the box by her bedside. 
“Take that and have Ezekiel bury it—or burn it. Phibba 
also had her child; but it was born dead. When you 
come back see that Phibba goes back to the compound. 
Hurry, girl, my son is hungry.” 
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Flies clustered about the mouth and eyes of the dying 
woman; mosquitoes zoomed with their irritating whine. 
She was too weak to brush them away and had traveled 
too far along the last road to care. The palm-thatched 
hut was dark and had the musty odor of little usage. 
Rats scurried on the earthen floor, lizards scuttered in 
the decaying roof. 

Once, the woman had been housed in the best hut. 
The chief, Mwangi, had treated her well, until the rav- 
ages of life in the deep bush and child-bearing had taken 
their toll—and another younger, plumper woman had 
taken her place. 

The woman whimpered, her throat was parched, her 
tongue furred and swollen, her lips cracked; her emaci- 
ated body was devoured by fever, yet there was no one 
by to attend her or offer help or sympathy. She felt 
no pain now and was hardly conscious of her surround- 
ings; the past moved erratically in her mind giving no 
heed to order. Then as death came closer she seemed 
.to relive the past dozen years. 

That night of Priscilla’s wedding, how happy they 
had been. She had danced until her slippers were worn 
paper-thin, her long silky black hair was fluffed into 
curls and her great black eyes sparkled in her flushed 
face. She was fourteen years old, mature in body if 
not yet in mind, very conscious of her budding woman- 
hood. She stood at the entrance of the striped silken 
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yurta and listened to the soft sounds of the night. 
Clarissa and Keta, their body slave, were already asleep; 
but Debbie Vane was wide awake. For a moment she 
wished that she hadn’t persuaded her mother to let 
them sleep in the “village.” She could have lit candles 
and read a book in her own room, but here it was im- 
possible; the tent was lit only indirectly by torches set 
in iron sconces in the ground,: giving off a low-level 
light. She sighed and turned from the entrance letting 
the flaps fali. She had taken off her ball gown and was 
clothed only in her shift when the silken flaps were torn 
away and a tall figure entered. 

“Who is it?” she began, then recognized the man as 
a torch flickered more brightly. “Why, Mwangi, what is 
it?” 

Mwangi, the young Koromantyn who had always 
helped her on to her cob and whose gaze produced in 
her an unaccustomed, heady sensation. At first she was 
not alarmed at his intrusion; a message no doubt from 
her mother or father. ... 

But he was a field slave and ... he had escaped to 
the hills a few days ago.... 

At once fear flooded through her as other figures 
crowded the entrance. Clarissa sat up and cried out: 
“Debbie, what is happening?” She was choked to silence 
by a rough hand over her mouth. Keta sprang from her 
pallet like a small mother tiger in a vain attempt to 
protect her young mistresses, but was quickly over- 
powered and rendered silent. 

Mwangi held out his hand to Debbie. “Come—I 
come fe you.” This was not a servile slave speaking 
humbly to his young mistress; this was an arrogant as- 
sured man speaking to a woman—his woman. 

Fear turned to terror then. She screamed, one pierc- 
ing cry that was cut off as his hand clamped hard 
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against her mouth. Then she was swung up under his 
arm, carried from the tent. She was helpless in his grip, 
her hands powerless to inflict any damage beyond harm- 
less scratches. She was dazed with the sudden horror of 
it all and was only dimly conscious of being handed up 
and over the bamboo pole palisade, then jerked to full 
pain-filled consciousness as the sharp tops scored her 
back and legs as she was manhandled to the other side. 
She was flung like a sack across a broad smooth black 
shoulder wet with sweat and as screams, shouts and 
confusion broke out behind her, her captors sped in a 
rhythmic jog trot away from all she knew and held dear. 

The way was ever upward, through thick bush and 
tall trees, with trailing vines that whipped her face and 
body. There seemed to be no track—no trail even—but 
the group of Maroons, as she had concluded they were 
in one of her more lucid moments, made no pause, 
keeping steadily on until Vane was left far behind and 
the only sound was that of the pad of bare feet on rocky 
ground. 

How long this trek continued Debbie had no idea. 
Then without warning they stopped, she was flung to 
the ground and her captors peered at her in the dim 
light from the stars. She gazed back fearfully. Six men, 
all powerfully built and fit, runaway slaves who lived in 
the fastness of the high wooded hinterland. They wore 
knee-length cloth breeches and nothing more. Each had 
a sharp curved machete, hung from his waist by a 
leather thong. There was no sign of Mwangi, only this 
ring of dark faces, some with deep tribal markings. Her 
fear grew into panic as one of the men leaned down 
and ripped her torn and crumpled shift from neck to 
hem. There were grunts of anticipation as they leered 
at her ripe young body, gleaming against the gray 
earth... 
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From nearby she heard a muffled cry, followed by 
shouts and scuffling. For a moment she forgot her own 
peril. “Clarissa? Clarissa . . .” She heard her voice 
weak with terror and then the first man was on her, 
taking her with animal-like brutality. She was too far 
gone in bewilderment at first, and later in pain, to resist 
and they gave her no respite until each had violated her. 
As the last one savagely thrust into her and she felt 
herself dissolving into unconsciousness, he made an 
odd choking sound, then collapsed, blood gushing from 
his neck, warm and sticky over her body, mingling with 
her own sweat and the semen. Then the heavy body 
was dragged from hers and through a haze she saw 
Mwangi, his machete dripping red. He spoke to his men 
in his own tongue, lashing with his anger and they 
moved away, ashamed and sheepish. He turned back 
to Debbie. 

“You my woman. Come.” 

He held out his hand but she had no strength to 
stand and he picked her up and threw her over his 
shoulder. She remembered nothing more of the journey 
to the Maroons’ village, high up in the densely wooded 
Cockpit Country. The days that followed assumed the 
unreality of a continuing nightmare. As time passed her 
bruises and lacerations healed, then her mind began to 
accept that this was reality. 

Despair possessed her. Uprooted from home and 
family, surrounded by brutish men who would treat her 
as they wished, if they had the opportunity. She knew 
that it was impossible to escape, for the way was track- 
less, she had no idea in which direction Vane lay. 

Mwangi was kind in his fashion. There were not 
many women amongst the group and at first Debbie 
feared that she would be subjected again to the ordeal 
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of multiple rape, but the men feared and respected 
Mwangi and kept away from her. 

The encampment was set in a grassy clearing sur- 
rounded by dense brush, and a bewildering variety of 
trees. The place was savagely beautiful, the air cool and 
sweet, Hummingbirds like living jewels flashed amidst 
wild orchids and exotic tree ferns. The food was rough 
and unfamiliar but adequate. At first, in her misery, she 
refused to eat, but as her body healed her healthy 
appetite returned. 

Mwangi left her alone for the first few days before 
he took her. 

“No—please—please no. . .” She cowered back on 
the coconut fibre matting that covered the pallet. 

“You my woman,” he said firmly. 

He was surprisingly gentle and with amazement she 
felt her body respond.to his. As the weeks passed she 
lost her fear of him and began to look forward ‘to his 
lovemaking. 

One evening he patted her soft rounded belly and 
said, “When pickney barn ’im go a yard. You mek pick- 
ney fe me.” 

“Pickney?” She looked down in horror at her swelling 
body. “Oh, no—no.” 

“You no know you mek baby, gal?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. This was the final degrada- 
tion. How could she bear a child in these surroundings 
away from even the most primitive necessities. What a 
fool she had been not to realize. ... A child born of 
rape, conceived in terror and disgust. She sobbed into 
her hands and her unwashed matted hair fell over her 
face. He smoothed it back. “You mek pickney fe me, 
nex’.” 

“But this one—could be yours,” she whispered. 

“Me mek fe sure.” ; 
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“What—will you do with ...?” she gestured towards 
her belly. 

“Put im to pickney mumma inna de yard, dem.” 

She shut her eyes as if by doing so she could shut 
out this latest nightmare. Yet what did it matter? What 
did anything matter any more? Her whole world had 
been overturned in one night. There was no going back, 
no strength to make the best of this new alien existence. 

She was told that she must prepare Mwangi’s food 
and help tend the provision ground. To Debbie, waited 
on hand and foot since birth, this was a new punish- 
ment and drudgery. It became even harder to bear as 
her pregnancy progressed. She had no idea of how to 
set about the simplest task, and at length Mwangi de- 
tailed a boy of about ten to instruct her. His name was 
Kofi and he took the greatest delight in taunting her, 
going into exaggerated peals of laughter at her frequent 
failures and mistakes. He became quiet and helpful 
when Mwangi was about, but as soon as Debbie was 
alone and at his boyish mercy he drove her to tears, 
until one day in a fit of rebellion and with a flash of 
her former spirit she slapped his face. “Behave your- 
self, or I'll have Mwangi beat you.” 

Months passed and her memories of Vane were be- 
coming confused. Up in the hills was a world apart, 
the rest of the island might never have existed, except 
when the Maroon band returned from a lowland raid, 
bringing back booty both material and human. Apart 
from the now lessening memory of the trauma of her 
abduction, was the great loneliness she endured; she had 
no point of contact with anyone, other than the sexual 
one with Mwangi. There was no one she could talk to, 
laugh with. Most of the Maroon band had been born 
in Africa, except for a few very old ones who were the 
descendants of the first Maroons, the guerrillas who 
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were Spanish slaves and had fled to the hills when the 
English invaded and conquered the island, and harassed 
the English for five years. The present band were mostly 
Koromantyn, a fierce proud people from the Gold Coast. 
They conversed amongst themselves in their own dia- 
lects—Twi, Ewe—larded with a form of English picked 
up from their white masters before they escaped, and the 
‘odd Spanish word thrown in for good measure. 

From one of the raids Mwangi brought Debbie a 
length of cotton to make a shift, but she had no needle 
or thread, so had to drape and tie it round her body. 
But it was a great improvement on her other tattered 
shift and for the first time she gave serious thought to 
her looks. He also made her a rough comb from a coco- 
nut shell so that she could groom her hair. These ges- 
tures of his she found so touching that she was reduced 
to tears; she was so starved for affection that she was 
pathetically grateful for a kind word or a half smile. 

He touched her wet cheek. “Wey you weep, gal? 
Don’ it wha’ you wan’?” 

“Oh yes, it’s just what I want. My hair—I’ll get out 
the tangles and wash it in the stream.” 

It took her hours of patient tugging with the wide 
toothed comb, but eventually it was tangle free, washed 
and sun dried. Mwangi watched, fascinated by the trans- 
formation to long, softly curling black tresses, glinting 
in the sunlight, and some of her gaiety returned as she 
basked in his admiration. 

Her child was born on a January morning before the 
sun had dispersed the heavy night mist. There was no 
one to help her but a toothless old crone who smelt 
nauseatingly of sweat and the heavy fumes of raw rum. 
Debbie was barely fifteen years old, frightened, wanting 
her mother—someone, anyone—to help her bear or 
take away this agony. The child was taken from her as 
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soon as it was born. It became one of the anonymous 
children in the village, brought up by “de pickney mum- 
ma,” an old Maroon woman unfit for any other work, 
She never knew its sex or tried to find out. It was a 
living reminder of a shameful episode and she was 
thankful that Mwangi had decreed banishment. As time 
passed she willed herself to forget that she had given 
birth and would look away if she caught a glimpse of a 
lighter skin amongst the Maroon children. 

She was expected to resume her duties of cooking 
and tending the provision ground immediately after the 
child was born. In her weak state her despair became 
even greater. Her growing fear now was that Mwangi 
would be killed or captured in one of the forays to the 
settlements; it was a fear not induced by any feeling of 
affection towards him, but by the awareness that she 
would then be at the mercy of the band. She voiced this 
to him once; he showed his even white teeth in a broad 
smile and said: ““You pay no min’ "bout dat. No white 
smady ketch up wit? Mwangi.” He caught her by the 
hair and forced her head back. “You start fe mek 
pickney fe me?” 

_ “No. It’s too soon-——I.. .” 

“Is a moon from she barn. You mek pickney fe me, 
yhear, gal?” 

In less than three months she knew with sick cer- 
tainty that she was pregnant. How could she go through 
all that again; but this time it was different. This child 
was Mwangi’s. There was no more tending the provi- 
sion ground, no more crouching over smoky fires or 
lifting heavy cooking pots. A young boy was detailed 
to help her with any light chores, not the mischievous 
Kofi but a tractable lovable child called Quamin, who 
followed at her heels like a puppy, ready to dart off at 
her lightest bidding. 
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“TI need clothes for the child,” she told Mwangi. 

“Wey ’im wan’ fool-fool ting?” 

“My child is not to run naked like the others,” she 
retorted. Since her added importance in his eyes as the 
mother of his child, she had adopted a more imperious 
attitude, but had enough natural woman’s wit not to 
overstep the mark. “Besides,” she added, “your child 
should be different. You are the leader, the chief.” 

He had told her in his limited English that before 
he was taken by the slaver he had been the son of the 
chief of a smail tribe, and when he spoke in Twi to his 
men she could weil believe it. His voice was deep and 
rounded, soft yet powerful, and she wished that she could 
speak with him in his language so that his voice would 
not be debased by the ugly broken halting travesty of 
the English he was forced to use to talk to her. She did 
not recognize—or attempt to acknowledge—that she 
was very close to loving him at times. To please her he 
made a special raid to get the things she wanted, and she 
scolded him roundly for taking such a risk, followed by 
an involuntary hug when she discovered what he had 
brought: exquisitely sewn lawn shifts and jackets; fine 
flannel squares for shawls; lengths of linen and cotton 
together with thread and sewing needles. “You must 
have gone right into a house,” she gasped. 

He nodded, pleased by her concern and admiration 
for his boldness. 

Those months before her second child was born were 
a time of near happiness. The past was becoming less 
and less real, her world was bounded by the virgin 
hinterland that stretched for miles around the cluster of 
huts. She lost the wild wary scared look, she blossomed 
as she came to accept her lot, stitching and sewing as 
she waited for her child, almost like a normal happy 
young wife. This time the birth was attended by an 
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experienced midwife—a woman who had been cap- 
tured in a recent raid-—and was accompanied by all the 
attendant tribal ritual regarding childbirth. Debbie let 
it ail wash over her: the birth had been easy compared 
to the first one and she had a son, strong and beautiful. 
Mwangi was proud of himself and indulgent towards her, 
so much so that he allowed her to call the boy Henry, 
although at first he had insisted on a tribal name. She 
had chosen the name Henry, after his English ancestor 
Sir Henry Vane, with a special purpose: she was deter- 
mined to instil into the child as soon as possible the 
knowledge of her family, cherishing the hope that one 
day he would find his way to Vane. Her hope that her 
own people would recognize him was strengthened by 
the fact that as the opaque indeterminate color of the 
child’s eyes changed, they became the startling deep 
blue of the Vane family. The effect was striking against 
his rich coffee skin and black close curling hair. 

He was a happy child with his father’s fine physique 
and his mother’s bubbling vivacity; and his presence 
restored some of Debbie’s gaiety. She had long ago 
given up hope of some miraculous rescue and had be- 
come resigned to her condition: concubine of the head 
of a band of lawless guerrillas. Her whole life was cen- 
tered on Henry; as soon as he could talk she began to 
tell him stories of Vane Great House and her life there 
as a child. He accepted it all with a child’s wonderment, 
only half believing, unable to reconcile his present sur- 
roundings with the fairy-tale quality of that other world. 
Innate caution made Debbie conceal the story-telling 
from Mwangi, and Henry understood intuitively that 
this was something between his mother and himself, not 
to be spoken of to anyone. 

She tried to teach him to speak well, not in the half- 
African, half-English patois that the other children in 
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the village spoke. This was not easy, for the adverse in- 
fluence was strongest. But she was aided, surprisingly, 
by Mwangi, whose natural fine intellect was affronted 
at being unable to express his thoughts adequately, so 
he joined the daily lessons. Without books or pen and 
paper the instruction was verbal, but both father and 
son were quick to mimic and remember. 

Debbie suggested that Mwangi give her lessons in 
his native Twi; she was not as adept in learning as he 
was but her diplomacy was rewarded, for he let her 
keep their son with her far longer than was usual. 

She bore Mwangi two more sons and two daughters, 
but none of them had the Vane eyes, and her feelings 
for them were neutral—though she carefully concealed 
this from Mwangi. 

As the years passed and her memories became dulled 
and fused she still clung to her hope that Henry would 
somehow get to Vane. 

“You understand, Henry? Go to your grandfather, 
Seth Vane; tell him you are Henry Vane. Remember, 
Henry Vane. He will know you; you have his eyes. He 
will look after you.” 

“And you will come too, mother?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. “No, son. I doubt I will 
ever see Vane again. But you must go—promise me— 
and tell no one:” 

“I promise, mother.” A promise-easily given; one to 
assuage his mother’s agitation and urgent pleading, but 
with no real belief that Vane existed. 

When Henry was eight and Debbie twenty-three, two 
things happened to change her life drastically again. 

Mwangi’s absences had become more frequent and 
of longer duration as the Maroon raids increased; harry- 
ing the settlers on the plains, carrying off slaves, burn- 
ing cane fields, raping and murdering, His manner to- 
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wards her had changed, he no longer brought her 
trinkets or lengths of cloth, or watched her comb her 
hair, and there were no more shared lessons. He railed 
at her because she failed to give him more children, and 
struck her when she became pregnant and miscarried, 
then struck her again when she stood up for herself. 

“You keep sof’ tongue, y"hear, woman? You do what 
Mwangi wan’ what Mwangi say.” 

The time came when he took her only occasionally, 
and with none of his former gentleness. At first she was 
relieved, since she at least felt assured of her position. 
Then her assurance wavered and she became fearful of 
what this changed attitude might presage. Her fears 
were made reality when he entered the hut one evening, 
a young Negro girl by his side. 

“This Jawara, Mwangi new woman.” 

“Do you. expect me to have her in here, in my hut?” 

“Tt no you hut. Mwangi hut, Jawara hut.” 

“What about me?” she asked calmly; shock would 
come later. 

He laughed. “You old—dry. Mwangi wan’ young sof’ 
wet woman.” 

“I’m not old. I’m only . . .” Only what? She had lost 
count of the years. She burst out passionately, “You 
can’t treat me like—like a—a slave.” 

Her head was jolted back by a ringing slap across her 
mouth. “Jt slave you slave. Mwangi slave. It pretty you 
pretty when Mwangi tek you. Now you dry—don’ give 
me no pickney. You maugre, you face dry, you hair dry 
like straw—you body dry.” Now shock and pain took 
hold and she began to shiver violently. “Me give you to 
Kutami..Me say you dry.an’ old, but ’im wan’ you long 
time.” 

“No... not Kutami... please. He’s vicious and— 
horrible...” 
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“You Kutami woman, same time.” 

“Please, Mwangi, please .. . Send me back. Send me 
to Vane and my father—oh, please I beg you.” She was 
submerged in a maze of terror and groveled at his feet 
like one possessed. 

He pushed her aside with his foot. “A no sen’ you 
back. You slave—slave—-white men no sen’ slave back. 
Black man no sen’ slave back.” 

“Then let me stay here with you. I will work— 
anything—and teach our son. For the sake of our son 
please let me stay.” 

“You go—Mwangi son stay.” 

“No—oh no, you can’t part us.” 

“Time ’im learn fe fight. Im-stay long time—you full 
up ’im ’ead wit’ whole heap o’ fool-fool talk. Now ’im 
learn fe be man—no little bwoy.” 

It took two men to drag her to Kutami’s hut where 
she was flung on the hard earth floor. She lay where she 
had fallen, bruised and shivering, unable to believe what 
had happened. And later, when Kutami returned and 
took her with all the brutish violence of that first rape, 
her despair and degradation knew the ultimate depths. 

Kutami’s Just had smouldered over the years, and 
now he let it burst out, not caring what it cost her in 
his assuagement. In between his savage assaults on her 
body. she mourned the separation from her son with a 
sorrow even greater than she had experienced when 
wrenched from her family. Then her reason began to 
give way and the days and nights passed in a haze: Her 
body was subjected to every perversion and indignity 
that her tormentor. could devise, until after a few months 
Kutami tired of the sport and threw her from his hut. 

She was truly alone now, an outcast, pelted with filth 
by the children—her own amongst them—laughed to 
scorn by the adults. She crept and crawled like a stricken 
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animal out of the village to a deserted hut, and there 
she huddled, her body becoming more emaciated and 
fever-racked. She was in the maze of memories of her. 
happy childhood when she died. 


Ze 


“See how the boy grows well,” Alan said proudly as he 
watched his son scamper on the lawn with a pet puppy. 

Priscilla nodded. Even now, after three years, she 
still lived with the guilt of her deception. She remem- 
bered that day two-and-a-half years ago when Alan re- 
turned from his slaving voyage how apprehensive she 
had been. She didn’t go to the wharf when the news 
came that The Lady Sarah was about to tie up, but 
paced the verandah until she heard the clop of hooves 
on the driveway. Then she took the child from his 
nurse’s arms and held him so that Alan’s first sight as 
he drew rein would be of her and his son. She took the 
child, hiding her reluctance—a reluctance that bordered 
on repugnance—yet she knew she must feign love to 
stifle any speculation. Alan bounded up the stone stair- 
way and swept them both into his arms. 

“No need to enquire if this one is a boy—oh, but 
he’s a true boy. What have you called him?” 

“¥—-J—-nothing.” 

“Nothing? My son without a name?” 

“I waited. I thought you would like to choose—some 
family name.” 
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“That’s my girl. Now, what about Hugh? My father 
always spoke of his friend Hugh Russell—some connec- 
tion of the Duke of Bedford. What do you think?” 

She nodded, unabie to show any enthusiasm. “Aili 
right, you call him Hugh.” 

“We'll call him Hugh. Our son—at last our son.” 

She shut her eyes and turned away. 

“What is it, Priss?” Alan passed the child to the 
waiting nurse, and put his arms round Priscilla. “Some- 
thing ails you?” 

’ She swallowed. “No, it was a—difficult pregnancy— 
[took long to recover.” 

“What did Jeremy think?” 

“JT didn’t have him to look after me.” She went on 
quickly to forestall his protest. “So many times [ve 
called him for no—no reason—I felt embarrassed...” 

“But when you knew for certain?” 

“I felt well when I was—carrying the child—it was 
the actual birth—a night of a terrible storm.” She shud- 
dered, then buried her face against his chest and sobbed. 
“Oh, Alan, I missed you so. Don’t, I beg you, don’t go 
away again. Your son—Hugh—needs you. And so do 


He held her close and she was overwhelmed by a 
vast relief. He had not remarked on the darkness of 
the child and she was sure that he had come back to 
her, both physically and emotionally. 

“No, I won’t go away again. I got a man—or rather, 
men—in Liverpool, whom I feel I can trust. We'll bring 
up our son in peace; that is if the Maroons and the 
French will let us. I hear that the raids from the hills 
by the one and the raids from the seas by the other, are 
worse than ever.” 

“So they say,” she replied vaguely. “I live much to 
myself while you are away.” 
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He kissed her. “We must remedy that. We'll take 
young Hugh on a round of visits—to show off the heir 
to Lonsdale.” 

A couple of days later he strode into Priscilla’s 
boudoir slapping his riding crop in the way he did when 
annoyed. “What's all this about new slaves? In the 
house and the field? I can get no sense from Broderick 
or Carruthers.” 

She kept her features composed with an effort, thank- 
ful that her hands were occupied with sewing. “There 
was some trouble with a few of the slaves; I feared that 
it would spread. So I sold them and bought others.” 

“Sold them? But Ged, Priss, no slaves have ever been 
sold from Lonsdale. My father...” 

“Your father refused to acknowledge that they were 
slaves. You have refuted that ridiculous ideal he heid, 
by facing facts and conforming to the island’s ways.” 
She was on firm ground. 

He flipped his riding boots. “Trouble, you said. What 
kind of trouble?” 

“Insubordination—answering back. Refusing at one 
stage to obey my orders. If I had let it go on it could 
have spread to the field hands and I might have had a 
full-scale rising on my hands.” 

“Who were involved?” 

“Juba, my body slave. Sidonia, Ezekiel—and Phib- 
ba...” She watched him closely from under her lashes 
and saw how his hands clenched the crop. 

He turned slowly. “Phibba? But she is just a child.” 

“Was, you mean. A scheming, underhanded little 
slut.” 

“Was?” He seized on the word. 

She looked up and met his eyes calmly. “Yes. She 
tried to harm your son. I had her whipped. She con- 
tracted fever and died.” His eyes held hers, then looked 
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away, but not before she saw the fiash of pain in them. 
“Does that upset you?” she asked softly, driven by some 
jnsane impulse to ask the questicn. 

His jaw tightened. “No. Why should it? Of course 
you did right,” he muttered. She was relieved that he 
seemed disinclined to question her further. 

Although her deception had gone undiscovered Pris- 
cilla’s state of mind was not eased. She was forced to 
endure each day the living proof of her husband’s 
adultery, pretending love and admiration where hate 
and repugnance reigned. Although Hugh was darker in 
complexion than either Alan or Priscilla or his half- 
sisters, he was not remarkably so, and the deeper shade 
was easily explained as an inheritance from either his 
grandfather Malachi or his grandmother, Maria, but to 
Priscilla it was glaringly apparent. As he grew older her 
aversion towards him intensified and she had the great- 
est difficulty in concealing this from Alan. The fact that 
Alan adored the boy, who in turn was his father’s 
shadow, preyed on her mind. 

Then three years after his birth she discovered that 
once more she was with child. 


Kate Wells was on a visit to Vane with her four-year- 
old son, William. She had long since stopped worrying 
that Walter would question his paternity. The boy was 
very like herself in looks: the same sharp cat-like face, 
light brown eyes and soft mousy-brown hair. He also 
gave promise of inheriting her secretive scheming ways 
and was a menace to his body slaves, plaguing them 
unmercifully, yet always presenting a smooth innocent 
face to his parents. Walter was devoted to him and, 
most uncharacteristically, spoiled and indulged him. 
Kate was indifferent to the child and left him mostly to 
his body slaves’ care. 
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“A word with you, Master Seth.” She stood in the 
doorway of Seth’s study, a small secretive smile about 
her mouth. 

He got up from behind the broad mahogany desk and 
courteously held a chair for her. “By all means, Kate.” 
She: frowned slightly, feeling he could afford her the 
formal “Lady Wells.” “I am sorry I have not seen very 
much of you during your visit. I trust that Michael and 
Clarissa have amused you?” 

“Oh yes, I ride with Michael every day. I was de- 
lighted to discover that we have much in common. As 
for Clarissa, she is so engrossed in her painting and her 
approaching marriage to that rather solemn young man, 
that we rarely pass the time of day.” She compressed 
her lips and flicked a speculative look towards him. 

His brilliant blue eyes narrowed. “Mistress Kate, I 
doubt that you have come to see me to talk trivialities?” 

“No, you are right. I will be brief and to the point. 
I have long been of the opinion that under our present 
laws neither you nor your son have any right to Vane.” 

“What nonsense is this?” 

“Vane should have been Matt’s and on his death 
should have reverted to the Wells family.” 

“No court can break Robert Vane’s will. My father 
was too astute about the making of it. It was tried by 
Matt for years. He failed each time.” 

“Then was killed—very conveniently.” 

“What do you know of the matter?” 

“I know. that doubt was cast on how he died—and 
who was suspected of administering the poison.” 

His eyes became chips of blue ice and she felt a dart 
of fear that she had gone too far. “Why don’t you put 
into words whom you believe to be responsible?” 

She took a deep breath. “You know who was respon- 
sible.” 
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“Say it.” 

She jumped at his barked command. “It was—you, 
Seth Vane.” 

Unexpectedly he laughed. “And what do you propose 
to do about this accusation?” 

“Unless you agree that Vane will be my son’s, I will 
have a formal accusation brought against you.” 

“An accusation based on hearsay, with no proof, no 
witnesses, on a death that occurred twelve years ago. 
And when no suspicion was held against me then?” 

“Not on mere hearsay. I have proof...” 

“Proof? Impossible!” 

“T have letters from Sir Philip to my mother-in-law— 
also her diaries...” 

“Circumstantial evidence. Baseless supposition.” 

“But evidence which would be accepted if an enquiry 
was held, under the circumstances.” 

“Under which circumstances?” 

“You are a half-caste—born a slave. You are not 
allowed to defend yourself or give evidence. It would 
be an open and shut case. You would be disgraced and 
executed as a murderer.” The resentment against Seth 
and his family that she had kept in check all these years 
welled up—that he was treated on the same level as 
herself; that he lived in a more impressive house; that 
the laws had been bent or flouted completely—all 
flooded and burst out now in a spate of invective. 

Seth heard her in silence, then he got up from behind 
the desk and walked round and looked down at her. She 
again experienced a ripple of fear at his expression, a 
fear which grew as he began to speak. “Does Walter 
know of this?” 

“No.” 

“You think he would approve of or condone your 
actions?” 
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“T think he would do anything for me—since I gave 
him a son.” 

“Since you gave him a son?” 

She went white. “What do you mean? Walter has his 
son.” 

“Has he? Or does the noble Earl of Ashbrook have 
a son?” 

She made a valiant effort at righteous shock. “How 
dare you impugn my honor?” 

“Is it honor to leave a man’s room at four in the 
morning? Under your husband’s roof?” 

“J deny it.” 

“Denials will do you no good. Your son is palpably 
Ashbrook’s, not so in features but in his walk, his man- 
ner of standing; his lower lip thrust out when crossed. 
It’s a miracle that Walter hasn’t noticed before this.” 
She was shaken to silence as he went on relentlessly. 
“You will hand me those letters and diaries and any- 
thing else your prying fingers have discovered or else 
I will acquaint Walter with my doubts as to his pater- 
nity—and some evidence of my own eyes. If I do that 
you will lose the title for your son, your claim to 
Wells—and your social standing in the island. Make 
your choice.” 

She made one last attempt to assert authority. “How 
dare you speak to me like that? You base-born.. .” 

“May I remind you that although your son enjoys 
the dubious privilege of being white he is also base 
born. And may I also remind you that your white 
supremacy is on the wane. You are outnumbered by 
ten to one.” 

“It is not true.” 

“It is. I advise you to have a care how you act—how 
you speak.” 

“You threaten me?” 
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“Warn you.” 

She got up, rocking back the heavy chair. “You will 
have the letters and diaries. We shall not speak of this 
again.” 

Seth sat down as Kate left, head held high but in- 
wardly quaking. He sighed. She was right. It was only 
his wealth and the name he bore that gave him an 
illusion of equality. He had no rights. His children 
also—even though their blood was more diluted than 
his... 

“Father.” Michael burst into the study. “A dispatch 
from Spanish Town. Martial law has been declared. 
Threat of invasion by the French.” 

All thoughts of Kate were banished as Seth sprang 
to his feet. “Tell Godwin to get the Vane troop mus- 
tered. Price must stay. God grant that no raid or rising 
takes place while we’re gone.” 

“You'll be going, father?” 

“You think I'm too old?” 

“Tt may be rough going.” Michael evaded the ques- 
tion. 

“Don’t tell me that, boy. I mind the time when du 
Casse tried to take the island back in 94. I fought by 
iny father’s side then as you'll fight by mine now.” 

The Vane troop, kept well drilled by William God- 
win, as Dick Gough had done in days gone by, mus- 
tered fifty men. Seth was in command, with Michael as 
his lieutenant and Peter Halstead who had begged to 
join them. Then there were Godwin and his book- 
keeper, Manners, four white indentured bondsmen, the 
remainder were well-trusted Negro slaves. 

Peter Halstead’s inclusion distressed Clarissa out of 
all proportion. “Please, I beg you, Peter, stay. What if 
anything should happen to you?” 

“I have to go, love. If I were at Mowden Hall I’d 
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go with the Mowden troop. No man can skulk at home 
while the French threaten our coast.” 

Before he left Seth sought out Kate. “The letters, . 
please.” She faced him with hate in her eyes. “I wager 
you'd. hoped that in the rush to get away, I'd have for- 
got? Come, girl—unless you want to be ravished by a 
troop of the French.” She took a package from. her 
press. He riffled through them. “If one is kept back, 
Walter will know my mind.” 

“They are all there,” she said stonily. 

Without another word he left and the slow tears of 
failure filled her eyes. 

So once again the steady routine of plantation life 
was interrupted. The Vane troop set out on the long 
journey to the capital, Spanish Town, joining up with 
Alan at the head of the Lonsdale troop at Oristan. The 
white men were. mounted, but the slaves had to keep up 
by a steady jog trot. Arms and provisions were carried 
by pack mules. The way led through miles of swamp- 
land skirting the foothills of two mountain ranges, the 
Santa Cruz Mountains and the Mountains of the Mana- 
tines. The distance they had to travel was nearly one 
hundred and seventy miles, as the track curved, looping 
back on itself at times to avoid swamps or outcrops of 
tock. The way was no better than a trail, and with the 
best will in the world they could not move faster than 
about fifteen miles a day until they had crossed the 
Clarendon Plains, when the trail became a rough road 
and the going consequently much quicker. 

At Anaya the two troops were joined by the Wells’ 
troop, with Walter at the head, so that an impressive 
array of over one hundred and fifty men clattered into 
Spanish Town. 

Walter was received by the Governor, Henry Ben- 
tinck, Duke of Portland, in his imposing newly rebuilt 
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house. He was a handsome man of forty-three, dressed 
in the height of European fashion, ruffles at his throat 
and wrists and a full shoulder-length wig. 

“Sir Walter, your timely appearance pleases me great- 
ly. In vain have I appealed for help from England to 
defend our island, but it appears that their own internal 
affairs are too pressing for them to pay very much 
heed to ours. Pray God they do not wake up to our 
danger when it is too late to come to our aid. It is not 
possibile to defend the whole coastline.” He spread a 
large map on the desk. “So I propose that we concen- 
trate on the defense of the most strategic points. I am 
therefore withdrawing the garrison from the east in St. 
Thomas, which leaves Port Morant unguarded except 
for a few settlers, and so strengthen the more important 
southern coastal settlements.” 

If Seth had been present he would have pointed out 
that this was the very same strategy that had been used 
against du Casse, a wrong decision, which very nearly 
proved disastrous. 

“As soon as your men are rested I would be obliged 
if you would report to Colonel Mark Brewster at Port 
Royal.” A ducal inclination of the head dismissed 
Walter. 

In the next few months Fort Charles at Port Royal 
was repaired and fully manned. A devastating hurricane 
in 1722 had once more battered the ill-fated town. The 
fortification was strengthened at the Parade in Kingston, 
the rapidly growing city on the mainland across the 
harbor from Port Royal, and the narrow pass at Rock- 
fort was heavily guarded. Breastworks were thrown up 
at Old Harbor near Spanish Town and at Bentinck 
Bay—named for the Governor—further west along the 
southern coast. The militia prepared for the day that 
they felt must surely come; yet the months went slowly 
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by and still only sporadic harrying raids took place, 
mostly on small settlements of no strategic importance, 
widely spaced along the coastline, so that the defenders 
never knew where next the attackers would strike. 

Then one morning late in March 1726, a small boat— 
no larger than a canoe—was sighted off Port Royal by 
a patrol of the Vane troop, led by Seth. The solitary 
occupant was slumped over the oars and seemed to be 
more dead than alive, the boat drifting helplessly on 
a slow swell. . 

“Moses, Cudjoe ... swim out and tow that boat in.” 

The small craft was easily propelled to the shore by 
two pairs of strong black arms and beached on the 
white sand. Seth gazed down at the crumpled man clad 
only in a tattered pair of breeches. Coarse stubble of 
several days’ growth of beard covered his gray tinged 
face—gray even under the peeling sunburn.caused by 
long exposure. He fluttered heavy eyelids as Seth held 
a water bottle to his salt encrusted lips and then grasped 
Seth’s hand and asked hoarsely; “Am I—am I in 
Jamaica?” 

“Yes. Don’t try to talk.” 

“Must ... warn... Governor... Delacroix...” 
His head lolled weakly. 

Seth took his fiask from his belt and poured strong 
rum down the man’s throat. He spluttered to conscious- 
ness as Seth asked urgently: “What about Delacroix?” 

“Big fleet-—twenty or more. Ships... guns... three 
thousand men. Warn... warn...” 

Seth gave the man in the charge of William Godwin 
and went ahead to make a report to the Governor. He 
was viewed with supercilious disdain by a number of 
effeminate young aides, but the name of Vane carried 
enough weight to gain him admission to the Governor’s 
presence. He was shown into a large square room, 
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high ceilinged and austerely furnished. His Excellency 
sat behind a wide flat-topped mahogany desk, its surface 
strewn with rolls of parchment. 

“Sir.” 

He clicked to attention and the Duke looked up 
tiredly, his eyes probing, lines of fatigue about his 
mouth. Behind his chair stood two slaves in elegant 
but incongruous satin livery, wielding large coconut 
fiber fans, stirring the sluggish air and causing the parch- 
ment rolls to crackle in the slight breeze. 

“Captain Vane reporting, sir.” 

“Ah, yes.” 

Even in the midst of his concern over the safety of 
the island, Portland found time to observe and wonder 
at this man before him. So this is the Vane I’ve heard 
about, the bastard half-caste, rich as Croesus, freed by 
his father and married Lady Wells’ daughter. That had 
set the gossips buzzing and island society up in arms; 
it was still spoken of in the coffee houses and salons in 
London. Impeccable manners and bearing, almost 
European features—-but colored and a slave by birth— 
would always be regarded as such, whatever the legal 
documents proclaimed. Set a precedent like that and 
God knew what could happen to the society. This Vane 
is a man to be reckoned with—plantation one of the 
largest. . . . Still, some sort of legislation will have to 
be enacted after this emergency is over to prevent other 
indulgent fathers from elevating their by-blows. 

None of these thoughts showed on his impassive 
features or in his courteous enquiry: “I understand that 
you have some information which you believe to be of 
the utmost urgency, Captain Vane?” 

Seth spoke briefly. Portland listened without com- 
ment, then asked: “You believe this tale?” 

“Sir, I don’t think we can afford to discount it. Dela- 
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croix is a force to be reckoned with—almost on a par 
with du Casse.” 

“And du Casse nearly succeeded in his invasion, I 
believe?” 

“He did, sir. I was with the defending force then.” 

“Indeed? Then we shall, if it comes to the point, 
benefit from your experience.” 

Seth’s lips tightened, there had been the merest 
trace of sarcasm in the Duke’s tone. “You will see this 
inan, sir?” he asked stiffly. 

“Yes, Captain Vane. As soon as he is able to talk.” 

A few hours later the man stood shakily before the 
Duke. He had been given food and drink, a shirt and 
breeches. The effects of his ordeal at sea had left him 
weak and trembling. Portland waved him to be seated. 

“Your Excellency, there is the utmost danger...” 

“So Captain Vane told me. Your name?” 

“Villiers, sir, Victor Villiers. Captain in Colonel Web- 
ber’s regiment of foot. We were returning to England 
on the Doric, and were attacked a few days out by 
French privateers. Three of them, we hadn’t a chance. 
The Doric was sunk and some of us were picked up 
and taken to Petit Godve in Sainte Domingue—a 
noisome hole, sir. Why they didn’t leave us to drown, 
T'll never know. I speak a little French and I learned 
from talk amongst my jailors that Delacroix plans -a 
massive invasion on the south coast of Jamaica. It had 
been planned for earlier this year, but he had trouble 
among his men. You'd got wind of that, I take it, sir?” 

Portland nodded. “We were beginning to think our 
intelligence was at fault. Go on.” 

“Sir, he has a fleet of twenty ships or more and as 
Many as three thousand men—hard-bitten fighting men 
from his corsair days, experienced and brutal, without 
mercy.” 
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Portland looked keenly at the man before him; his 
story was plausible enough. The Doric had left some 
months ago with Webber’s regiment of foot. But this 
could be an elaborate trick to get them to concentrate 
on defending the south then land elsewhere and con- 
solidate . . . No, the way across the island from the 
north coast was rugged and wild, still no more than 
a trail through the forest clad mountains, no more de- 
veloped than in D’Oyley’s day. The only sensible strik- 
ing point would be on the south coast, in an all-out 
effort to take Spanish Town; if you take Spanish Town, 
you take Jamaica... 

“I am grateful to you, Captain Villiers, as I am sure 
His Majesty’s Government will be also. I shall recom- 
mend that the gratitude is not extended merely in verbal 
terms, but also in a more concrete manner. How did 
you manage to escape from the ‘noisome hole’?” 

“A desperate man finds means, sir, even out of the 
most closely guarded stronghold. I . . .” He staggered 
slightly and Portland said: “No matter, I will hear the 
details in quieter times. Captain Vane, see that Captain 
Villiers is lodged and attended with all care.” 

BO 

Seth saluted crisply then helped Villiers from the 
Governor’s presence. 

Portland accepted Villiers’ report as absolute fact; as 
Seth had pointed out, he could not afford to be sceptical. 
Martial law was rigidly enforced; the newly repaired 
forts were strengthened and a twenty-four-hour watch 
kept along the south-east coast. He was glad now that 
he had had the foresight to move the garrison from the 
east. The men were rested and ready for anything. It 
seemed as if the long wait was coming to an end, but 
nerves were stretched even tauter as each day passed 
and there was still no sign of the French fleet. Doubts 
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were raised in many minds as to the veracity of Villiers’ 
warning and the morale of the men in the militia began 
to crumble. Be 

- “That Villiers, ’e’s ’ad the Governor over a barrel,” 
grumbled one of the Vane troop NCOs. “Nobbut but 
a French spy, that’s what ’e is.” 

There were murmurs of agreement and dark looks 

were covertly thrown at Seth for getting Villiers received 
by the Governor. 


The morning of 17 April was clear and sparkling, the 
blue and green Caribbean waters throwing up little 
foamy white-caps, when suddenly the look-out in the 
town of Port Morant, in the extreme eastern part of the 
island, cried the warning: “Ships! Ships ahoy! Shi-i-ips! 
Warn the townspeople.” 

A knot of townspeople and planters soon gathered 
in the main square of the little town, by the harbor, 
and stood watching in helpless fascination as the 
dreaded French fleet rose over the horizon and drew 
minutely closer. They could make out three warships 
that bristled with guns and over twenty smaller trans- 
port vessels. The information that the south coast was 
the object of the attack was wrong. Delacroix was going 
to attack in the east, like his predecessor du Casse, 
thirty years ago. A messenger was sent off posthaste 
to Port Royal with the disquieting news and the towns- 
people prepared to fight for their lives. 
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“This waiting is soul-destroying,” Seth said to Michael 
as they stood watch on Fort Charles. “It’s now over 
three weeks since Delacroix was sighted in the east and 
each day news of their landing and ghastly atrocities 
trickle through. The small detachment we sent to their 
aid must have been too late or useless.” 

The days of waiting dragged by, when one morning 
just after dawn a cry went up: 

“Sail! Saa-a-i-ill-OH!” — 

And across the flat calm sea the French fleet hove 
into view and bore swiftly down on Port Royal: an 
impressive and awesome sight. 

The whole place exploded into action. The defenses 
were quickly manned. Fort Charles’ cannon were ready 
to rain death into the approaching enemy. All the ships 
in the harbor had their guns trained on the target with 
lusty arms waiting for the signal to ram home the shot, 
when without warning as they were just beyond range 
the oncoming ships swung about and made for the west 
on a southern tack. 

“My God,” Seth exclaimed. “He’s tricked us—he’s 
making for Old Harbor—or more likely Bentinck Bay, 
with the object of a straight march on Spanish Town. 
He’s like to succeed in an unopposed landing, there’s 
only a handful of troops at the bay.” 

Orders were issued that all the militia and their 
Negro foot-soldiers should repair at once to repel the 
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invaders, leaving only a small garrison at Port Royal. 
A fast ferry was sent across the harbor to Passage Fort 
with orders to proceed to Spanish Town to alert the 
inilitia there. [he men, eager for action after the frus- 
trat.on of waiting, embarked on every available craft, 
of whatever type, for the journey across the harbor to 
Passage Fort, to be tollowed by a quick march to Ben- 
tinck Bay. Horses were waiting at the Fort and about 
four hundred mounted troops went on ahead to the 
bay, leaving nearly eight hundred foot to follow the 
rougu track of thirty-six miles. 

When the mounted troops arrived on the scene they 
found it one of wild confusion. The French had landed 
a couple of boat loads only to be met with withering 
fire from the few companies of planter militia, who 
fought with a tierce determination to defend their prop- 
erties. But valiant as they were, they were forced out of 
the small town. Then they took up. positions in every 
defendable house available, turning each into a fortress. 

Vane troop was detailed by the commander of the 
defending force, Colonel Mark Brewster, to entrench 
themselves at The Walk, a little district inland from 
Bentinck Bay. Seth was reminded vividly of that other 
battle at Alley, with Colonel Thomas Sutton in com- 
mand. 

“There’s a huge cotton tree which you may use as a 
rallying point, Vane. Deploy your men, with Wells’ and 
Lonsdale’s, and use guerrilla tactics against the French. 
Its our only hope, in a-direct confrontation we'd be 
annihilated. [t seems that the French in their supreme 
Optimism are sending ther men through The Walk in 
parties as they land from each boat, without waiting to 
amass them into one strong force. I believe we can turn 
that tactical error to our advantage.” 

Seth saluted and at once gave his orders without 
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hesitation; the prelude to this day had been thirty-two 
years ago, but the lesson learned then was well remem- 
bered. 

“Parties of six, each under a white officer or NCO. 
Move fast and strike without mercy. Attack each con- 
tingent as they appear, giving no time for them to warn 
those in the rear. Retire into the brush before they have 
time to take defensive action. Rally at the cotton tree 
on my signal.” 

The signal was the long-drawn-out wail of the ageng, 
a cow’s horn with its tip removed and on the concave 
side an oblong opening for the mouth; it gave out an 
uncanny chilling summons that couid be heard for miles. 

They melted silently into the surrounding under- 
growth that enclosed The Walk and as every unsuspect- 
ing detachment of the French passed through from the 
landing ground, a screaming horde of mounted Negroes 
led by a white man would sweep from the quiet forest, 
machetes whirling, covered with French blood from the 
previous attack. Musket shot found its target, leaving 
half the contingent dead or wounded, then a rapid re- 
treat to their forest fastness before the French could 
remuster. Snipers picked off any of those brave enough 
either to go back towards the coast to warn those who 
were yet to come, or those who stayed to fight instead 
of pressing on to join their comrades ahead. The dead 
were dragged into the brush so that the next contingent 
would not be warned—the wounded were despatched 
without mercy. But it seemed that the French rein- 
forcements were inexhaustible, for as each detachment 
was decimated, another would arrive and at length word 
was got back to the beach of the danger at that point. 
Larger detachments now passed through, with eyes alert 
and muskets at the ready for any movement in the 
heavy undergrowth. There was little. the combined 
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troops of Vane, Lonsdale and Wells could do against 
these larger numbers, except harry them at intervals 
along the way. 

Now the sounds of battle could be heard from all 
sides, the troops were wearying against such heavy odds, 
but at last night fell and gradually the shouts and shots, 
the cries of triumph and the screams of the wounded 
abated. 

The wail of the abeng sent out its signal and under 
the great spread of the cotton tree Seth and Alan viewed 
their men and counted their losses. 

“Some ten slaves missing, presumed dead, twenty 
more with wounds of a varying degree of severity,” Alan 
reported, his voice rough, lines of fatigue about his 
mouth and eyes. “Two indentured bondsmen missing— 
and . . .” He paused on an indrawn breath, and Seth’s 
head jerked up: he cast a searching look round, peering 
at each face in the pallid light from a waxing moon. 

“Walter? No! Oh God, no.” 

Michael put his hand on his father’s shoulder. “I’m 
sorry, father, I saw him fall. He took a musket ball 
right through the chest. I. . . I hadn’t the courage to 
tell you before. It was early in the fighting.” Michael’s 
voice was hoarse with tiredness and from the constant 
shouts of encouragement he had made to his men 
throughout the day. 

Seth nodded, shaking off their imminent condolences, 
his lips tight with grief at the loss of his brother-in-law 
and friend; but the time for grief was not now. 

“Michael, I know that you and the men are weary to 
death, but for some of us. there is no time for rest. We 
are behind the enemy lines, it is impossible to get our 
wounded back to the main body. See that they are safely 
secreted deep in the woods and detail an able bodied 
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man to attend to their wounds. Then with six of our 
best men, meet me here within the hour. Alan?” 

“Tf you have a plan to further harry our Gallic friends, 
count me in.” 

Less than an hour later they were on their way, their 
objective the French camp. Seth’s idea was to harass 
rather than destroy, hoping to lower morale, keep the 
tired enemy from needed rest. Robert Vane had em- 
ployed the same tactics, borrowed from the Carib 
Indians in St. Kitts. The little band stole silently round 
the encampment out of sight or sound of the sentries 
and shot flaming arrows high into the air so that they 
fell into the heart of the camp, then faded back into the 
bush while the enemy fought the myriad fires that 
sprang up. The camp settled again, but alert now, 
listening uneasily to the silence of the night, heavy 
muskets at the ready, eyes peering with aching intensity 
into the darkness. As the tension relaxed and men be- 
gan to breathe more easily an attack would be made 
from another point. Seth’s men were well out of range 
of retaliatory fire and could well imagine the chagrin 
of the French. At one stage an explosion rent the air 
and sparks flew high and set ablaze more fires. 

“We got a powder keg that time,” Alan whispered 
jubilantly, all fatigue banished: 

When Seth was satisfied that the whole camp was 
alert and would stay_so until dawn, he said softly, 
“Come, lads, there’ll be no rest for them this night, 
pray God our little foray dulls their senses and weights 
their limbs tomorrow. . .. Back to the cotton tree and 
snatch a few hours’ sleep.” 

They were woken before dawn by a runner from 
Colonel Brewster. “You're to return to the main body, 
Captain Vane. If you'll follow me, Pil lead you round 
the flank of the enemy,” 
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A rough breastwork had been flung up in the settle- 
ment of The Walk, and the gallant defending force was 
fighting against impossible odds to repel the invaders, 
but was being driven back, hopelessly outnumbered. 
Planters against seasoned pirates who fought with a 
ruthless fury, with experience gained during years of 
privateering, but the planters had more to lose than the 
enemy to gain and kept doggedly on, pouring wither- 
ing fire at each onslaught. 

Seth, despite his age, fought hand-to-hand like a 
maniac, urging his men into the press of battle, led by 
himself and Michael with their cry of: “A Vane! Parem 
non fert! A Vane ...a Vane.” He was followed by 
Alan and his men with his old family. battle cry: “Par le 
droit du Lonsdale! . . . Lo-o-nsda-a-a-Ille.” And the 
French quailed under these suicidal counter-attacks. 

Even so the islanders were driven back. Many took 
up a stand in a solid brick house of a planter, Matthew 
Parson, which became a veritable fortress under con- 
stant fire. Those holding the breastwork were in danger 
of its being broached and even the most stalwart hearts 
faltered as the enemy pressed even harder, when from 
behind came the welcome sound of marching feet to the 
accompaniment of a staccato drum beat and the foot 
companies of eight hundred strong arrived from Spanish 
Town. They had marched all night but there was no 
time for rest or refreshment and they launched them- 
selves against the French, whose conviction of certain 
victory now wavered. 

It was the turning point. Inch by inch the French 
withdrew, fighting with grim determination; but the 
islanders matched them, overcoming them by sheer 
force of spirit, ignoring anything beyond the immediacy 
of the moment—the need to expel from their shores this 
hated invader, this age-old enemy. They ignored the 
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meager rations—a piece of dried beef or cold salt pork, 
chewed on the march, the lack of sleep, the screams of 
the fallen, the wounded and the dying, the stench of 
blood and sweat and acrid burnt gunpowder; they ig- 
nored the menace of flocks of silent circling vultures 
waiting to feast off the dead, the discomfort of shirts 
and breeches worn unchanged day and night, clinging 
to bodies that cried out for the relief from action and 
the solace of cool water and rest. Nothing mattered but 
survival. 

Three days after the landing at Bentinck Bay the 
French conceded victory, withdrawing to the beach, 
burning and pillaging all the way, utterly destroying 
the little town of Bentinck; the victorious islanders 
were left to lick their wounds and count their losses. 

An initial estimate was seven hundred French dead 
against one hundred of the island militia, both black 
and white members. Those remaining gave thanks to 
God as the last French ship sailed over the horizon. 
They gathered on the beach dazed and overcome by 
victory, unbelieving at first, then in a vast relief that 
sent the exhausted survivors to their knees. Colonel 
Brewster spoke for them all as he prayed aloud. “Eter- 
nal God, You have seen fit in Your wisdom to grant 
us delivery from our enemy. See fit, we beseech You, to 
let peace and order prevail in our land, and help us 
to prosper.” 

A great sighing “Amen” went up. 


Walter Wells was buried with the others who had fallen 
at the battle scarred district of The Walk. There was 
no lasting headstone to mark the spot, only a rough 
wooden cross that soon succumbed to the ravenous 
jaws of termites. 

The day at length came when the planters could 
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return to their neglected plantations. But there were 
Many who had no homes to go to; the invaders had 
burned numerous plantations and destroyed many sugar 
works. Years of work had been wiped out, the task 
ahead was heavy and long with depleted labor, for the 
slave population had been decimated by an estimated 
fifteen hundred, two hundred had been slain and thir- 
teen hundred carried off. The price of victory had been 


high. 


4, 


“Let me break the news of Walter’s death to Kate, 
father,” Michael said as the Vane troop neared the peace 
of Vane Estate. 

“Aye, lad,. do that. The lass has taken against me 
and doesn’t care if she shows it. Not that I care over- 
touch for her, come to that.” 

. Seth spoke heavily and Michael shot him a keen 
look. God, these last months have taken their toll, he 
thought, and yet at the height of battle the years fell 
away. Aloud he said, “Father, you must rest now that 
the danger has passed. Godwin and Manners know 
their work andI can...” 

“Hold, lad. You sound like myself talking to my 
father.” Seth reined his gelding and gazed around; cane 
rippled in the morning breeze, changing color from 
green to silver as it caught the sunlight. High above 
them on the crest of the hill stood Vane Great House, 
its white cut-stone walls as pristine as the day they 
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were completed. “Look, lad, as far as the eye can see 
——and as far again—all Vane land. Do you believe that 
I would willingly stay ‘resting’ up there”’—he jerked 
his chin towards the house—‘“when I can be cantering 
between the cane pieces, hear the mockingbird sing in 
the early morning, and go tired but satisfied to my bed 
at night?” He turned and looked at his son. “I would 
rather drop dead in the saddle or in the stinking heat 
of the boiler house, than quietly snuff out in a rocker 
or hammock.” He put a hand on the chestnut’s neck 
and they moved forward at a gentle trot. “I’ve lost 
much in recent years. Debbie, Robert, your blessed 
mother—and now Walter. I have you and Clarissa left 
—and Clarissa soon to wed. Perhaps she'll give me a 
grandchild.” 

“You have Priscilla and her children and Alan as a 
son-in-law, father.” 

Seth looked at him in surprise. “Why, so I do, lad. 
I must be older than I thought. Forgetful . . . Come, 
lad, let’s prove how old I am. Race you to the stair- 
way.” 

And before Michael realized what he was about, 
Seth had spurred the chestnut and was away through 
the driveway gates and half way to the house. Then he 
reined abrupily and let Michael catch up with him as 
he glimpsed the slim form of Kate on the landing above 
the double stairway. “It’s not seemly to approach the 
lass in such a light-hearted way—she will not believe 
that my grief is probably greater than hers.” Michael 
opened his mouth to speak but the look on Seth’s face 
made him change his mind. “I'll straight to the stables.” 

Kate watched Michael’s approach with an expression- 
less face. She had seen Peter Halstead arrive before the 
body of the troop and witnessed with pitying contempt 
the rapturous greeting Clarissa gave him. She had 
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watched the indentured bondsmen and the slaves pass 
the main gate on their way to their quarters. She 
watched as two horsemen came slowly, then with a 
burst of speed. One was Michael; the other was un- 
mistakably Seth. Why hadn’t he come to the house? 
Was he still angry with her? And where was Walter? 
Had he calmly left the detachment at Anaya, rather 
than make the long journey to see her and his son? 
After all these months of separation, it was unlike 

Michael’s troubled blue gaze gave her the answer 
and the way he gripped her hands and said: “Kate.” 

She nodded, a part of her insisting that she must 
exhibit conventional expected grief; another part know- 
ing a flood of relief that at last she did not have to act 
the part of devoted wife anymore, and that at last she 
was free from exposure. 

“T hope—he did not suffer?” 

“No, I swear to you. A ball right through the chest. 
He couldn’t have known anything. We buried him at 
The Walk. I’m sorry, Kate. To have to bring you such 
news; I grieve for you.” 

She nodded again. “Thank you, Michael. Of all the 
people I know, I would not have heard this—dreadful 
thing—from any lips but yours.” She raised her eyes 
briefly to his, then lowered them before he could read 
their expression. 

The French attack had upset the tenor of island life; 
field slaves had idled through lack of adequate super- 
vision—for many plantations there would be a poor 
Sugar crop that year. Vane was one of the fortunate 
estates; apart from William Godwin as overseer, there 
were four bookkeepers, two of whom had been left be- 
hind. 
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Kate returned to Wells accompanied by Michael, 
who was to help her sort out the legal consequences of 
her widowhood. 


At the beginning of July, David and Abigail Pierce, 
with their two children, returned to the island. Abigail 
was up at dawn to see the sun edge over the mountains, 
turning their sharp black outlines to a rim of gold, 
then flame their slopes with blues, greens. and purples. 
She held Beatrice, their daughter of six months, on her 
hip and her russet hair lifted softly in the gentle early 
breeze. “Oh, David,” she exclaimed as he joined her. 
“Look, what a lovely sight! How good it is to be home.” 

He lifted Charles, a sturdy two-year-old, onto the 
taffrail. “There you are, son, home. No more huddling 
in winter before a fire to try to keep from the bitter 
north winds, or to dry off the freezing slush of melting 
snow. No, my lad, here you can run barefoot in the 
dew-wet grass and never come to harm. Bathe in river 
or ocean all year long and always the blessed warmth 
of the sun.” 

Abigail laughed. “He is not understanding one word. 
And I notice you failed to mention that there is either 
not enough rain so that the land is parched, or too 
much so that it becomes water-logged. I heard no men- 
tion of hurricanes or earthquakes, horrid creepy crawlies 
Ole. 

“Ah, my love, those things are canceled by the good. 
Come down to breakfast, and later we can feast our 
eyes again, as we sail along the coast.” 

The young Pierce family were met later that day at 
Savanna-la-Mar by David’s parents and young sister 
Emma, who was now a very self-assured young lady of 
thirteen. There was cries of welcome from ship and 
shore as the Lady Deborah II, one of the Lonsdale 
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Line’s purely passenger boats, slid gracefully to her 
berth. : 

“David, lad, welcome home.” Jeremy grasped his 
son’s hand as they stepped ashore. “A doctor at last— 
and we need you, lad. We’ve had hard times and are 
still licking our wounds, but more of that later. Abigail, 
I swear motherhood becomes you. Young Charles, give 
your grandfather a kiss.” 

Bridget was already cooing over her granddaughter— 
a Bridget grown plump and. gray, content and happy 
to have her family home again. 

“T’m going to be bridesmaid to Clarissa’s wedding,” 
Emma informed them importantly. 

“Clarissa! To be married?” David exclaimed. 

“To whom?” Abigail demanded, mentally assessing 
possible husbands. 

“You wouldn’t know him,” Bridget said, as they 
piled into two carriages. “Clarissa met him at Kate’s— 
you know Walter was killed in this last French attack?” 

And so the news was given and exchanged, one an- 
nouncement leading to another before the first was ex- 
hausted. 

Vane Great House was once more a scene of activity 
as the families gathered for Clarissa’s wedding: Priscilla, 
at a late stage of pregnancy, and Alan; Kate and Wil- 
liam Wells; Ann Lonsdale making a rare appearance, 
five Pierces and Peter’s parents with an assortment of 
older and younger brothers and sisters. 

Seth, naturally, was to give the bride away. Michael 
was to be best man, and Emma was bridesmaid dream- 
ing of her wedding day and wondering whom—she 
would ask to be her bridesmaid. 

“Let me help you with your veil,” Priscilla offered. 
She moved awkwardly, and as she reached up to adjust 
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the froth of tulle on Clarissa’s head, the first warning 
pain shot through her. 

“Priss? Are you all right?” Clarissa gazed wide-eyed 
at her sister’s reflected face. 

“It’s all right—Ill probably get through the cere- 
mony,” Priscilla said comfortingly, and then: “Clarissa, 
what is it?” 

Clarissa was sitting at her dresser, still gazing at 
their twinned reflections, her expression one of appre- 
hension. “Priss, I can’t... I can’t...” 

“Can’t what?” 

“Marry Peter.” : 

“Now don’t be a little fool. I had exactly the same 
doubts; all brides do.” Priscilla had a vivid memory of 
herself as a bride and Melissa’s soft but firm advice. If 
only Melissa were here now; this was a different sort of 
pre-wedding nerves. “Look, Clar, I know you had an 
awful time. No, don’t turn away. It’s been ignored too 
long. Listen to me. What you experienced was ugly and 
unnatural, nothing like the beautiful and natural lying 
with the man you love and who loves you. You do love 
Peter, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I have done, for a long time.” 

“And he’s gentle and kind and he loves you. You 
can’t let him down for—for something that is not im- 
portant now.” 

Clarissa’s anguished expression dissolved into a smile 
and then to one of alarm as Priscilla bit back a cry of 
pain. 

“For heaven’s sake, Priss, lie down on my bed. 
Merdina! Merdina! Send quickly for Dr. Jeremy, or Dr. 
David. Miss Priscilla is sick.” 

“] think you have quite a way to go before you give 
birth,” Jeremy pronounced half an hour later. 

“In which case I'll attend the wedding,” Priscilla said 
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firmly, then laughed at her sister’s expression. “Don’t 
worry, Clar. [Pll not disgrace you and drop the child 
during the ceremony.” 

The service was to be held in the long room which 
served many purposes: banqueting hall, ballroom, fu- 
neral services or birthday parties. It was a gracious 
toom, the floor striped with yellow sanders wood and 
ebony, the furniture old-fashioned but hand-crafted and 
polished to a deep gleaming perfection. A huge chan- 
delier hung from the white painted tray ceiling, a hun- 
dred candles flickered in the breeze that blew through 
the open jalousies. Seth had dreamed of Clarissa being 
taarried in the Anglican Church in Spanish Town, where 
his father had married Charlotte Wells, but the recent 
upheaval caused by the French attack, Walter’s death, 
and, more remotely, the Duke of Portland’s sudden 
death from fever, precluded any grand affair. 

It was impossibie for them to forget Priscilla’s wed- 
ding and its tragic conclusion, but Godwin had reported, 
“Not to fash y’rself, Master Seth, quiet in the com- 
pound and happy-like. The promise of extra rations an’ 
liquor after the weddin’ gives ’em something to look 
forrard to. All the same Price an’ Manners are keepin’ 
a weather eye, specially on the more uppity ones.” 

“Good. Even a mild repetition of that rising would 
be more than I can stomach.” 

Godwin looked at Seth keenly. He’s gettin’ on, he 
thought. Then with an inward sigh: an’ so am I. Can’t 
Swing up to the saddle without a twinge in me back; 
nor recover so quick of a mornin’ from cane likker the 
night afore. 

Seth waited at the top of the indoor staircase that 
wound its elegant spiral through the center of the house. 
Clarissa should be ready now. The guests had been 
assembled for over half an hour and the late Governor’s 
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own personal chaplain, the Reverend Charles St. John 
Lambe, was pacing the verandah, his mind more occu- 
pied with the feast to follow than with the ceremony. 

Then Clarissa was by Seth’s side, her presence made 
known by the rustling of her full silken skirt. “I’m sorry 
I'm late, papa. Priscilla is rather near her time, but she 
says she won’t allow her baby to be born until after 
the wedding.” 

He smiled down at her flushed face and his heart 
twisted in a brief flash of pain. How like Melissa she 
had become. He hadn't noticed before. The pain passed 
and he was finally reconciled to her death. She wasn’t 
lost te him, she lived on in this youngest child of theirs. 
He tucked Clarissa’s hand under his arm and bent and 
kissed her cheek. “Be happy, daughter; you’ve a good 
man. A gentle man, a painter and a dreamer, but brave 
as a lion. I’ve seen the lad in battle. You'll have a good 
life. If it’s only half as good as your mother’s and mine, 
it'll be a good life yet.” 

Peter Halstead watched his bride walk slowly towards 
him on her father’s arm. How tiny she was against 
Seth’s height, even though he’d developed a stoop. He’d 
make her happy; he’d wipe out the past as he had 
sworn to do. He felt at times as if the Clarissa of today 
was his own creation, patiently molded, not from pliant 
malleable material, but one that shrank and quivered, 
changing shape unpredictably. He had learned to mold 
gently, umpercepubly, until her self-confidence devel- 
oped. Her painting had helped in her emancipation, 
and she had become a very creditable portrait painter; 
nothing conventional or pretty-pretty. Her subjects were 
mostly slaves. Her child studies were enchanting, those 
of the old full of character, somehow depicting the es- 
sence of slavery. He doubted whether Clarissa was 
aware of an innate condemnation of the society in which 
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she had been born and which she accepted as the norm, 
but the underlying rejection was there in her portraits; 
she could not have painted with such passion and 
compassion if it were not. 

He came sharply to the present as she reached his 
side; Emma was importantly fussing the long veil into 
place, taking Clarissa’s bouquet of wild orchids, reveling 
in the moment with all eyes on her. 

Kate watched the pair as the ceremony began and 
thought back to her wedding—and after. A kaleidoscope 
of memory: Walter’s clumsy attempts at love-making, 
the passion she had had for Geoffrey Ashbrook—she 
still felt a twist of anguish when she remembered that 
time. He had come into her life giving her the most ex- 
quisite joy she had known, and after he’d gone a despair 
more complete than she had imagined existed—a despair 
contaminated by the base doubts Walter had put into 
her mind. And now, here she was, no further forward 
to that pinnacle of power she had envisaged. A widow 
of twenty-six stuck in a backwater of an island With no 
hope of rescue. Her shrewd eyes roamed the room hid- 
den behind her demure black veil. Nobody there—all 
family. The family was like an octopus, spreading its 
arms, embracing other families—zmultiplying. She 
wouldn’t be implicated in that multiplication, unless— 
her eyes came to rest on Michael Vane, straight-backed 
by the groom... 

Alan Lonsdale glanced at Priscilla by his side. How 
she had changed. He would have thought that the birth 
of their son would have given her the greatest joy, as it 
had him, but she was withdrawn from the child. Could 
it be that she was jealous of the love and attention he 
showered on Hugh? This latest child should right that. 
It was odd though; unnatural in a mother. Under cover 
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of a lusty rendition of the first hymn he bent down. “Alli 
right, Priss?” 

She managed a smile. “Yes, but I don’t think I’ll be 
at the wedding breakfast.” 

Elizabeth Halstead watched the ceremony with mixed 
feelings. She was fond of Clarissa and glad that Peter 
had found happiness, but’. . . She hadn’t actively tried 
to dissuade him from the match, beyond pointing out 
that Clarissa was only three-quarters white. 

“A fact that will not affect any children we may 
have,” Peter said briskly. “Mama, you must realize that 
the proportion of white to coloreds and Negroes dwin- 
dies daily. Unless the late Governor’s scheme for popu- 
lating the parish of Portland with a few hundred white 
settlers is a success, in fifty years’ time hardly anyone 
in the island will be pure white.” 

Elizabeth laughed uneasily. “You Ia son. How 
would the island be administered?” 

“Mama, you live in the past. Some of the ablest 
administrators are colored, if the way they administer 
their plantations is anything to go on. Seth Vane, for 
one, my future father-in-law. Sir Alan Lonsdale—what 
of his shipping empire?” 

“Yes, but that is their white blood that...” 

“No, mama. Don’t you realize that in time this will 
be a predominantly black country? Not in your time nor 
yet in mine. You think that because you have an ig- 
norant house slave or a brutish field hand that all 
Negroes are like that?” 

“Well of course...” 

“Mama, if you were wrested from your home, 
shipped half way round the world, made to do menial 
work, whatever your former status in your homeland, 
were beaten and ill-treated if you didn’t work fast or 
well enough, spoken to in a foreign tongue and whipped 
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or worse when you failed to understand, wouldn’t you 
seem dull and without intellect?” 

“That could never happen,” she replied complacently, - 
and Peter experienced one of his rare rages and left her. 

Now, as she listened to Peter’s firm responses and 
Clarissa’s inaudible ones, she was impressed by the rich 
furnishings that proclaimed the wealth of the Vanes. 
Rich in human possessions too: every doorway and 
jalousied window was crowded with a great number of 
the slave population, craning dark heads to see into the 
room. She heard murmurs of: “What a way sweet Miss 
Cl’rissa stay.” 

“Mas’ Pete one pretty genkleman, y’hear me chile.” 

“What a way Miss Ann done sour up she face—mek 
she suck lime.” 

At that last remark Elizabeth searched the room 
until her eyes rested on Ann Lonsdale. It was true, her 
face was squeezed into lines of discontent and bitter- 
ness. A spinster in her thirties, completely out of the 
marriage market now. I wonder why she never married, 
Elizabeth speculated. She was a pretty girl, when I saw 
her at Priscilla’s wedding. Her heart gave a lurch at 
that memory and the laughing ring of dark faces were 
suddenly menacing. She felt a surge of claustrophobia, 
which slowly dissipated as the ceremony ended and the 
bride and groom walked down the aisle under a shower 
of real orange blossoms, picked that morning to the 
detriment of the citrus crop. 

_Ann Lonsdale was bitter and frustrated. She had been 
torn by grief over her father’s death, followed so soon 
by her brother’s “treachery” as she termed it, in enter- 
ing the slave trade and taking the backward step of 
treating field hands and domestics as slaves—even to 
the extent of selling some, although that was Priscilla’s 
doing. This last act had nearly driven her insane. She 
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shut her eyes against the opulent scene around her and 
closed her ears to the drone of the chaplain’s voice as 
he exhorted the newly-wed pair... 

Phibba. The girl’s beauty rose in her mind’s eye with 
tormenting clarity: Phibba, whom she had loved with a 
wild passion she knew she could never possess for a 
man. She had recognized at an early age that men re- 
pelled her. She lost her heart again and again, at first to 
older women, and then as she grew older, to young 
girls. Phibba had captured her love from the moment 
she’d seen her, but although her heart was lost, her 
reason held her back from any attempt to consummate 
her passion. When she saw that the girl was pregnant 
she was consumed by a jealous rage against the un- 
known man that drove her to closet herself in her room, 
where she wept and shuddered in anguish for hours. 
Then her jealousy turned against Priscilla, who though 
pregnant herself, gave such preferential treatment to 
the girl that Ann was at one time convinced that her 
sister-in-law had designs on the girl herself. It was not 
until after the child was born and Priscilla sold . 
every slave who might have known or suspected the 
substitution, that Ann became suspicious and finally 
convinced of the truth. Hugh Vane, heir to the estate 
and the baronetcy, was the bastard son of Phibba and 
Alan. Alan, her twin, had lain with Phibba, caressed 
her body and known the delights which were denied 
to Ann. 

She was appalled at Priscilla’s perfidy, but could not 
confront her without revealing her own feelings. She 
was distraught when Phibba was sent back to the 
squalor of the slave compound. After two days she 
could bear it no longer and went down to the huts. With 
shocked horror she discovered that not only had Pris- 
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cilla ordered the girl twenty lashes, a mere twenty-four 
hours after giving birth, but had ordered the immedi- 
ate assumption of work in the fields. For a girl who had 
spent all her days as a house slave, this was nothing 
short of murder. 

The memory of Phibba’s last moments came. back 
forcibly to Ann as she sat, eyes shut, hands clenched, 
letting the closing hymn wash over her... . 

The hut was nothing but four walls of wattle and 
daub with starlight glinting through the palm-thatched 
roof. Ann had taken down soothing unguents, a clean 
shift from her own press, fresh scented linen from her 
bed, and had tended the fever-racked girl in an anguish 
of love and ecstasy. She bathed and anointed the beau- 
tiful body, tenderly over the weals from the whip, a 
caress she had been denied. Her tears fell as she 
crooned endearments and promises that she knew were 
empty. “Tl have you well, my darling, you'll see. Pris- 
cilla can’t stop me. My love, my forbidden beautiful 
love. You'll soon be mended and come to live with me 
and tend me alone. Not Alan—me. You do believe 
me, Phibba? Phibba ... Phibba.. . answer me.” 

_ The huge black eyes were glazing as Phibba, some 
small corner of consciousness responding to her name, 
tried to focus, 

A primitive moan of pain broke from Ann when she 
realized that Phibba would never be hers: that all she 
had said, all the love she had poured out after years of 
frustration, nothing had been heard or understood. 

How long she crouched by the girl’s side she never 
knew. She kept vigil, bereft and uncaring what anyone 
thought. She had no memory of the cluster of house 
slaves who peeped through the open side of the hut, 
muttering amongst themselves, or of when she was fi- 
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nally lifted to her feet and led away, useless and stum- 
bling from the long hours beside the dead girl... 

“Ann, are you all right?” 

Her eyes flew open as her brother’s voice brought her 
back to the present. She looked vaguely round. The 
huge drawing-room was empty except for herself and 
her twin. Sounds of animated talk and laughter reached 
her from the adjacent verandahs. She took a deep 
breath. 

“Yes, I’m all right. I—must—have dropped off. I 
don’t sleep much these days.” 

“You should get young David Pierce to look you 
over, sis. You look a bit peeky.” 

“I’m all right, I tell you.” 

“Then come and wish the young couple long life and 
all that. God knows in these times they'll need all the 
luck they can get.” He stopped a passing slave and took 
two glasses of wine. “Here, drink this.” 

She sipped it, then drank the rest without pause. 
“Where’s Priss?” 

“Adding to this memorable day—and the population 
—by going into labor before her time.” 

This was her opportunity. Sweet revenge—and yet, 
Alan himself needed to be punished for defiling that 
beautiful body with his maleness, when it was so clear 
to her that Phibba was made for the love of a woman. 
So let him live in his fool’s paradise with his bastard 
“heir.” He must be blind not to have seen the truth. 
Every feature, every fluid movement of the child, now 
nearing his fourth birthday, proclaimed to the world 
who had mothered him. Was Alan really so blind, or 
had he deliberately closed his eyes to the truth in his 
fierce desire for a son? “Alan,” she touched his arm. 
“What if—what if this child—should also be a boy?” 
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He gazed at her in genuine astonishment. “What a 
question! I’d be overjoyed. The succession would be 
doubly assured.” 

Succession, she thought with scorn. So he didn’t 
know—a weapon to use in the future against both 
Priscilla and Alan. 


3. 


Abigail Pierce was tired but blissfully content. The 
wedding was over, the guests had departed. Peter and 
Clarissa had bidden their farewells and had started their 
long journey to Mowden Hall. 

Abigail gazed fondly at her youngest child sleeping 
spread-eagled under the net. How fortunate she was. 
God grant that Clarissa find happiness, such as she en- 
joyed. Even the fact that they were housed in the wing 
where she would have lived with Robert had caused 
only a quickly forgotten pang. Robert’s image had faded 
into a blur, the memory of his voice and touch dimmed 
almost to extinction. As David had once prayed might 
happen, she lived for the present, absorbed in her chil- 
dren’ and her husband. Her love for David had been 
of gradual growth, but was deep and lasting. 

She turned from the sleeping child as David’s step 
sounded on the verandah. “How is she?” ; 

He flopped into a low rocker and tilted it back at an 
alarming angle. “Much the same. Abbie, I can’t under- 
stand it. The birth was straightforward. She was calm 
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and content until...” He trailed off, his eyes thought- 
ful as he pieced the scene together in his mind. 

Priscilla had gone into labor as the wedding service 
ended, but the pains had stopped after an hour and 
David thought she might after all go to full term. But 
nearing midnight, the old slave Artemis shuffled along 
to David’s room and mumbled: “Mas’ David, Miss 
Pr’cilla time come. Hurry you hurry, Massa.” 

David pressed Abigail’s hand. “Tl be back soon, 
love. She’ll probably pop like a ripe pod.” She gave 
him a sleepy smile and drifted back to sleep. 

David was just in time, and his diagnosis correct. He 
gave a Satisfied smile as he washed his hands in a 
basin on a marble-topped washstand. A healthy child 
and a mother who made the whole business ridiculously 
easy. He supervised the washing and loose swaddling 
of the infant, trying to impose his new-found western 
medical knowledge on the age-old practices of tribal 
Africa. When he returned, Priscilla had also been 
washed and fresh linen gleamed from the four-poster. 
She gave him a tired smile. “How is she?” she whis- 
pered. 

“She? No, love, a strapping—and I do mean strap- 
ping—and very vocal boy.” 

He was completely unprepared for her reaction: her 
eyes widened, all color left her face and her voice 
was hoarse as she exclaimed: “A boy? You—zust be 
—mistaken?” 

He laughed. “I assure you, Priss, no mistake. Alan 
will be overjoyed.” 

At this she collapsed on her pillows, dazed, unable 
to speak—unable to do anything but gaze at the ceiling 
with a look of wild despair. 

“And that’s the puzzle,” David said to Abigail. “It 
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was when I told her that the child was a boy—she went 
into shock and has been like that ever since.” 

“Is she nursing the child?” 

“Not yet. I thought under the circumstances we 
would wait...” 

Abigail sat up, wide awake now. “David—and you a 
doctor! Put the boy to her breast—then she’ll know it’s 
true.” 

“I bow to your wisdom, my love. I’ll try it. But she 
isn’t suffering from shock caused by dazed joy, but an 
emotion of which I cannot even begin to guess—though 
if I was forced to put a name to it, I’d call it guilt.” 

Abigail’s method worked in some measure. Priscilla 
clasped the child to her breast in an abandonment of 
possessive motherhood, but the wild look stayed in her 
eyes and her mouth was pinched by intense suppressed 
emotion. 

David watched her worriedly. “Priss,” he began 
tentatively. “If there is anything worrying you...” 

“No,” she said sharply. 

“I can’t accept that,” he said. “Whatever you tell me 
will go no further. My professional pledge on that.” ’ 

“No,” she said again on the rising edge of hysteria. 

“All right, Priss. But remember, if at any time, now 
or in the future, there is anything you want. to talk 
about—to confide in me—that promise holds good. 
Sometimes a—problem or a burden—seems easier if 
you share it.” 

She looked at him wordlessly for a long moment then 
turned her face into the pillow and wept. 


“Priscilla and Alan go home today,” Abigail told Seth 
three weeks later. 
“And my grandson Joshua,” Seth said sadly. “Til 
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miss the child, young as he is. He’s going to make his 
mark, (’ll warrant you.” 

“What a proud grandpapa you’ve turned into.” 
Abigail kissed him fondly. “You weren’t so proud of 
Hugh.” 

“No.” He looked thoughtful. “I’d admit this to no 
one but you, lass, but I’ve never felt close to that child, 
never thought of him as part of my own flesh. The fact 
that Priscilla keeps him close at Lonsdale doesn’t help. 
Almost as if she wants to hide him.” 

Abigail gave her scaled trill of a laugh. “Uncle Seth, 
you have not only become an overfond grandpapa, but 
fanciful as well. All the same .. .” She stopped, her 
face serious as she added Seth’s words to David’s about 
Priscilla. Something was odd. She brushed it aside; 
women behaved unpredictably before and after child- 
birth. “David and J are going back to Pierce Piece to- 
morrow. You won’t be too lonely?” 

“Lonely?” 

“Everyone will have gone. Clarissa, Michael, Priss— 
and us.” 

“Yes,” Seth said in a wondering tone. “The house 
will be an empty shell—for the first time I can recall.” 

“Would you like me to stay on?” Abigail asked. “At 
least until Michael comes back?” 

He smiled, his brilliant eyes gentle. “Kind little lass. 
No, child, you go to your own home.” 

“This would have been my home—if Robert had 
lived,” she reminded him. “And you would have been 
my father. In truth, you have been more of a father than 
my own ever was,” she added with a touch of bitterness. 

“You're happy though, with David?” 

“Oh yes. I love David—now. It took time, but I love 
him. Not with the wild passion—utter devotion—that I 
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had as a young girl for Robert, but something safe and 
sure and lasting.” 

He nodded. “Our life was like that.” He had never 
spoken even obliquely of Melissa to her before, and she 
felt honored and closer than ever to him. “Uncle Seth, 
I’ve been struck with one of my more sensible ideas. 
Why don’t you come and spend time with us?” 

“I’m needed here, lass. Bless you for asking though.” 

Vane was very quiet after the last carriage rolled 
away from the mounting block. At first Seth found it 
difficult to adjust to the empty rooms. Rooms opening 
one into another orderly, impeccably tidy, with lost 
identities. What had been Clarissa’s was hers no more. 
Robert’s had long since lost the stamp of his presence. 
Only Melissa’s boudoir seemed to keep her imprint; the 
sewing basket, with a needle stuck through a spool of 
thread; the gold thimble he had given her on their first 
anniversary, the date and their entwined initials still 
clear; the silver-backed hair brushes and hand mirror 
on the dark mahogany dresser, as if she had just 
finished brushing her long dark hair... 

He threw himself into his work and was in the saddle 
from dawn until the mournful cry of the conch shell 
sounded at noon for the two-hour break after which 
he went out again until dusk. He banished the memories 
of the past, living only for each day, ignoring the twinges 
of rheumatism or an increasing shortness of breath, de- 
termined to work until he was forced to retire. Secretly 
he dreaded the day when he could no longer jump into 
the saddle, the long days when he would be confronted 
with his memories without the anodyne of busyness. 


As the weeks passed, Priscilla’s first shock began to 

subside into a numb acceptance. David’s percipience 

had frightened her, but at length she persuaded herself 
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that he could not possibly suspect the truth. Alan had 
no suspicion of her deception and he was with Hugh 
each day, so how could anyone else have any doubts? 
She was so engrossed in herself, so absorbed with the 
enormity of her crime, that she failed to appreciate that 
her behavior might give rise to the speculation she was 
trying to avert. 

Alan insisted that Moira O’Donnell be recalled from 
Wells. “Why you lent her to Kate in the first place Pll 
never understand.” 

“But Kate needed her,” Priscilla protested. She didn’t 
want the perceptive Moira back at Lonsdale. 

“If Kate needed someone she could have hired her 
own help. God, Priss, Moira’s been at Lonsdale for 
years; she’s part of the place. I miss having her around. 
Besides, you look peeky since Joshua’s birth; she’ll be 
invaluable.” 

She madé one last stand. “But, Alan, she may not 
want to come back. She may prefer Wells.” 

“If she wants to stay then of course she may, but she 
must be given the choice,” he said firmly and the matter 
was closed. 

Moira O’Donnell was overjoyed at being asked to 
come back. She had never understood her “banishment” 
as she called it, and she had never felt she was needed— 
or indeed wanted—at Wells. She found Kate overbear- 
ing and fault finding. She was not particularly fond of 
the child, William, and after Walter’s death considered 
it ludicrous that Kate insisted that the five-year-old boy 
should be addressed as “Sir” William. Moira’s loyalty 
to Lonsdale and all that it stood for was unabated. The 
devotion she had had for Philip was transferred to Alan, 
though with a more maternal slant. She tolerated Pris- 
cilla and immediately fell hopelessly in love with Hugh 
and the infant Joshua. 
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“Sure an’ they be a grand pair for all the difference 
in age ... an’ the difference in looks. By the blessed 
Mother of God, if I wasn’t be knowing the truth o’ the 
matter, I'd be swearing to goodness they’re not being 
blood brothers.” 

Priscilla went cold at the words but managed to say 
calmly: “Joshua is too young to favor anyone, and Hugh 
has possibly taken more after my grandmother, or Sir 
Alan’s grandfather, than the girls do.” 

Moira was shocked. For Priscilla to mention Alan’s 
grandmother, the lovely wayward Ann, was strictly 
taboo by Moira’s rigid Catholic standards; to mention 
Malachi, her slave lover, his grandfather, was positively 
indecent. And to compound the indecency by reference 
to her own grandmother, the slave Maria, was more 
than a good Christian woman could stomach; yet Pris- 
cilla was as calm as if she were discussing the weather, 
bringing such matters as should be forgotten into the 
conversation. 

“Tl be to the seeing of the wee one’s supper,” Moira 
said stiffly. Priscilla watched her go, reproach emanating 
from every flounced step. That’ll keep Mistress Moira 
in her place, she thought complacently; she won’t dare 
mention the difference again. She frowned as shrieks of 
laughter came from the other end of the verandah. It 
was Hugh, rapturously greeting his father .. . His father; 
bitterness welled again. Now when at last I’ve given 
him a son... Oh God, what am I going to do? Deny 
my son his rightful place, while all honor is heaped on 
the bastard’s head? Thoughts like these induced a return 
of the restless sleepless nights, or nights of wild dreams 
that ended in hiccuping sobs. 

At first Alan was gentle and sympathetic. “What ails 
you, Priss?” 
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“Nothing, it’s just getting over the baby. I’m not as 
young—it’'ll pass.” 

“Perhaps David should sound you?” 

No, she thought wildly, striving for calm. “No,” she 
said, not achieving it. 

He was surprised at her vehemence and regarded her 
thoughtfully. Not as young, she had said. He at thirty- 
two was in his prime, fit and glowing, though with a 
hardness about his eyes that had increased in the last 
two years. But Priscilla, at thirty, could well have been 
ten years his senior. As time went by and the dreams 
and unrestrained bouts of tears continued, he became 
impatient and took refuge in man’s age-old solution to 
such a problem—flight. 

“Priss, you won’t like this, but I have to make one 
more voyage. It'll be short—shortish anyway—not 
above three months.” And by that time, God willing, 
she’ll have got over these vapors. He was relieved at her 
acceptance of the news, expecting an outcry of re- 
proach, but she merely nodded. “The time will go 
quickly. I have much to do. The girls sadly need atten- 
tion in the schoolroom.” 

“J shall be in England briefly. I will enquire for some 
suitable young person to act as governess. Pll enquire 
of father’s old friend, Hugh Russell—Lord Hugh now, 
I believe; he may be able to help me. It is too much 
for you to undertake. I leave at the end of May.” 

“Is that wise? The season of storms will be starting. 
Why not wait till later in the year?” 

“My dear girl, if I waited on the vagaries of the 
weather my business would suffer. We haven’t lost a 
ship in a storm yet.” 

“You were away during the storm of ’22. It was 
bad enough here, but I hear scarce a ship escaped in 
Port Royal . . .” Noting the set look on Alan’s face 
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she didn’t pursue the point. She was relieved that he 
would be away for a while: she would have some 
respite from the strain of her guilt, the strain of conceal- 
ing her feelings towards Hugh. 


6. 


“Tt is good of you to see me, sir.” Alan stood before 
the bent, shrunken figure, wrapped closely in a fur robe, 
although the weather was mild. 

“Good to see you, my boy. So Philip’s gone. Aye, no 
doubt Pll be going soon. Outlived my span—on bor- 
rowed time now. Soon have to pay m’debts.” 

“You look well, Lord Hugh.” 

“I do well enough, despite m’years. And Sarah you 
say, gone. Beautiful woman, beautiful. Can’t say you 
resemble y’r father—got y’r mother’s eyes.” The old 
man peered frorn under bushy brows. Alan repressed 
a moment’s impatience. His time in London was limited 
and he was anxious for-the preliminaries to be done 
with so that he could get to the point of his visit. 

“My wife and I named our first son after you, sir. 
We thought my father would have wished it.” 

“You did, eh? Compliment I take it. No son of mine 
to bear m’name. Never married—foolish I suppose.” He 
relapsed into the withdrawn silence of the very old for 
a moment, then said briskly: “Well, I’m sure you didn’t 
come just for a courtesy call. What can I do for you?” 

Alan laughed in relief at the blunt approach. “I need 
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your help, Lord Hugh. I have three daughters, the eldest 
is ten. They run wild on the property. if allowed, play 
with the young slaves and acquire a type of speech and 
vocabulary that would shock one of your. persuasion. 
I need a governess, well born and versed in the niceties 
of social behavior. I had wondered-—hoped that you 
would know of such a young lady. Or could introduce 
me to someone who would.” 

The wise rheumy eyes regarded Alan quizzically. 
“Well born, you say?” 

“Yes, sir, and versed if possible in singing and the 
harpsichord.” 

“You seek a paragon, young man. Such a one would 
surely have been enticed into matrimony, unless—must 
she be flawless?” 

“I care not what she looks like—fat and dumpy, a 
squint or warts—that matters not.” 

Alan was startled by a strange neighing sound until 
he realized that the old man was shaken by laughter. 
“Excuse me, lad, but for a moment it was as if Philip 
stood before me—his voice and gesture. But no, I know 
of no such worthy young lady, but my housekeeper who 
knows everything that happens in London—and be- 
yond—wiill. If one such as you describe exists within a 
hundred mile radius, she will know of her. Be so kind 
as to ring for me.” 

Alan tugged at an embroidered bell-pull by the 
mantelpiece and after a few minutes a starched rustle 
heralded the arrival of a formidable female. She was 
incredibly fat and so short that she appeared as broad 
as she was high, this was further exaggerated by full 
skirts held wide by hoops and petticoats. She shot Alan 
an appraising look from bright dark eyes set deeply 
between fieshy lids, then veiled them and asked, 
“Miord, you rang?” 
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“Y’r know I did, woman. All right, all right, don’t 
prepare y’r hoity-toity face. This is Sir Alan Lonsdale. 
My housekeeper, Mistress Garland.” 

“Madam.” 

“Pleasure, I’m sure, sir.” 

“Tell Garland what you seek, lad.” 

Alan repeated his words and felt a rising disappoint- 
ment as disapproval grew on Mrs. Garland’s plump fea- 
tures. “What well-borm and well-brought-up young 
lady’d want to go to a heathen place like that, sir, with 
all those naked savages?” she asked Lord Hugh in- 
dignantly. 

“Many very well brought up young ladies have gone 
there, and settled happily,” Alan said sharply. “Jamaica 
is neither heathen nor peopled by savages—naked or 
clothed. My house could accommodate a London man- 
sion five times over. We have slaves, yes, but for the 
most part they are docile and biddable; far more so 
than the average servant one finds here.” 

She was impressed by his haughty tone and bearing, 
and failed to read any personal meaning in his last 
remark. “Well, Sir Alan,” she said placatingly. “This 
is not a matter a body gets to hear of every day, you'll 
be understanding, sir?” 

“Yes, of course,” Alan said shortly. “Do you or do 
you not know of any young lady who would be able— 
‘and most important—would be willing to take such 
a post?” 

“Well, as to that, Pl have to... When would you 
be wanting her, sir?” 

“If possible to be ready to-sail on the Anthea—one 
of my passenger ships—on Tuesday fortnight. Failing 
that to accompany me when I return on the Jone, early 
in November.” 

Mention of his ships brought a glimmer of respect. 
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“TI do me best. As I always say, a body can’t do more 
than his best. How could I get word to you, sir, if I 
succeed?” 

Before Alan could repiy Lord Hugh growled, “When 
you succeed. See to it, Garland. And Alan, of course 
yowll stay here until you leave London. I'll take no 
denial. Pll send a carriage with a groom f’r y’r baggage. 
I want to hear more news of m’old friend, from the last 
time I saw him till his death.” 

A week passed. Alan was beginning to lose faith in 
the possibility of Mistress Garland’s producing a suitable 
young woman, when she presented herself one morning, 
beady eyes glittering with triumph. “I have the very 
young lady, Sir Alan. Eldest daughter of Master William 
Walden, squire of Little Bedington, in Suffolk.” 

“And why are you so sure she will be suitable?” 

“Well versed in household matters; sews a fine seam; 
has a little Latin and French; writes a pretty hand and 
plays the harpsichord,” she finished jubilantly. 

“What age?” 

The jubilance faded, “Well—she is perhaps not very 
young...” 

“How old?” 

“In her twenty-eighth year sir.” That sounded much 
better than “almost twenty-nine.” 

“H’m. I would like to see her.” Alan was reminded 
of the time years ago when he and Robert made a fruit- 
less search for brides. Not entirely fruitless, though, for 
both Kate and Abigail had since made good matches, 
if not the ones intended. This was different, though; the 
molding of his daughters’ characters in their forma- 
tive years was at stake. He didn’t want them to grow 
up like so many of the Creole girls of their age—lolling 
in bed for most of the day, eating sweetmeats, gossiping 
with their body slaves, fat, lazy and thoroughly spoiled. 
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Was he doing the right thing, though? Perhaps it would 
be better to bring them to England and put them in one 
of the ladies’ seminaries. But then they’d grow up 
despising the society into which they had been born... 

“You wished to see me, Sir Alan?” A quiet melodic 
voice interrupted his thoughts. He turned and surveyed 
the young woman. Her voice in no way matched her 
face or figure. She was without doubt the plainest wom- 
an he had ever set eyes on: snub nose, eyes so pale 
they appeared colorless, short sandy lashes and sparse 
sandy hair straggling in wisps from under an old- 
fashioned fontange cap. Her skin was dull and pock- 
marked, only her hands were noticeably elegant, narrow 
and tapering, in close fitting black kid gloves. 

“Forgive me, Mistress Walden, you broke my reverie 
and I forget my manners.” 

She inclined her head; a graceful movement, one not 
made to any but by an equal, and Alan forgot her 
appearance as he discerned a forceful personality be- 
hind the drab exterior. “Won’t you sit down?” She did 
so with a smooth economy of movement. “Mistress 
Walden, I gather from Mistress Garland that you have 
the—er—academic and social qualities I need for my 
daughters’ instruction. May I ask why you are willing 
to go to a strange land, completely alien to your way 
of life, and devote many years to what well may be a 
difficult task?” 

She didn’t hesitate. “Sir Alan, my life so far has 
been. devoted to such a task—-rearing a brood of younger 
brothers and sisters. My mother died when I was ten, 
leaving ten children. Now they are competent to fend 
for themselves. The chance of marriage has passed me 
by—if ever there was much of a chance, with my con- 
spicuous lack of looks. Please,” she held up a hand as 
he opened his mouth to protest, “I have come to terms 
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with that. Sir Alan, if I am to be of your household, one 
thing I would like to make quite clear—” She paused 
and Alan found himself waiting anxiously for her pro- 
viso, as if he were being interviewed as a prospective 
employer. She saw his expression and stopped. “I’m 
sorry—I am being authoritative, forgive me. I tend to 
forget I am not in command.” - 

Alan laughed. “My dear Mistress Walden, I am 
delighted at your tone of command. I can well see that 
my boisterous girls will soon become the most decorous 
young ladies in the island under your tutelage. But 
what is it that you wish to make clear?” 

“That we will be quite honest in our dealings with 
each one no false flattery on your part, no simulation 
on mine.” 

“Agreed. Now to put that into action right away. The 
reasons you have given for taking the post are sound 
up to a point, but I am still a little puzzled. If your 
young siblings are now adult enough not to need you, 
why not enjoy some well deserved leisure. Why begin 
all over again?” 

Once more she answered without hesitation. “My 
father has taken a young wife who will no doubt give 
him a second family. I would rather begin again with 
strange children than be the unpaid drudge in the home 
where I have been undisputed chatelaine for more than 
a dozen years.” 

“Will you be able to sail within the week?” 

“Yes, Sir Alan. You made no mention of salary.” 

“Forgive me. This sort of thing is outside my usual 
practice.” He racked his brains to remember what he 
paid his overseer—and surely an educated young wom- 
an who was to have such a great influence on his daugh- 
ters, deserved very much more than an ill-educated 
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overseer or bookkeeper. “Would two hundred guineas 
a year meet your approval?” 

“Indeed and it would not.” She flashed him a look 
of reproof. 

“Well—er—three .. .” Alan was taken aback at her 
tone. 

“No, no, no. Sir Alan, you mistake me. Two hundred 
guineas is much too much. One hundred will suit my 
needs very well.” 

He began to laugh. “Mistress Walden, you are a tonic. 
No one has spoken to me in such a tone since I was 
a little lad. You deserve every penny of two hundred— 
no, this time I'll take no denial.” 

Alan was greatly relieved that his search was over 
and properly grateful to Mistress Garland, who ac- 
cepted a purse of guineas with no thought of refusal, 

“Mistress Walden has agreed to leave at the end of 
the week on the Anthea. I must give her a letter of intro- 
duction to my wife. I failed:to enquire her given name. 
Do you know it?” 

Mistress Garland gave a disparaging sniff. “Out- 
landish, fanciful! Amanda. Amanda! Did you ever...” 

“Amanda.” A beautiful name—what a pity that 
she ... He became sharply aware that he had quickly 
forgotten Amanda’s plainness: her voice, hands and 
movement took one’s whole attention. And her per- 
sonality, he reminded himself. 

He went to pay his respects to his host. “Lord Hugh, 
my eternal gratitude. Miss Amanda looks to be a 
treasure beyond price. Goodbye, sir. I am off to Africa 
on the first tide.” 


Priscilla finished reading Alan’s letter and looked up at 

the young woman standing modestly but with great 

assurance before her. Her eyes strayed back to one 
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paragraph “. . . do not treat Mistress Walden as a 
servant. She is of gentle birth and I would like her to 
be treated as one of the family.” “Please be seated, Mis- 
tress Walden.” If the girl—well, girl was too kind—if 
she hadn’t been so unprepossessing Priscilla would have 
read much more into those few lines. But this woman 
would have no appeal for Alan; she was no danger. She 
summoned up her warm smile, so rarely seen these days. 
“My husband commends you highly, and I welcome 
you to Lonsdale very thankfully. I give my daughters 
into your full charge; to teach, to reprimand, to chastise 
if nécessary. How would you like them to address you?” 

“They are young, they may feel more disposed to- 
wards me if they call me Miss Amanda rather than the 
forbidding Mistress Walden, Lady Lonsdale.” 

“That is settled then. P’li have Moira show you your 
room and assign you your body slave.” 

“That will not be necessary, my lady.” 

“It is the custom. You would lose face and respect if 
you had no one to fetch and carry.” 

“As you think fit, my lady.” 

“One word of caution. Moira O’Donnell is house- 
keeper at Lonsdale; she has a fierce devotion to the 
family—-mostly to Sir Alan and—and my sons. She 
may feel a little jealous at first—but as you are primarily 
concerned with the girls, there should be no problem.” 

Priscilla watched Amanda go along the verandah. 
How beautifully she moved, and who knew, there 
might be quite a trim figure under those dowdy clothes. 
She would have to have clothing more suitable to the 
climate, she wouldn’t last a week in the heat in those. 
She sank back in the wicker chaise-longue; thank God 
Alan had found someone with such aptitude so quickly. 
At last she would have the girls out of the way—the 
boys had already been completely taken over by Moira. 
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So where did that leave her? With more time to 
brood over Hugh and Joshua. Self-reproaches whirled 
through her mind; if only she’d waited, packed Phibba 
and her bastard off to the vendue, Joshua would have 
had his rightful place. But would she have kept Alan 
by her side long enough for Joshua’s conception? Per- 
haps after all it was a mistake to have engaged Amanda. 
If she had had the task of teaching the girls her time 
would have been too occupied to allow for brooding 
and useless recrimination. That was self-delusion, for 
she knew that whatever she did, however much she tried 
to immerse herself in distracting pursuits, the past would 
always have dominance. She touched a hand-bell. 

“Yes, Miss Pr’cilla?” 

“Melita, bring me a punch.” 

“Yes, missis.” 

Priscilla glanced at the jeweled time-piece pinned to 
her bodice. A full half hour to noon: this habit of taking 
a goblet of rum punch was getting earlier and earlier— 
the time between each glass shorter and shorter. But it 
helped to quiet the persistent nag of reproach and 
fear, and dulled her mind to befuddled acceptance. 


Amanda quickly established order and routine in the 
schoolroom. The girls were shy at first but her quiet 
-voice and firm gentle manner soon won them over. As 
Priscilla had foretold there was an initial hostility on 
Moira’s part, which evaporated when Amanda showed 
no interest in Hugh or Joshua beyond admiration of 
their looks. 

The weeks passed. In October there was yet another 
devastating storm which laid waste what sugar that was 
still uncut, damaged countless buildings and once more 
wrought havoc in Port Royal harbor, smashing the gun 
emplacements and the newly repaired fortifications. 
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Priscilla was in a fever of impatience for Alan’s re- 
turn. “I told him. I said he should never travel at this 
time of the year.” 

_ “There, there my lady,” Moira said soothingly. “An’ 
don’t you be troubling y’r pretty head. Sure an’ he’il be 
striding in one o’ these fine days soon.” 

But it was not Alan who strode in a week later, but 
Captain Peters, master of the Jone. He stood awk- 
wardly before Priscilla, his hat clutched to his chest. 

“My lady—I.. .” 

“What is it? You bring a message from my husband? 
He is ill?” 

“Would that were so, my lady. It’s bad news I fear, 
ma'am.” 

“The Anthea was damaged in the storm?” 

“No, ma’am. It’s worse, I’m sorry, my lady, the very 
worst...” 

Priscilla went gray at his words. “The... worst?” 

“Aye, my lady. We were set on, the Jone and the 
Diane, by the Dey’s ships. They make a habit of attack- 
ing Christian ships and enslaving or holding to ransom, 
the passengers and crew...” 

“You mean Tunisian corsairs have captured my hus- 
band?” 

“The Diane was boarded, we could do nothing. There 
were five of them, only two of us...” 

“And Alan? My husband. For God’s sake, tell 
me...” Her voice was hoarse with shocked horror. 

“Dead, my lady. I saw him fall, cut through the neck 
by the scimitar of a heathen corsair. No man could sur- 
vive such a thrust.” 
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Amanda watched fondly as Joshua made his uncertain 
way across the nursery floor towards her. “Just a few 
more steps, my darling,” she whispered. “Whispered” 
because if Moira O’Donnell found her in the nursery 
doting over her pride and joy there would be the devil 
to pay. Joshua managed the last few inches and clasped 
Amanda’s skirts; she picked him up and held him close. 
“Clever boy, Manda knew you could do it.” 

“Do what, may I ask?” 

Amanda swung round guiltily as Moira spoke behind 
her, Irish brogue at its broadest. 

“I’m sorry, Mistress O’Donnell, I was passing and— 
he is growing so like his father—I .. .” She bit off the 
words and thrust the child at Moira, and went quickly 
from the room before the older woman could see the 
tears.in her eyes. “Fool—fool that I am,” she told 
herself fiercely as she splashed water over her flushed 
face. “Oh, Alan, why did it have to happen? First you, 
dead at the other side of the world, and then Hugh— 
poor little lad.” She dried her face and hands and 
thought back over the last eighteen months. It wasn’t 
until Moira told her that Alan had been killed that she 
acknowledged to herself that she loved him. Her shocked 
state went unnoticed by Moira because of her own rack- 
ing grief. 

“How did Lady Lonsdale receive the news?” she 
asked at last. 
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“Dazed. In her room and will see no one, except the 
baby. Won’t let me take him, not even for his bath.” 

“Doesn’t she want to see Hugh, or the girls? Surely 
they would be of infinite comfort?” . 

Moira looked at her strangely. “And haven’t you 
been noticing that she only tolerates the girls—and dis- 
likes Hugh?” 

“Dislikes? How could any mother dislike her own 
child? Especially when—when Sir Alan adored him?” 
Amanda’s voice broke a little as she spoke Alan’s name. 
If Moira noticed she ignored it and said vehemently: 
“Sure an’ that alone might be the reason. The Lady 
Lonsdale you know is a ways different to the plain Miss 
Priscilla I first knew. Sure an’ she was sweetly bonny, 
not this bitter woman with a canker in her heart. Pray 
the good Mother that this news’ll not tip her right 
over the line.” 

Amanda felt disloyal in listening to these revelations 
about her employer but curiosity overcame her scruples. 
“What do you think caused such a change, Miss Moira?” 

“Who but the dear Lord could say for certain. The 
master was dead set on a son, an’ she gave him nothing 
but girls. That’s when the torment began to take invere?” 

“But eventually she gave him two sons...” 

“To be sure an’ so she did, an’ the eldest she de- 
tests—try to hide it how she may.” 

On this cryptic note Amanda escaped to her room, 
where she wept until there were no tears left. “What a 
fool I am,” she berated herself. “One meeting, one brief 
recognition of matching minds, and I lose my heart like 
a green girl. All these months I’ve been longing for the 
day when I should see him again, although it would 
have been impossible for me to stay. Seeing him every 
day I would have been tormented by his indifference 
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for how could it have been otherwise? And now, never 
again to see his smile or the sparkle in his dark eyes.” 

The days that followed were difficult for all the 
household at Lonsdale. Priscilla kept to her room, a 
pitcher of punch at her elbow, refilled frequently—too 
frequently for Moira’s peace of mind. She resorted to 
decreasing the amount of rum in the punch but Priscilla 
lost her temper and screamed at her in a befuddled tan- 
trum: “Who is mistress here? Certainly not you, Mis- 
tress O’Donnell, though you would dearly like to be, eh? 
My orders are to be carried out whatever they are. Is 
that understood?” 

“Yes, my lady.” Moira stood her ground although she 
feared for her person when she saw the wild look in 
Priscilla’s eyes. “But speak I must for your own sweet 
sake. The heavy drinkin’ does you no good. Sure an’ 
itll spoil your looks,” she added slyly. 

This appeal to vanity was useless. “What do I need 
with looks now? If I drink myself to my grave who’s to 
care?” 

“Your children, ma’am. The girls were heartbroken 
at their father’s death. If it hadn’t been for the love and 
care shown to them by Miss Amanda I’d have...” 

“So not content with countermanding my orders you 
criticize my ability to be a good mother? Have a care, 
madam. It is my prerogative now to say whether you 
shall stay in my employ.” 

_ Moira’s heart lurched: to be sent away from her two 

beloved charges—no, let their mother drink herself to 
a stupor, she’d not say another word of censure. Then 
with the perversity of her drink-sodden mind, Priscilla’s 
attitude changed to one of self-pity. “I look to you to 
help me, Moira, not to scold me.” 

“There, there me darlin’, sure an’ I know a little drop 
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of the spirit will help. An’ it’s the boys as well as the 
girls you’ve to live for. The little Sir Hugh an’. . ae 

“No ...NO.” Again a swift change of mood. Moira 
was frightened now. Priscilla’s face was congested, her 
hands moving spasmodicaily. She glared at Moira with 
eyes that were filled with—with what? Moira couldn’t 
fathom the expression and she shivered as if touched 
with a cold wind of evil. The two women stared at each 
other for a long tense moment, then Priscilla turned and 
flung herself on her bed, torn by a storm of sobs. Moira 
was so shaken that instead of offering words of comfort 
she almost ran from the room to the safe sanity of the 
nursery. 

Messages of Alan’s death were sent at Amanda’s 
instigation to Vane and Wells. The newly arrived Gover- 
nor, Major-General Robert Hunter, was also notified 
and sent a polite impersonal note of condolence. Many 
of the planters made long journeys to pay their respects, 
but Priscilla refused to see them and it was left to 
Moira and Amanda to apologize and explain. Moira 
had hardly any social graces—she was a country wom~ 
an, properly in awe of “the gentry”—so that these social 
occasions were more and more left to Amanda. 

About six months after Alan’s death Priscilla startled 
her household by announcing that she intended paying a 
visit to Kate Wells. Schooled now by Priscilla’s uncer- 
tain, ungovernable temper, neither Moira nor Amanda 
showed their surprise. 

“Sure an’ the little lads will be looked after as if they 
were me own...” Moira began. 

“Hugh will accompany me,” Priscilla stated. 

“But my lady...” 

“There will be no argument. It is time the child met 
people other than those at Lonsdale. He will have a 
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capital time with young William Wells; they are much 
the same age.” ; 

Moira bit her lip. She was. passionately devoted to 
Hugh, even more than to Joshua. She wanted to ask if 
she might accompany Priscilla, but that would mean 
leaving Joshua. She took one look at her mistress’s set 
face and read the warning signs. “And when does your 
ladyship plan to leave?” she asked with forced meek- 
ness. 

“As soon as can be arranged. Early next week.” 

During the days that followed Priscilla’s attitude 
towards Hugh underwent-a radical change. She had him 
with her constantly and showered him with a fevered 
attention that amazed Amanda and alarmed Moira. At 
first the child had retreated in bewilderment to Moira, 
but no one could withstand the Vane charm for long, 
and when Priscilla chose to show her own particular 
strain of it to Hugh, he was soon won over completely, 
and his shrill excited laugh lifted the pall of gloom 
that had hung over Lonsdale since his father’s death. 

Ann Lonsdale was not present to witness this meta- 
morphosis; she had been shattered by the death of her 
twin, even though there had been such estrangement be- 
tween them since their father’s death. She had found the 
charged atmosphere at Lonsdale so depressing that she 
had gone to stay with Seth and Michael at Vane. 

Priscilla decided that the overland journey would be 
too taxing and decided to go by sea from Savanna-la- 
Mar to Old Harbor, then hire a carriage for the few 
short miles to Anaya and the Wells property. She took 
only the minimum of attendants: her body slave and 
Hugh’s nana, who had been with him from his birth, 
and two male slaves, one of whom was a deaf mute. 

“Goodbye, me darlin’,” Moira called to Hugh as the 
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Tone’s sails filled and she pulled away from the wharf. 
“Be a good boy and do as your mama bids.” 

“Bye-bye, Moira. Bye, Manda.” 

At the last moment tears threatened at the parting 
from Moira, but Priscilla picked him up and held him 
close, whispering into his ear, and the last glimpse those 
on the jetty had was of the two heads close together, 
and peals of laughter rang across the widening gap be- 
tween sea and shore. 

Amanda glanced at Moira’s stricken face. “Cheer up, 
Miss Moira, you’ll soon have your little love home 
again—and you still have Joshua.” 

“T still have Joshua,” Moira echoed, her Irish vivacity 
subdued. “Sure an’ it’s a goose walkin’ over me grave, 
so bereft that J am.” 

“Time will pass. I wonder what will become of the 
Lonsdale Line.” Amanda tried a distracting subject. 

“That very worry has been with me since Sir Alan 
went to his blessed rest. It’s not herself who’ll have the 
runnin’ of it. Sure an’ her ladyship’ll have to appoint a 
manager. Maybe that'll help to bring her out of the 
darkness she’s been in.” 

“But she’s ee ‘so different lately, not drinking so 
much and. 

“So you leew about that?” 

“How could one not? She doesn’t attempt to eoree| 
it. I’ve had experience in such matters—my father, after 
my mother died.” 

The Jone was a speck on the horizon now and the 
two women retumed to the carriage, one of them heart- 
sick at her loss, the. other gripped by a strange forebod- 
ing that was unreasoning but persistent. 

And now, months later, Amanda remembered in 
harrowing detail the return of Priscilla in the following 
November. She shuddered as she hung the hand towel 
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carefully over the rail and gazed with unseeing eyes at 
the expanse of brilliant green lawn. 


She had been gone over a month and Moira was in a 
fever of impatience. “Sure. an’ I know in me bones that 
my little lad’ll have forgotten me,” she fretted. “Or be 
so taken up with herself that he’ll have no time to pass 
the time o’ day.” 

“Why, Miss Moira, you’re jealous!” Amanda said 
teasingly. 

“An’ why should I not be, tell me that? Her fine 
ladyship ignores the boy for years, leaving others to care 
for and love him, then for some whim she pets and 
cuddles him out of all reason. The blessed Mother be 
praised if herself is tired of playing the fond mama by 
now.” 

Amanda made no comment, If Priscilla had recovered 
her wits and had stopped drinking then she might 
very well have mended her ways towards Hugh and 
would now love him. 

When the news came that at last the Jone was sighted 
the house erupted with excitement. Moira sent house 
slaves scurrying in preparation of rooms that had been 
teadied again and again. Amanda allowed the three 
girls to go to the wharf to meet their mother and brother. 
“TI see no reason why not. Put on your prettiest bonnets 
and we’ll give them a royal welcome home.” 

While they waited at the wharf Amanda viewed her 
charges with satisfaction. In the few months that she 
had been with them they had made remarkable progress, 
mainly due to their deep attachment to her and their 
consequent desire to please. Anthea at ten looked like 
a-small feminine replica of her father, with the bubbling 
vivacity that her mother had once had. She was not very 
bright academically, but artistically gifted, her fingers 
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precise with a fine needle and an extraordinary facility 
for sketching. Ione at nine was a mixture of her mother 
and father, small-boned, large strangely-colored eyes, 
a smoky color, sometimes gray, sometimes blue. She 
was a quiet, studious child, reading books far beyond 
her years. But it was Diane, nearing eight, who held the 
greatest hold on Amanda’s heart; she was small like 
her grandmother Melissa had been, with soft -curling 
brown hair and huge brown eyes. She was an enchant- 
ing child and possessed of a quick retentive mind 
coupled with the ability to charm her way in or out of 
any situation. Now she clutched Amanda’s hand. “Look, 
Miss Manda, the Jone is making fast. But I can’t see 
mama, can you?” 

“No, darling. I expect she’s in her cabin.” 

“J should have thought that mama would have been 
at the rail to wave to us,” Anthea said reproachfully. 

“Tt won't be long now,” Amanda consoled her, yet she 
was puzzled. She had learned already of the tradition 
that any member of the family returning by a ship of 
the Lonsdale Line would stand at the rail from the time 
land was sighted, whatever the weather, whatever the 
time of day. Beside her, Moira was also uttering little 
murmurs of distress and impatience. “As if herself 
doesn’t know, ’tis tempting the fates, an’ sweet Jesus 
Himself can’t help.” 

The sails of the Jone were being furled as efficiently 
as ever, but Amanda became aware that the exercise 
was being carried out in complete silence, with none of 
the usual coarse back-chat from the crew or shouted 
orders from the bridge. The little group at the jetty had 
also fallen into silence so that the slap of wavelets 
against the wharf sounded unnaturally loud, the back- 
ward surge lonely and doom-filled. Amanda found her- 
self waiting in unbearable tension for she knew ‘not 
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what and when at last Priscilla appeared on deck, she 
let out a long breath which she had held without know!l- 
edge. Then she saw that Priscilla was alone except for 
the deaf-mute who trotted at her heels; her face was 
gray and pinched, her eyes wide and unfocused. Anthea 
had made to run to meet her mother, but checked and 
drew back against Amanda’s side. 

The captain assisted Priscilla over the side, murmur- 
ing words unheard by the others; she gave no acknowl- 
edgement of them but walked towards her daughters 
with no smile or word of greeting. Moira broke the 
silence of this strange homecoming by exclaiming on 
a high note: “The blessed day it is to see you, m’lady. 
And where.is me darlin’? Me blessed boy?” 

Priscilla stopped and very slowly turned her head 
towards Moira and said in a clear deliberate voice: 
“There was fever at Old Harbor.” 

“Oh no, my lady. You don’t mean .. .?” 

“Hugh is dead—as are Mbisa and Salimu. Chilel also 
by now I fear,” Priscilla said without emotion, then with 
no further word she walked to the carriage and sat im- 
movable, expressionless. 


Amanda finished hanging the towel on the rail as the 
gong sounded for second breakfast and she thrust the 
memory of that return and the heartbreak of the 
following months back into the depths of her mind. 
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“You want to marry Kate?” Seth exploded as Michael 
stood awkwardly before him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you out of your mind?” 

“No, sir.” 

Seth got up from behind the desk. “You're not going 
to tell me you love her?” 

Michael hesitated. “I’m very fond of her?” 

“Fond. H’m. Whose idea was it?” 

“T don’t understand, Father.” 

“Marriage—your idea or hers?” 

“Well, I—it’s just something that grew. I’ve been at 
Wells quite a lot in the last eighteen months and...” 

“Yes, but did you say ‘Kate, will you marry me?’ Or 
did she first mention marriage?” 

“Well yes. I suppose so. I mean...” 

“I knew it. Michael, lad, it’s not you she wants— 
it’s Vane. She wants to posseses Vane as well as Wells.” 

Michael flushed, his blue eyes matched Seth’s for 
hardness. “That’s not fair, sir. She’s alone and lonely— 
and so am I for feminine company.” 

“That last is easily remedied. Listen, lad, I know her. 
She tried to get Vane once before by foul means; now 
she’s trying by professing love.” Seth looked at his 
son’s hurt puzzled face. “Sit down. You had best hear 
the whole story or you’ll never believe that ’'m not say- 
ing this from sheer spite.” Michael listened in silence 
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until Seth had finished telling of Kate’s attempt to black- 
mail him, but not his countering measure. “Do you still 
want to marry her?” 

“I cannot believe it of her. She said . . .” Michael 
stopped, embarrassed. 

“She said what?” 

“That you—that you had tried to assault her...” 

Seth’s hand gripped his arm, still powerful enough to 
make him wince. “She’s a lying little slut.” Seth could 
feel his son’s antagonism growing, dividing them. “So 
this is why you’ve been avoiding me these last weeks?” 
He loosened his grip. “Son, I’m sorry. Do you believe 
that I would do such a thing?” 

“At first I found it impossible, but she was so pathetic 
and helpless. I couldn’t see why she should make up 
such a tale.” 

Seth crossed to the shuttered jalousies and threw them 
wide. “You've led a sheltered life here, Michael. Didn’t 
travel like Robert. Your knowledge of women has been 
restricted to those of the three families. But I know 
that Kate is a lying scheming cheating whore.” 

“Father!” 

“Wait, hear me out. Your mother saw through her 
from the start. Here is another thing you should know. 
I don’t believe for one moment that you love the girl, 
so the knowledge won’t cause you pain. She is passing 
her son off as the young baronet—he has no right to 
the title: he’s a bastard.” 

“God, sir, what are you saying? Has your dislike of 
Kate made your imagination .. .” 

“Hear me out, boy. Hear me.” When Seth used that 
tone, no matter what age you were, you obeyed. “She 
was the mistress of a worthless Englishman, an earl— 
cousin of the then Governor—who was here a few years 
ago. I saw her leaving his room at four in the morning 
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when we were at Wells for that house-party. The boy 
looks like her, but every gesture, his walk and expres- 
sion are Geoffrey Ashbrook’s. How did you think I 
made her hand over the letters and diary when she 
threatened me if not with a powerful weapon, the dis- 
closure of these facts?” 

Michael drew a deep breath. “I’m sorry, father. I’ve 
been a fool. As you say I am not the most woman-wise 
of men. How dared she speak to you so—and of you to 
me.” 

“She’s a devious woman. By her words and her em- 
phasis on my origin she brought to mind facts I had 
not thought about for years. I was born a slave and 
lived as one in the compound for twelve years. It is 
difficult—impossible—for you to imagine what it is like 
to be one of them down there, and one of us up here. 
I remember saying to my father after he had freed me 
and given me his name, in this very room, that I was 
neither slave nor master, neither black nor white.” 

“Did you—resent this—that you have the blue eyes 
of a European and the dark skin of an African?” 

“Do you?” 

Michael looked surprised. “Why, no—but I'm 
I teen 

“As African as me?” 

“T didn’t mean that.” ; 

“I think you did, unwittingly. We have never spoken 
of our racial origins at Vane. Now I wonder if there 
isn’t a deep rooted resentment somewhere . . .” 

“Not by me, father. Perhaps if I went into the world 
more I would be made more aware of my mixed blood. 
I don’t know.” 

“You asked if I resented my half-caste state. No. At 
first I did, but later no. I loved my father; I never knew 
my mother. As I grew to manhood, cushioned in this 
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atmosphere of wealth and love—the love of my father, 
the love your mother and I bore for each other—that 
other world faded, I became ‘one of them.’ Michael, all 
over the island there are a growing number of people 
like us—mixed blood, diluted sometimes to a minimum 
or charged to the maximum, one way or another. This 
will continue; a new breed, a new race of men will in- 
herit this land. Which do you feel you should do—en- 
deavor to perpetuate the blood of Europe or of Africa?” 

Michael shrugged helplessly. “I don’t think miy ac- 
tions alone will have very much bearing on the color 
of the future population.” 

“Michael, not that head-in-the-sand it’s-other-peo- 
ple’s-responsibility attitude from you. Each one of us 
has a great influence; but maybe I look too far ahead... . 
Sorry, lad.” 

“No, I understand what you mean. And, don’t you 
see, father, I must marry. I am the last of the Vanes.” 

Seth turned and looked at him; he suddenly seemed 
old and defeated. “Yes, lad, I realize that—but I beg 
you don’t mix Vane blood with that of Kate’s. I’d rather 
you chose a decent colored or Negro girl, or let the line 
die out, than that.” 

“It’s not that I’m obsessed by having an heir—like 
Alan was—and your father’s wife, if legend is true. It’s 
just that it seems such a waste of all we’ve worked for 
over the years.” 

“Clarissa may have sons; Priscilla has one left. Ah, 
young Joshua, there’s a real Vane for you even if he 
hasn’t the name.” 

“He’s quite a lad. You know I’ve been keeping an 
eye on affairs at Lonsdale, trying to help with the busi- 
ness. Alan had good captains but there’s a lot of land- 
lubber work to be done and you’d never guess who is 
really at the land-helm now.” 
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“Certainly not Priscilla. So Ann has finally ...” 

“No, sir! None other than that frumpy little creature 
Amanda Walden, the girls’ governess. She’s got those 
tough sea captains so lined up they daren’t put a foot 
wrong.” 

Seth laughed. The charged atmosphere and wall of 
distrust had disappeared and he felt a great sense of 
relief. Then he slapped his thigh: “That’s it! That’s the 
very thing!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Marry Amanda.” 

“What?” 

“She’s well born, gentle. You’ve just said she’s a 
good manager and the girls are under her spell...” 

“But, father—she’s as plain as...” 

“Plain? What does that matter? Give it a thought, 
lad. And come, something I should have shown you 
years ago.” Seth crossed the study to the wall behind the 
desk. Michael watched in puzzled silence as his father 
ran the tips of his fingers over an intricately-carved 
wood panel, then gasped as a section of it swung open. 
Seth grinned at his son’s stupefied expression. “You 
look the same as I felt when my father showed me this 
some thirty years ago.” He reached into the cavity and 
took out a leather pouch and tipped the contents onte 
the desk. A heap of gems; sapphires, rubies, diamonds— 
that caught the light and sent off a thousand points of 
colored fire. There was one magnificent emerald in a 
ring setting. Michael lifted it carefully, green shafts of 
radiance danced on the somber paneled walls. “Why, 
this was mother’s. But what—where did these come 
from?” 

“A long story, told me by my father. These jewels, 
and others long since sold, were the foundation of the 
Vane fortune.” 
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“But how did grandfather come by them? Not—not 
that old story of piracy?” 

Seth nodded. “Yes, that legend is true. Both Philip 
Lonsdale and your grandfather were forced into piracy, 
not a very savory thing to have to admit. Don’t iook 
so stricken, lad, they’d have lost their heads unless they 
joined the crew. I wager there is many a respectable 
planter whose early fortune was so acquired. Now this 
ring.” He took up the huge emerald, its green depths 
seemed alive. “When my father showed me how to open 
the panel he said I could choose any stone; or let her 
make her own choice. Not this ring—I couldn’t bear 
that any other finger wore this ring in my lifetime.” 

The subject of a bride brought back the worry to 
Michael’s face. “What am I to say to Kate? Tell her 
Pve changed my mind? With no reason?” 

“Tf you choose your words carefully you will not 
have to give a reason.” 

They looked hard at each other. 

“All right, father, P’li do as you wish.” 

“Good lad. Now come, for your eyes only until you 
show your eldest son: the mechanism of the mosaic 
panel.” 


“But, Master Michael, you cannot be serious? Marry 
you?” Amanda gazed in astonishment at Michael Vane’s 
flushed embarrassed face. 

“Never more serious, ma’am.” 

“But you do not love me. Nothing has been said 
about love.” 

“No, ma’am; but I like and respect you. I admire 
your mind, and your character.” 

“Are those reasons a good basis for marriage?” 

“T think so. Perhaps better than a flaming passion, 
which after being quenched, leaves nothing.” 
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Her eyes widened in amusement at his words. “I had 
no idea that you ever thought in terms of flaming pas- 
sion, Master Michael. Forgive me, wise words, no 
doubt. But your reasons coupled with love would 
borane. 

“Would be ideal, perfection. But how often do we 
find the ideal in life? What are your feelings towards 
me?” 

She surveyed him thoughtfully from her strangely 
pale eyes. “I will be as frank with you as you have been 
to me. I have a warm affection for you—no more.” 

“Which may in time develop into something deeper?” 

“Who can tell? Love does not come at our bidding.” 
She bit her lip, the memory of Alan came flooding back. 
“Apart from my feelings in this matter I couldn’t leave 
Lady Lonsdale or the girls,” she said quickly. 

“Nonsense. Priss must learn to pull herself together. 
Something can be worked out for the girls’ lessons. Any- 
way, when we're married Priss will be your sister-in- 
law...” 

Amanda burst out laughing. “You go too fast. I’ve 
not accepted your gallant offer.” 

“Nor rejected it. You wouldn’t have brought up Pris- 
cilla and the girls if you had.” He took her hands. 
“Amanda, consider it. Very carefully. Even if we don’t 
have a grand romantic passion, we'll have a good life. 
Our minds respond—if our emotions don’t.” 

She laughed again. “It’s a good thing ['m not a 
vaporish miss, or...” 

“If you were, I wouldn’t be here.” 

“No, wait. A further objection. ’'m so much older 
than you.” 

“A couple of years, no more.” 

“Two years is a long time in such a matter.” 

“What does it matter?” 
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“Perhaps I am—too old—for child-bearing.” She 
blushed at her temerity in mentioning such a subject. 

- “Why, Amanda, blushing becomes you. You'll have 
me really pleading my cause with heartfelt protestations 
if you do that often.” 

She pulled her hands away. “No, I’m serious. I am 
well aware that the main reason for your offer is that 
you need a wife to provide an heir for Vane, and I 
happen to be at hand. No, please don’t deny it, pay me 
the compliment of complete honesty. I don’t blame you, 
you have a duty. But what if I accept, and we have no 
children?” 

He took her hands again. “Then we have no chil- 
dren,” he said gently. 

“And what if—what if you should experience—love 
for someone else—someone you have yet to meet?” 

He smiled. “Sounds like a vaporish miss lurking. No, 
my dear, that can happen in any marriage. Sometimes 
a love will last a lifetime; too often it doesn’t. But the 
qualities of liking, respect and trust we will take to our 
marriage will last.” She was silent and he asked urgent- 
ly. “They will, won’t they, Amanda?” 


The wedding was to be on a grand scale, planned for 
January 1728, when the year was at its coolest, yet the 
land still green. Invitations were sent to all the wealthy 
planters—and the not so wealthy. There was much 
debate as to whether the Governor should be invited. 
Would he accept if he was? The consensus was that the 
Vane name and legendary wealth would win the day 
over color. 

At first Priscilla was affronted and distraught. She 
was affronted because the hired help was to become one 
of the family—mistress of her old home, no less; dis- 
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traught at the loss of an ideal governess. “Amanda, 
what am I going to do?” she wailed. 

“There is time to find a replacement, Michael is to 
enquire in Spanish Town. Fever has been taking its toll 
amongst the officers, and he hopes that he will find a 
young widow who will be suitable—although 1 am 
appalled at my callousness at such a hope.” 

“Well I hope so, for I vow I can’t manage them my- 
self. And I must say, you’ve worked miracles with 
them.” : 

Amanda smiled. She was standing on a stool as a 
seamstress cut and pinned the underskirt of her wedding 
gown. Priscilla viewed her future sister-in-law in sur- 
prise. “You have a beautiful figure. Why ever did you 
keep it so disguised?” 

Amanda blushed. “I did not think it seemly—to 
flaunt—to . . .” She faltered under Priscilla’s amused 
expression. 

“To flaunt such an opulent bosom above such a small 
waist, ch? You are a sly-boots, Amanda!” 

“Sly-boots? How so?” 

“Not a word, not a hint, then whoosh—wedding 
plans.” 

“Lady Lonsdale...” 

“Priscilla, for goodness’ sake, we’re almost family.” 

“Tt seems so odd. But as we are nearly family I feel 
you should know. There were no clandestine meetings 
behind your back. The only contact I have had with 
Michael has been over the running of the Lonsdale 
Line.” 

“I see. No grand passion, no snatched kisses under 
the stars? Merely convenience, eh?” Amanda was silent 
and Priscilla felt a stab of remorse as she saw the glisten 
of tears on the pale lashes. “Oh, I’m sorry. I get these 
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bouts when I want to lash out and hurt everyone. These 
last few years have not been easy.” 

“I know. It’s all right. But things will get better. 
You’re more yourself already.” 

For a moment Priscilla’s eyes went blank, then she 
shook her head and said lightly, “One thing I do envy 
you is that resplendent ring. I thought mine was unbeat~- 
able—but that.” 

Amanda stretched out her left hand. A huge sapphire, 
deep blue in an unusual intricately worked gold setting, 
seemed too heavy for her slim finger. They gazed en- 
tranced, while blue fire glittered from its depths, then 
Amanda gave her low gurgle of laughter. “At least I 
chose the sapphire because it’s exactly the color of 
Michael’s eyes.” 

For a moment all the tragedy and gloom of the last 
few years fell away and Priscilla laughed as she clasped 
Amanda to her. “The first touch of romance, after all. 
Does he know?” : 

“Heavens, no, Priscilla, you wouldn’t tell him?” 

“I might.” Then laughed again at Amanda’s stricken 
expression, “I think perhaps he’ll soon find out.” 

“Please fe turn you self, Miss Amanda,” the seam- 
stress murmured from her crouched position. What a 
way de fine white lady go on so, get in me way, hot 
up me work. “Miss Amanda, you gwine have a nex’ fit 
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come mornin’. ; 

“Again, Muuka? This is the fourth fitting, and it’s 
only the underskirt.” 

“Tffen unner skirt don’ fit, top skirt don’ fit,” Muuka 
said with as much reproof as she dared. She wouldn’t 
have opened her mouth to Miss Priscilla, but Miss 
Amanda, she treat you like person, not slave. “Dis 
gwine be bes’ wedden.dress ever, Miss Amanda. Iffen it 
tek time, mek me fit till wedden day-cut.” 
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Kate refused to attend the wedding. She had turned 
on Michael such a spate of vituperation that he felt 
that even if she were innocent of the charges leveled by 
Seth, he was well out of tying himself to such a shrew. 

“Why, why?” she screamed. “You speak of marriage, 
lead me to believe you are serious, then throw me over 
without any reason for that little frump.” 

“We will leave Mistress Walden out of the discussion. 
And at the risk of sounding ungallant may 1 remind 
you that you spoke of marriage. At the time I didn’t dis- 
agree.” 

She went white with rage. “You cannot convince me 
that you have conceived a passion for . . ia 

“T said we will leave Mistress Walden out of the 
matter.” — 

“But why—what have you got against me?” She tried 
to regain her soft submissive tone, but at the expressive 
look in -his eyes she broke out again. “That bastard 
father of yours, he’s poisoned your ...” She was silenced 
by a ringing slap on her cheek. 

“J never believed I could strike a woman. For that 
I apologize. But to hear you describe my future wife as 
a framp and my father as a bastard in two successive 
breaths was beyond my bearing.” 

“If I speak the truth, should I be struck for it?” she 

demanded, then quailed under the condemnation in his 
eyes. 
“Truth? You talk of truth, Kate—and bastardy?” 
She swayed as if he had struck her again. He turned 
from her and strode through the doorway, and spoke 
harshly to a nearby house slave. “Go to your mistress; 
she needs attention.” 
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The threat to the planters by raiding bands of Maroons 
was increasing each year. The attacks became so auda- 
cious that the planters feared that their own restive 
slaves would join the guerrillas. There hovered always 
the cloud of a general uprising. In 1730, after the 
Governor’s repeated pleading to England for military 
assistance, two regiments of foot arrived from Gibraltar 
as some little protection. The attacks came from widely- 
spaced strongholds, from Portland in the east to the 
trackless forest further west. Other bands were known 
to be as far west as in the hills above the Westmorland 
Plains. These were too close for comfort to both the 
Vane and Lonsdale properties and it was surmised that 
it was the nucleus of this band which had attacked 
Vane before. Some comfort was afforded by having a 
troop of the militia stationed at Savanna-la~Mar, but 
even so it was an uneasy time. 


Seth had insisted on moving into the wing which Abigail 
and Robert would have occupied, leaving the main 
house for the newly-wed pair. 

“But Papa Seth,” Amanda had protested. “T feel so 
guilty, turning you out.” 

“Tush, girl, I want to go. It is you who are the mis- 
tress now. I get tired these days, so over there I can 
tuck myself away and be as boorish as I please.” 

She smiled at him fondly. “You're never boone 
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You’ve been so good to me. That lovely wedding—it 
was lovely, wasn’t it?” 

“Aye, and one of the loveliest lasses present was the 
bride.” 

Her smile vanished.- “Please, I beg you. I cannot 
abide false flattery; I know how plain I am.” 

“I won’t tell you you’re a raving beauty, not with that 
snub little nose, covered with golden freckles. But love-~ 
liness comes also from within and that’s what I saw 
that day, and: since.” 

Later Amanda gazed long at her reflection in the 
Venetian glass which had once mirrored Melissa’s love- 
ly face. She had heard such tales of her dead mother- 
in-law’s beauty that she came at times to regret her 
plainness. Nothing could change those light eyes or 
disguise the short fair lashes, but her pock marks were 
now hardly discernible. Her sandy hair had been 
lightened by the tropic sun and now had the sheen of 
new minted gold. ~ 

“Well, well. What vanity do we have here?” 

She swung round in alarm and flushed in the way 
which Michael had come to anticipate, and induce. 

“Michael, you frightened me. It—it wasn’t really 
vanity; just something your father said.” 

“Father? He upset you?” 

“Oh no, he’s a darling. He—he said—I looked lovely 
at our wedding, and since. I can’t believe it, yet I want 
to. But I can’t see it,” she ended forlornly. 

He laughed and pulled her into his arms. “You don’t 
because your face is still when you look in the mirror, 
but others see you when you talk and laugh and your 
silver eyes sparkle. Little dimples appear and disappear 
at the corners of your mouth. And when I look at you 
after we have made love—_to me you are very beautiful.” 

She blushed again at his words, then bashfulness was 
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forgotten in the urgency of his mouth on hers. After she 
had got her breath back she asked: “Silver eyes? My 
eyes are a nothing color.” 

“Not so. Strange, I grant you, yet not unknown in 
our family. Come.” He tucked her hand under his arm 
and led her to the study, his domain now. On one wall 
was a miniature of a girl with enormous pale gray eyes 
and high coiled light brown hair. “See, your eyes are 
the same color.” 

“Who is—was—she?” 

“She was my grandfather’s sister-in-law, his wife’s 
sister. All sorts of scandalous goings on took place, I 
understand. She was also the grandmother of Alan and 
Ann.” 

ges orondmasieay But I thought their mother was 
a—a. 

“Half-caste? She was, from the doom filled union of 
the lovely immoral Ann Wells and, so legend says, an 
extremely handsome slave.” 

Amanda was silent, outwardly studying the miniature, 
inwardly feeling a vast relief that she was unassailed by 
deep feelings when Alan’s name was mentioned. Then 
she said lightly, “Goings on indeed. Do you think that 
most of the planters’ families have deep dark secrets 
like that?” 

“You'd be surprised. I’d be surprised if they didn’t, 
but half the time not kept secret; there for all to see. 

Amanda.” He drew her to him again. “Is your prim 
little English soul shocked by all these revelations?” 

“Michael, my soul may be English, but it isn’t prim.” 

“Talking of prim—at last I’ve managed to find some- 
one who may suit Priss for the girls.” 

“What a relief. I was beginning to think you’d never 
find anyone. What’s she like?” 

“Oh, suitable enough; you'll soon see for yourself.” 
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It was decided that Michael and Amanda would go 
and spend time at Lonsdale: for Amanda to brief the 
new governess and for Michael to make a thorough in- 
spection of the shipping line’s books. Amanda was con- 
sumed with curiosity as to what her successor in the 
schoolroom was like but Michael was infuriatingly ret- 
icent. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Um—er—it eludes me at the moment.” 

“Well, what does she look like?” 

“Well—um-—ordinary.” 

“How old?” 

*So-so. Not too old, not too young.” 

“Michael, you’re doing this deliberately. Is she a rav- 
ing beauty and you think Pll be jealous?” 

He laughed. “That’s one thing I am sure of; you will 
not be jealous.” ° 

The carriage turned off the rutted track onto the 
Lonsdale driveway of crushed marl. Small pebbles hit 
the bottom of the carriage in staccato bursts of sound 
and Amanda compressed her lips in feigned annoyance 
as Michael cantered on ahead, his laughter ringing in 
the early morning air. At the foot of the double stair- 
way, he leaped off his horse, tossed the reins to a wait- 
ing groom then lifted Amanda off the carriage steps as 
it came to a more decorous halt. “Your curiosity is 
about to be assuaged.” 

She glanced up at the landing at the top of the stair- 
way. Squeals of excited welcome greeted her from the 
three girls, and Joshua, clasped in Moira’s arms, added 
his own welcome of a high pitched gurgle. Amanda ran 
up the stairway and hugged them all before she looked 
at the young woman who stood modestly in the back- 
ground. Her eyes widened in amazement and then they 
moved towards each other and were laughing and cry- 
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ing and talking all at once. Michael’s voice brought 
them to their senses. “It appears that no introductions 
are necessary?” 

“You knew.” Amanda rounded on him. “All this 
time, and you kept it from me.” 

“But I don’t understand, Aunt Manda,” Diane said. 
“How do you know Mistress Knowles?” 

“Because, my darling, she is my own sister. Oh 
Elizabeth, I cannot believe you’re really here. And what 
a time it'll be before I forgive my secretive husband.” 

Elizabeth and Amanda talked far into the evening. 
“But why didn’t you let me know you were coming to 
Jamaica?” 

Elizabeth lost her vivacity. “I was going to; then I 
thought I would surprise you. And indeed, we reached 
the island as fast as a letter would have done. And then 
John—oh, Amanda, seeing you made me forget for a 
while.” 

“You poor darling. What happened?” 

“This terrible scourge. that takes so many good men. 
A fever that strikes and kills in a matter of hours.” 

“Yes, they call it the yellow fever. It is worse on the 
plains and by the swamp lands. Here you are safe.” . 

Elizabeth gazed across the broad rolling cane fields 
and at the nearby lush gardens. “It’s beautiful, I know. 
But I cannot appreciate beauty yet. I loved him, Aman- 
da, we had been married less than a year. I was in de- 
spair after his death; indeed, there are days that are 
still blank. Then Colonel Adamson’s wife told me of a 
Mr. Vane who wanted a governess for three little girls. 
From your letters I guessed who it was, but imagine 
my surprise when I learned that. you were Mrs. Vane. 
Then your husband, Michael, swore me to secrecy. He 
is nice, Mandy. Are you very much in love?” 

Amanda turned away from her sister’s bright probing 
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stare. “I—it was a marriage—more of convenience— 
but we are both very fond of each other. Who knows 
—in time...” 

“Oh, Mandy, I am sorry . 

“Don’t be. We are very ees really. I eae discov- 
ered, which I knew before, that love isn’t a 

“Have you ever been in love, really? Madly—bon- 
nets over the windmill type?” 

Amanda got up abruptly, but not before Elizabeth 
had seen the flash of pain in her eyes. “My dear, I 
shouldn’t have asked.” She rose from the rocker and 
kissed her sister. “It is good to see you, Mandy.” 

Amanda turned and smiled, her eyes serene again. 
“You have grown quite a beauty, Betsy.” 

“No one has called me that since you went away. 
And you—we always used to think that you were very 
old—and plain. And you’re not—not one bit.” 

“Oh my dear, you see me now through eyes that 
distort. When you're settled you'll see that I’m just the 
same. But come, we must change for supper. Heavens, 
how forgetful I am and ill-mannered; I’ve not yet paid 
my respects to my Jady-sister-in-law. ” Elizabeth made 
an impatient gesture. “What is it? Don’t you get on 
together?” 

“Oh yes, we get on well enough, when she is not be- 
fuddled with drink. Mandy, it sickens me to see a 
woman sink so low.” 

Amanda stepped softly along the verandah outside 
Priscilla’s room. The jalousied french doors were half 
closed, the room beyond shadowed. She pushed the 
door wide and entered. Priscilla was stretched out on a 
low couch, her hair disordered, her features puffy. The 
air was rank with the odor of stale rum and acridity of 
sweat. For a moment Amanda found herself hesitating 
as if in her former role of an employee, then she as- 
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serted herself as a sister-in-law and asked: “Priss, how 
are you?” 

There was no acknowledgment beyond a faint flutter 
of lids. She knelt down and took one of Priscilla’s 
hands; it was flaccid and cold. “Priss? Priscilla, are you 
ill? It’s Amanda. Priss?” 

With an effort Priscilla opened her eyes and tried to 
focus. “Who? Wha’ you wan’?” Her breath was fetid 
and rum laden and Amanda stepped back in disgust. 
She went quickly from the room and spoke to the body 
slave squatting outside the door. “How long has Miss 
Priscilla been like this?” 

Biack eyes slid away evasively. “Ma’am?” 

“Come, you understand me. How long has Miss 
Priscilla been drinking so much?” 

“Me don’ know nutten, Miss Manda.” 

Amanda gripped the girl’s arm. “Now listen. What’s 
your name?” 

“Me call Couba, Miss Manda.” 

“Then listen to me, Couba, you tell me what I ask 
or Pl have you whipped.” 

“Lord, ma’am, you never whip so.” 

“Maybe I haven’t in the past, but I will. Now tell me, 
how long has Miss Priscilla been drinking like this?” 

“Long time, ma’am. From aback Mas’ Hugh barn, 
she tek little. Soon Mas’ Hugh dead, she tek little more, 
same time.” 

“IT know all that, Couba, I was here. But she never 
got into this state. When does she start?” 

“Ma’am?” 

“What time you take the first rum?” 

“Fram mornin’ so me tek inna de coffee.” 

“What time, girl?” 

“Come day-cut, Miss Manda.” 

“And how often during the day?” 
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Couba shrugged. “Me no pay no min’. So she finish 
—bell ring, a fetch a nex’ pitcher.” 

Amanda closed her eyes, this was worse than she 
had feared. “Now listen, Couba, your mistress is ill. She 
must not drink any more today...” 

Couba fell to her knees and wailed, “Wha’ me mus’ 
do? Miss Pr’cilla whip I fe sure, effen it not good an’ 
strong—mebbe sen’ I to de fiel’ dem.” 

“Unless you do as I say I’ll send you to the fields. 
Now, you will have Cookie prepare strong chicken 
broth. Either I or my sister will stay with your mistress 
all night.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Later that night Amanda said urgently: “Michael, 
she’s got to be helped. She’s drinking herself to death.” 

“Y’ll send for David Pierce right away.” His brow 
furrowed. “I wonder why?” 

“Not hard to guess; first she loses her husband and 
then her eldest son, although...” 

“What?” 

“She was drinking quite heavily before either of those 
events. I didn’t realize at the time just how much—she 
was clever about it—and of course I never knew her 
when she was normal...” ; 

“Normal? Do you think she is losing her wits?” 

“No, I don’t think so, but being in a state of per- 
petual befuddlement is hardly normal.” 

It was after midnight when Michael heard screams 
and thuds coming from his sister’s room. He was half 
asleep, but when he heard Amanda cry: “No... no, 
Priscilla . . .” he was suddenly wide awake and pound- 
ing along the verandah. Amanda and Elizabeth were 
ineffectually trying to control Priscilla who was lashing, 
clawing and screaming at them. Red marks down Aman- 
da’s cheek showed where nails had raked in uncon- 
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tained fury. Couba lay in a crumpled heap in one corner 
while the rest of the house slaves huddled at the other 
doorway, fearful of giving help, of laying restraining 
hands on their mistress. Michael seized both of Pris- 
cilla’s clutching hands in one of his. “Stop this, Priss. 
Stop it.” 

She rolled wild eyes at him and panted hoarsely, 
“Make—that—bitch—a drink—wouldn’t—said no— 
my house—mistress—-my house...” 

“Not while you’re like this,” he said firmly. “You're 
not fit to be the mistress.” 

She struggled in his grasp, then when she found that 
she was unable to free herself she let out a stream of 
obscenities that made Amanda and Elizabeth forget their 
cuts and scratches and turn away in shame. The tirade 
was cut short by the sound of a ringing slap, followed 
by a moment’s silence then passionate weeping. Michael 
loosened his hold on her hands and took his sister in 
his arms. She wept and clung to him. 

Amanda leaned weakly against one of the bed posts. 
“Michael, it couldn’t be worse.” 

He nodded. “Sweetheart, I know you’re shaken up 
and hurt, but could you find some form of sleeping 
draught for Priss? Pll stay with her. Are you all right, 
Elizabeth?” 

She said in a small voice, “Physically, yes.” 

“Then get someone to see to Couba.” 

After Priscilla had subsided into heavy sleep and the 
scratches on Amanda’s face had been dressed, Michael 
kept an uneasy vigil by his sister’s side, and the rest of 
the household was in a ferment of whispered comment 
until nearly dawn. 

“What do you think is the cause?” Michael asked 
David Pierce later that evening. 

“She’s had some problem worrying her for a long 
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time,” David said slowly. “I tried to get her to tell me 
after Joshua was born, but she clammed up. It’s been 
exacerbated by Alan’s death followed by Hugh’s.” He 
frowned. “We know so little about the mind, Michael. 
Some illnesses that seem of the body are caused by 
deep emotions—fear or guilt.” 

“But David, man, this isn’t a bodily wane or of the 
mind. She just drinks, unable to stop . 

“Yes, but why? There’s no history of heavy drinking 
in your family, is there?” 

“Not that I know of. We're all fond of a tipple oc- 
casionally, but we can take it or leave it.” 

“Priscilla can’t. I don’t think I dare stop her drinking 
entirely. I want to taper her off. Shell have to be 
watched day and night or she’ll find some way of get- 
ting drink. You know, Michael, I believe Priss drinks 
because she wants to escape from life.” 

“You've lost your wits, man. Why would any woman 
want to escape from a life of ease and luxury such as 
Priss has?” 

“There’s something in her life she wants to forget; 
Tm sure of it.” 

The days passed slowly; David’s cure seemed to be 
having some beneficial effect. Priscilla grew quieter, she 
stopped breaking into violent spasms of alternate weep- 
ing and railing. She stopped demanding the strong 
coarse rum and outwardly was satisfied with the ration 
of watered Madeira that David allowed her. 

Amanda’s scratches were healing and she still waited 
patiently on her sister-in-law, although the memory 
of Priscilla’s filthy language still made her cringe in 
shame. 

“Amanda.” Priscilla touched Amanda’s cheek one 
morning as she was being settled on the couch. “I did 
that, didn’t I? I’m so sorry.” 
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“It’s all right, Priss. You didn’t know what you were 
doing.” 

Priscilla shuddered. “I did, in a way. I was crazed for 
drink and didn’t care who I hurt. Oh God, what is to 
become of me?” She began to cry again, but silently 
now, great tears rolling down her ravaged face. 

“Now Priss, you are going to get well. What’s all 
this about ‘what’s going to become of you’?” 

“You don’t understand; nobody does. If only—if 
only I could tell you...” 

“Tell me what, Priss?” Amanda asked very quietly, 
thinking; perhaps this is it. Perhaps I will find out why. 

But before Priscilla could answer there was a scratch 
at the door and Couba sidled in, carrying a small silver 
tray with two glasses of wine. She cast a timid look at 
her mistress, remembering all too vividly how she had 
scratched and clawed and kicked her almost insensible. 

Amanda gave a short inward sigh; the moment had 
gone. Priscilla took one glass and drank avidly, her eyes 
straying covetously to the second glass which Amanda 
picked up, noting the look with a sinking heart. She 
forced herself to ask cheerfully: “Any news of The 
Lady Diane, Couba?” 

“Yes, Miss Manda. Me hear tell she tie up since 
marnin’.” 

“Oh good. Supplies are what we need, we're very 
low on flour and salt fish.” 

The gong sounded for second breakfast and Moira 
O’Donnell appeared to sit with Priscilla while Amanda 
went to join the others in the small dining-room. As she 
walked along the verandah the sound of voices and ex- 
cited laughter greeted her from the top landing. She 
paused and eyed the knot of people in surprise. Michael 
and David were pumping the hands and slapping the 
back of a tall gray-haired stranger. Some unexpected 
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visitor, she thought, come from England on The Lady 
Diane. Michael caught sight of her and came towards 
her, his face one broad smile. The stranger turned and 
looked at her; he had a gaunt face above a bony frame, 
a livid scar puckered his cheek from below his left eye 
and down into his neck, disappearing beneath his 
fashionable frilled stock. Amanda stood motionless, her 
heart began to thump under the dark scrutiny of this 
unknown man, and a terrible sense of doom oppressed 
her. The chatter and laughter fell away to silence as 
he approached her. 

“Amanda? It is Amanda, isn’t it?” 

The face was unfamiliar but the voice was the one 
that had haunted her for many months. She was seized 
with giddiness and clutched at the railing. 

“Tt can’t be. It can’t be,” she whispered hoarsely. 

He smiled. “Yes, it is.” 

“Alan! Oh, Alan! You're safe. I can’t believe it.” 


Alan gazed at the ring of faces around him, each with 
an expression of dazed joy. “Well?” he demanded, 
“Where’s Priss? And my children—my sons?” 

Again Amanda felt a clutch of acute fear, of ap- 
proaching tragedy. 

Michael raised an eyebrow at David, who said: 
“Alan, two things you should know.” He drew him 
apart from the others along the verandah. “Priss has 
been ill...” 
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“Til? You don’t mean... ?” 

“No, man, no. She’s improving and your advent will 
speed her on her way to complete recovery.” 

“Thank God for that. You said two things?” 

David took a deep breath. “This is one of the most 
difficult things I’ve ever had to do...” 

“If it’s bad news tell me. I don’t think you could give 
me any to hurt more than I’ve experienced over the 
past few years. Out with it, man.” 

- “Your son, Hugh. He—he—died of fever.” 

“Oh God, no,” Alan gripped the verandah rail until 
the tendons in his thin hands stood out like cords. “All 
this time I’ve kept myself sane by the thought of coming. 
back to Hugh.” His agony was too great to conceal that 
Hugh had meant more to him than his wife. 

“It was after his death—-the shock so soon after her 
anguish over your reported death—that she became 
ill.” 

Alan looked at him with glazed non-seeing eyes. 
“She?” 

_ “Priscilla.” 

“Yes, yes of course. David, I thought there were no 
depths left for me. How much deeper can a man go 
and still survive. I must see Priscilla.” 

“Wait a little. Il ask Amanda to break the news to 
ers 

“Amanda, yes. Is she all right with the children?” 

David smiled. “Very much so. Not only with the 
girls—-she’s married to Michael.” — 

“Good Lord.” Surprise helped to dull the first sharp 
pain of his loss, and he watched with new eyes as David 
spoke quietly to Amanda. She nodded, glanced at Alan 
then quickly away, then went back to Priscilla’s room. 

Priscilla was lying on the couch just as she had left 
her. She sat on the edge and took one of Priscilla’s 
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hands. “Priss, I want you to prepare yourself for some 
hews—some good news...” 

“News? What sort of news? Amanda, you're trem- 
bling. What’s happened? Is it Joshua? Has anything 
happened to...” 

“Quietly now. I said good news. Priss, this is going 
to be a shock—a pleasant one. Alan is alive. Alive and 
well and here.” 

Amanda was totally unprepared for the effect of her 
words. Priscilla went deathly.pale and gripped Amanda’s 
arm with a force that made her wince. “It’s not true. It 
can’t be true?” She was on.the edge of hysteria. “This 
is some horrible joke to punish me becauseI.. .” 

“As if any one of us would joke about something 
like this. It is true; he’ll be along to see you shortly.” 

“No. No. Amanda, help me. What am I to say—how 
to tell him?” 

“He’s already been told that you’ve been ill, but very 
much better now.” 

“How can I face him?” 

“But why all this? I’d have thought you’d be over- 
joyed.” Amanda gently pried the gripping fingers from 
her arm. “He has also been told about Hugh.” 

Priscilla shuddered. “About Hugh?” 

“Yes. It was a great shock of course. But you will 
be together again. Think of it, Priss.” 

Priscilla lay back, limp, all the tenseness drained. 
Then she opened her eyes: the wild look was gone 
and there was instead a faint gleam of hope. “Amanda, 
help me to tidy...” 

“He doesn’t want you tidy, Priss. He wants you-—as 
you are. I’ll send Couba to say you are ready.” 

Over the next few days the joy of homecoming 
gradually dulled the edge of sorrow and Alan was 
badgered to recount his experiences of the lost years. 
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“The scimitar thrust that Peters saw delivered might 
well have been fatal.” He touched the livid scar that dis- 
figured his face. ““The blow lost impetus as my attacker 
slipped on the blood drenched deck. It was bad enough 
though and I knew nothing for days. They. have skillful 
surgeons in the Dey’s fleet and they patched me up.” 

“Why?” Michael asked. “Why did they save you?” 

“They always need galley slaves.” 

Amanda shuddered as he held out his hands: great 
welts, purple on his coffee skin, encircled his wrists; 
the palms were deeply calloused and criss-crossed with 
scars. “Then much later they learned who I was—God 
knows how, some seaman’s tattle, probably—and held 
me to ransom. It’s common enough, in fact the reason 
for many of the Dey’s attacks are to secure Christians 
who will pay a heavy ransom. I felt we could well afford 
the sum they asked, but it took time to make contact 
in Liverpool and longer still to convince them that it 
was I they held. My death had been accepted fact for 
so long Grierson feared that some unknown seaman 
would be passed off as me. At first old Grierson was 
convinced that that was the case. My looks weren’t im- 
proved by waiting.” He glanced at Amanda who had 
followed his words, hands clasped, hardly breathing. 
“Talking of looks, I would hardly have recognized the 
mousy little lady I interviewed in London in this ele- 
gant young matron.” 

She blushed and held her hands tighter. “I’m just the 
same inside, Sir Alan.” 

“Come, come, what formality. You called me ‘Alan’ 
yesterday.” 

The flush deepened. “Yes, well it was... Will you 
excuse me, I promised Priss ’'d . . .” She left them 
hurriedly and went along the verandah, not, Michael 
noted with a worried frown, in the direction of Pris- 
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cilla’s room. She went through the formal gardens to a 
little copse, where a small stream trickled over flat river 
stones. Her thoughts and emotions were in a turmoil. 
At first she had persuaded herself that her wild surge 
of joy was purely because Alan was safe. 

She loved Michael, didn’t she? 

And yet this aching bitter-sweet yearning invaded her 
dreams and every waking moment. She found herself 
hanging on his words, reliving with him those days of 
captivity and despair at the prospect of a life of slavery. 
She had to stop herself from weeping at the sight of 
his ravaged twisted face, and gray hair. She buried her 
face in her hands and slow tears dripped through her 
fingers... 

After a while she summoned her innate good sense to 
combat this danger. She was married to Michael; he was 
good and kind and had come to love her, as she thought 
she had come to love him. She would learn to discipline 
her emotions. A second reflection was mirrored brokenly 
in the stream. She gave a little cry: “Michael, you 
frightened me.” 

He took her by the shoulders and turned her to 
face him. “Amanda, you’ve been crying. What is it?” 
When she didn’t answer he went on. “How well did you 
know Alan in London?” 

She stared at him wildly. “I didn’t know him. I met 
him once—once only—in an interview that lasted about 
twenty-five to thirty minutes.” 

“Yet you have been behaving as if he was your lovet 
back from the grave.” 

Her eyes searched his and she saw a depth of sorrow 
that sent her own wild emotions scurrying, and forced 
her inborn honesty to prevail. She drew him down to 
a large flat riverstone on the bank. “Michael, Pm 
sorry. P’ve been behaving like a schoolgirl, a rather 
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elderly schoolgirl. I did believe at one time that I had 
a—passionate attachment for Alan. At the report of his 
death I was desolate, but as time passed I came to 
recognize my feelings for what they were—an infatua- 
tion based on his looks and romantic background.” 

“This doesn’t sound like the practical Amanda I 
know.” 

“No.” She gave a shaky laugh. “It’s not—not the true 
me. It was a burst of adolescent puppy love that had 
been dammed and denied for too long. One should 
always get puppy love out of the way at an early age, 
to make way for the real thing.” 

“And yet when you saw him again your feelings 
returned.” 

She shook her head. “No, Michael. Again it was the 
romantic connotation—the dramatic return—nothing 
more.” 

He turned her to face him. “I love you, Amanda. At 
the beginning our marriage was one of convenience. 
But I love you now. I don’t want to lose you.” 

Her eyes filled with tears and she put her head on 
his shoulder for a moment; then she looked up and 
straight into his eyes. “You won’t lose me, Michael— 
that I promise. Our marriage is too precious for me to 
jeopardize it for anything or anyone.” 

He bent his head and kissed her and for a long 
moment she believed the words she had just uttered. 


In the weeks that followed Alan’s return Priscilla lost 
the strained haunted look she had worn for so long 
and regained some of her former vivacity, while Alan 
gradually recovered his strength and weight, although 
the prematurely gray hair and livid scar were per- 
manent reminders of his ordeal. 

Michael and Amanda stayed on longer than they 
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had intended, so that the Lonsdale Line’s ledgers could 
be handed over, fully up to date. “Amanda could do 
this equally well,” Michael murmured as he read one 
of her careful entries. 

“Amanda?” 

“Yes, she coped with the line almost single-handed 
before we were matried.” 

Alan put down his pen. “Strange that you should 
marry a plain little wench like Amanda; I always 
thought you’d go for the frilly pretty type.” 

“And where would one find such a type in these 
parts? No, after a while—a very short while—one for- 
gets Amanda’s lack of looks. She has a mind like a 
trazor’s edge and a completely lovable character.” 

“Yes.” Alan tilted back the heavy chair. “I noticed 
that when I interviewed her. I was very impressed.” 

“You saw her again, after the interview?” Michael 
despised himself for the question. 

“No, just that once: I must confess I thought about 
her; it’s strange how she insinuates into one’s mind. 
All those months under the sun and the whip in the 
slave galley the thought of Amanda was like a cool 
draught of refreshing water, a breath of sanity in a 
mad world. I wondered too, how she was getting on 
with Priss and the girls.” At the mention of his chil- 
dren Alan’s air of contentment vanished. “What 
damnable luck “about Hugh. I loved that child: there 
was a bond between us, young as he was, a sense of 
utter belonging. I can get nothing out of Priss. Was 
he ill long?” 

Michael hesitated, to confess his own ignorance 
when he had been in the island at the time would 
sound strange, and yet Priscilla had told her family 
next to nothing. There was only the small mound in 
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the cemetery to commemorate a child who had hardly 
begun to live. At last he said: “Not long, I think.” 

Alan nodded, eyes fixed on the fields of cane that 
stretched to the horizon. “I came back hoping to find 
peace and tranquility in an unchanged world. Instead 
I find my son dead, my wife altered in looks and tem- 
perament beyond recognition; my sister living in a 
fantasy world of her own .. .” He broke off and asked 
sharply: “How long has Ann been in this state?” 

“She was odd before you left, remember?” 

“Yes, but a different oddness. Grief at our father’s 
death, fury with me at going into the slave trade. But 
this—seems to have a different basis. She watches me, 
sometimes with an expression that makes me believe she 
hates me, sometimes giving a little laugh and shake 
of her head as if she knows something that I don’t. 
She made me no welcome, you know; just nodded and 
said: “We dream of paradise when we are in hell—but 
to some all living is in a series of hells.’ What do you 
think she meant?” 

Michael shrugged. “Heaven knows. She lives her 
own weird solitary life, though I do hear on the grape- 
vine . . .” He caught back his words, unwilling to in- 
flict further cause for worry, but Alan demanded: 
“Well, what is it, man?” 

“It is said that Ann desires and enjoys the company 
of other women.” 

“Good God! How revolting.” 

“Is it really? It was an accepted practice amongst 
the Greeks. It’s something abhorrent to us and not 
usually acknowledged to exist in our society, much 
less spoken about, but I doubt that it is any worse 
than any other form of sexual deviation.” Alan was 
Silent and Michael changed the subject by asking: 
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“This ordeal of yours—in the slave galley—does it 
change your outlook on slave trading?” 

“No. I underwent months of bodily misery chained 
to the galley day and night, no respite. Men died in 
their chains and were left to rot until the stench of 
their putrefying bodies was such that the galley master 
could no longer tolerate it. By comparison our slaves 
lead a life of pampered luxury. They have food and 
shelter and rest during the hottest hours...” 

And the lash of the whip at the smallest misdoing, 
Michael thought, and the bitter knowledge that they 
are the dispossessed. He was surprised at the direction 
of his thoughts; he had never questioned the system 
before. Aloud he said: “I just wondered if your feel- 
ings towards your own slaves had been altered?” : 

“I have no ‘feelings’ towards them,” Alan said 
coldly. “To me they are merely tools to work, to till 
my land and produce my sugar; to breed’ and replace 
those that die; no more—no less.” 


Elizabeth Knowles had settled into the routine of Lons- 
dale as quickly as Amanda had four years ago. The 
girls took to her, not with such unquestioning devo- 
tion as that which they had accorded Amanda, but with 
enough to ensure their cooperation and obedience. 
They immediately dubbed her “Miss Beth,” a name 
soon adopted by everybody. And gradually the sorrow 
of her loss faded and the memory of her young hus- 
band and brief marriage grew dim in her strange new 
life at Lonsdale. 

Christmas that year was festive at Lonsdale, with 
the families arriving many days in advance: Seth, the 
Pierces—Jeremy getting rather fragile now; Abigail 
hear her time with her third child; Peter and Clarissa 
and their two children; Kate and William Wells, the 
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latter nearly ten and as tall as his mother. Even Ann 
Lonsdale had joined the family group and was un- 
usually calm and amicable. ~ 

A tall pine tree had been set up in the drawing-room 
decked with baubles gathered over the years and a huge 
heap of presents piled at its base. Sounds of revelry 
came from the slaves’ quarters; they had all been 
issued with new clothing and extra rations of food 
and fiery raw rum. Bongo drums and the plaintive 
notes from fee-fee whistles went on throughout the 
festivities. 

All the children were in a state of high excitement, 
although Emma Pierce at seventeen felt she was too 
old and sophisticated to join in the childish activities, 
yet too young to be accepted as an adult. 

The Christmas dinner was to be held in the big 
dining-room. at five in the evening and when the gong 
was pounded with unnecessary enthusiasm by Ezra, 
Monieta the cook’s youngest son, they crowded the 
long table, prepared to do justice to Monieta’s cook- 
ing: roast suckling pig, crisp and succulent; turkey, 
goose, a side of beef; roast yam and plantains: yampi 
and sweet potatoes, all presented on wooden or silver 
trays by an army of house slaves in a continuous 
procession. 

Priscilla at the head of the table looked round with 
a smile, for the first time in months she felt secure, 
calm, in command. Then she gave a small frown and 
half rose. “I’ve forgotten a gift, a special one...” 

“Allow me, my lady,” Moira O'Donnell said. “It 
would be unseemly for you to leave now.” 

“Thank you, Moira. It’s a small blue leather case 
in the second drawer on the right in my dresser.” 

“Yes, my lady.” Moira slipped away. 

Plates were piled high with meats and countless 
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varieties of vegetables, wine glasses filled and refilled, 
toasts and compliments exchanged, when suddenly a 
cry of awful intensity cut through the chatter and 
laughter. The silence which followed was absolute, 
each frozen to immobility as Moira O’Donnell stood 
in the doorway, her hair disordered, her eyes wild. 
She clutched a sheet of paper in her hand. All eyes 
were on her as she stood moaning and swaying. Pris- 
cilla gave a shuddering gasp and went white. 

“Mistress O’Donnell, what has happened?” Seth was 
nearest and went to the distraught woman. __ 

“Sold...sold...SOLD... Mother of God, sweet 
gentle Virgin . . . to seii my darling. The devil himself 
could not do worse. . .” Her words became incoherent 
and Seth guided hertoachair. 

“Now, what is it? Who was sold? Try and tell me 
calmly.” 

“Calm is it? Dead I've mourned him. Rather dead 
a thousand times than this.” She clutched the paper 
with writhing fingers and Seth took it from her smooth- 
ing it. His puzzled look changed to one of incredulous 
horrified anger as he read the few words. 

“What is it, father?” Michael was by his side. “Oh 
God, it’s not possible.” His eyes flew to Alan, who 
held out-his hand. “Let me see that.” Very slowly 
Seth handed it to him. He read aloud: “Sold to Cap- 
tain Adair of the sloop Tamara, on 27 April 1727, 
one male child aged five years. Answers to name of 
Hugh. Son of slave girl and quadroon planter. Twenty 
pounds.” He slowly raised his eyes, dazed, disbelieving 
the evidence he held. He read it again slowly, the 
scar livid on his cheek. “Hugh ... my son... sold?” 
Realization swept through him and he turned in a spurt 
of rising rage. “Priscilla—what does . . .” But she had 
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gone from the room and it was Ann who answered 
him. 
“So she sold him? I thought she’d had him put 
away, like Phibba.” 

Seth had recovered his wits enough to clear the 
children from the room. They went reluctantly, fas- 
cinated and repelled by the turn the day had taken. 

“Priscilla sold our son? She must be mad.” 

“Possibly. Crazed by a succession of events. But not 
her son. Yours and Phibba’s.” 

Alan gazed blankly at his sister then went from 
the room like a wounded wild creature, blundering 
against furniture, one thought in his mind: to avenge 
this terrible wrong against him. 


In that moment when Moira stood in the doorway with 
the bill of sale in her hand, Priscilla felt the full weight 
of the guilt she had been carrying for so long, then it 
lifted as she recognized that the inevitable moment 
had at last arrived. No one noticed as she went quickly 
from the room by a side door. Her mind was clear and 
her fingers steady as she took a small sachet from a 
drawer in her dresser. She poured a little water from 
a carafe by her bed and mixed the powdered leaves. 
She drank the concoction at a gulp, gagging as it stuck 
in her throat, then she lay down on her bed to wait. 
Wher Alan, closely followed by Seth and Michael, 
arrived a few. minutes later she was barely breathing, 
her face suffused, her eyes already glazing. 

Seth picked up the empty goblet. He ran a finger 
round the rim: oleander leaves. Memory swept over 
him of another death—“Fetch David,” he commanded, 
but Alan said: “No. She admits her guilt by this ac- 
tion. Rather that she should die than live with the 
memory.” 
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“She’s my daughter, man.” 

“She’s my wife.” 

Seth gazed at Alan for a long moment, then nodded 
heavily. Without a backward look at his dying daugh- 
ter he went slowly from the room. 


5. 


The shock of Priscilla’s suicide and the events leading 
up to it brought a premature end to the Christmas 
season which had begun so happily. Seth was broken 
in spirit and body and he announced his immediate 
return to Vane after the funeral. 

Alan’s grief took the form of anger and a deep be- 
wilderment, coupled with a fierce resolve to find his 
son at whatever cost in time and money. He closely 
questioned his sister and Moira O’Donnell. 

“T told you,” Ann said tautly. “It was obvious to 
me right away that Hugh was Phibba’s child. It’s a 
wonder you didn’t see the likeness.” 

“How could I suspect the truth? Any likeness I saw 
I put down to illusion. I never knew Phibba was with 
child . . . but surely she told someone in the com- 
pound what had happened? How could she give up 
her child like that?” 

“She believed it was dead. She was a simple child, 
trusting. She believed anything and everything Priss 
told her.” 

“How could a woman be so base? What happened 
to Priscilla’s child?” 
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“There never was a child. She feigned pregnancy, 
refused medical attention, kept Phibba by her side day 
and night and as soon as the child was born claimed 
it as her own.” Ann’s voice broke: “She sent Phibba 
to the field, after. havirig her beaten unmercifully. I 
hated you, Alan, hated you almost as much as I hated 
Priscilla.” He looked at her wordlessly. She nodded. 
“Oh yes, I loved her. There was never anything— 
physical—between us. I doubt if she even suspected 
how I feit. All I have is the memory of her last hours 
in my arms.” 

“Tm sorry, sis. I know that’s inadequate, but I am 
sorry. Do you know all this about Priscilia for a fact?” 

“The feigned pregnancy, you mean? I found a padded 
underskirt pushed to the back of her press when we 
were getting clothes for laying her out. That confirmed 
my suspicions.” 

“But why sell the child?” 

“Oh really, Alan! Men are so obtuse. Don’t you see? 
As long as Hugh was at Lonsdale he was regarded as 
the heir. Priscilla was shattered when Joshua was 
born, don’t you remember?” 

“Yes, she couldn’t believe the child was a boy. I 
thought it odd at the time but put it down to the effects 
of childbirth.” 

“After Hugh’s birth she sold any slave who might 
have known or suspected the truth. When she took 
Hugh on the so-called visit to Wells, only one slave 
returned, a dumb mute. If you search well you'll 
probably find bills of sale for the others who accom- 
panied her. What are you going to do?” 

“Yl not rest until I find him. All we have to go on 
is the name of the master of the sloop. Will you help 
me, sis?” 

For the first time in years Ann smiled warmly at her 
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twin. “Yes, gladly. But Alan, if you—-we—do find 
him, he still won’t inherit the title and Lonsdale?” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“So why not let me adopt him?” 

“Adopt him?” 

“Yes. That way there may be avoided the bitterness 
and contention that happened in the Vane family. 
Please, Alan. It'll give me a purpose in life. God knows 
I need one.” 

He kissed her cheek. “All right, love. But don’t set 
your hopes too high, we may have a long search in 
front of us. Ask Moira to come to me, would you?” 

Since her terrible discovery of the bill of sale, Moira 
had aged. She seemed shrunken and without spirit or 
the will to live. “Sure, Sir Alan, an’ it’s a wild-goose 
chase you be startin’. No good will come of it.” 

“Now listen, Moira, I am determined to find my son. 
I want you to tell me all you remember. . .” 

“But, Sir Alan, she sent me away—all during her 
so-called pregnancy, you remember.” 

“Yes, of course, but what about the visit to Wells, 
taking the boy with her?” 

“It’s Miss Kate you'll be after asking about. that. 
She never liked the child,” she went on in a brooding 
voice. “Unnatural I always did think; I can see why 
now though. So when she suddenly wants him with her 
all the time, telling him stories and buttering him up, 
I think, well maybe it’s the misjudging I’ve done. Poor 
little lad...” 

Alan shut his eyes in pain: each act of Priscilla’s 
showed her in a worse light. This last monstrous piece 
of evidence: winning the child’s love and confidence 
and then the final act of treachery, selling him into a 
world of vice and venery. 

Moira echoed his thoughts: “Who knows what the 
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child has been made to suffer? Five years old—it’s 
almost ten he’d be now. The dear Mother only knows 
what debauchery he’s been made to...” 

“Now Moira, put those thoughts from your mind. 
We're going to find him and bring him home.” 

But all Alan’s attempts to trace the sloop and her 
master failed, and as month followed month in the 
following year the memory of that Christmas day 
blurred, events blending one into another, and the 
trivia of daily life became dominant. Alan’s purpose 
never flagged, but hope was gradually quenched as 
each lead proved abortive. Every captain and the crews 
of each ship of the Lonsdale Line had orders to en- 
quire throughout their routes for any information re- 
garding the sloop Tamara and her master. But no 
word came back ... she appeared to have vanished. 


In March of the following year Amanda discovered 
with joyful surprise that she was with child. “Oh, 
Michael, I cannot believe it. I was resigned to the 
prospect of our being childless. Are you pleased?” 

“Pleased? Nay, lass, dumbfounded with delight 
more like it.” He gazed at Amanda’s rapt face and all 
the little niggling doubts as to her love for him van- 
ished. ““Go and tell my father, he’s been like a hermit 
since—since Christmas. But first listen to me, my girl, 
no more riding at speed round the property, in fact no 
more riding. And you're to leave all the household de- 
tails to Artemis and her cohorts. A life of reclining 
leisure is to be yours from now on.” 

“Michael, I couldn’t! I'd die of boredom.” 

“Sewing for my son will occupy your time.” 
. “La, we’re very masterful, aren’t we?” she teased, 
then said urgently, “Michael, I beg you not to set too 
great a store on a son. Remember that was what ruined 
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Alan and Priscilla’s marriage: the desire to please him 
sent her beyond the realm of sanity.” She shivered. 
“Please don’t put that burden on me.” 

“My dearest.” He folded her in his arms. “You are 
too level-headed to act like my sister. But don’t worry, 
I promise you that if you come safely through this 
pregnancy, I shall be happy and content, whatever 
the outcome.” 

“Are you sure? I suddenly feel very apprehensive. 
I’ve never felt like this before.” 

“You've never been with child before. Now my 
darling, T’ll speak to David, you must have every care.” 

“Let’s go and see Papa Seth now both of us.” 

Seth’s tired eyes lit with a new sparkle at the news. 
“I’m pleased for you both. New young life, that’s what 
we need. My dear, you must take every care...” 

Amanda laughed and kissed his cheek. “Dearest 
Papa Seth. Suddenly I have become as fragile as porce- 
lain. Yesterday nobody thought anything of challeng- 
ing me to a four mile race through the cane piece. 
Today, I am forbidden to ride and must walk at snails’ 
pace.” 

“Amanda laughs at our efforts to keep her quiet, 
but she must be made to accept the fact that all 
rigorous exercise must be curtailed for her sake and the 
child’s,” David said firmly the next day. 

“There’s nothing wrong, is there, Dave?” Michael 
asked anxiously. 

“No, not that I can pinpoint. But she does have 
some swelling of her ankles, and considerable breath- 
lessness at times. You must remember she is not a 
a oune) woman—thirty-four is a late age for a first 
child. 

Michael felt the icy grip of fear. To have a child at 
the expense of losing Amanda—the price was too high. 
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He gripped David’s shoulder. “Dave, if there is any 
danger to Amanda, then do something now before it’s 
too late.” 

“It is already too late. To abort the child would be 
more of a danger than to go to full term. Mike, I’m 
sorry, I didn’t mean to alarm you EAE Til take 
every care, but she must co-operate.” 

“I wonder if Emma could come and stay. Perhaps 
Amanda would be happy to have another woman 
in the house.” 

“Emma? She’s a bit young and frivolous, but she’s 
fond of Amanda. Pity we couldn’t get Clarissa or Kate 
Wells.” 

“I doubt if Kate would be of any help—she has no 
use for us.” 

But as fate would have it Kate was at Vane for the 
next few months. There had been a small uprising at 
Wells and the Great House was partially damaged by 
fire. For William’s safety, Kate decided that she must 
bury her pride and ask for asylum. 

“It will be only for a while,” she said to Seth with 
none of her former arrogance. “Until Wells is re- 
paired.” 

“Best to be here,” he said briskly. “A big house is 
no place to be alone—not in these times—especially 
a lass alone.” 

She laughed. “Master Seth—-I am hardly a lass.” 

He looked at her sharply from under brows that 
had whitened. Difficult to take Kate at her face value, 
she could be so docile and demure, never knew when 
she was sincere. He gave a mental shrug: have to ac- 
cept the front she presented. She startled him with 
her next words. “Do you care for cribbage, Master 
Seth, or a game of chess?” She laughed at his expres- 
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sion. “I’m very good at both. I challenge you to beat 
me.” 

“Have you observed the ‘new’ Kate?” Michael asked 
drily a few days later. “Meek as a lamb. I wager she is 
planning another of her schemes.” 

“Dearest, you are unkind. She has done wonders 
with Papa Seth. He even rides again.” 

“You may be right, my love, her motives may be 
purely altruistic, but I have reservations. Now how are 
you?” he asked lightly, hiding his constant anxiety. 

“Oh I’m fine. David does fuss so. A little short of 
breath at times, nothing much.” 


6. 


William Godwin was worried. He had designated the 
overseeing of the south and east areas of Vane to his 
assistant, George Price, and now rarely made the 
rounds there. He had every confidence in Price, a 
dark-jowled taciturn man from Norwich, a good 
worker and not overly harsh in his treatment of the 
slaves. One morning, late in 1732, he decided that he 
would cast an eye over the whole domain. He was 
appalled at the deterioration in the morale of the field 
hands: their expressions were sullen and rebellious, 
their work slow and slipshod. Many backs bore the 
signs of recent and frequent floggings and there was 
an excessively large number up for lashings and con- 
finement in the stocks. 
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Godwin cantered up to Price where he was harangu- 
ing a tardy group of cane-cutters, his long whip snaking 
amongst them, his voice thick with frustration and un- 
accustomed rage. 

“God, Price man, what ails you?” Godwin ex- 
claimed, reining his gray beside Price’s prancing mare. 
Price seemed relieved at Godwin’s presence, although 
his voice held a note of self-justification as he said 
hotly: “It’s as if they’ve all been struck with the sick- 
ness of revolt. These past weeks it’s been hell to get 
any work from them. Look at them, sullen bastards, 
we'll not be getting the crop in on time at this rate.” 

“But why, man? They were reasonably cheerful a 
few weeks back. Is it you’ve been laying on the whip 
over-much?” 

“At first, no. But now I have to or get no work at 
all from them. Get.going, you black bastards,” he 
yelled as the gang slowed almost to a stand-still, and 
his long whip coiled viciously across the leader’s back. 

Godwin clamped his hand on Price’s wrist. “It don’t 
do a mite good to treat ’em like this,” he said reason- 
ably. “You go to find out why they’ve changed it.” 

Price swung round in his saddle. “I can tell you 
why,” he said. “It’s that sniveling hedge-priest, Ed 
Wyatt.” 

“Ed? You must be out of your wits, man, he’s a 
peaceable man of God.” 

“He was. But he refuses to obey law that bans all 
churchifying an’. baptism. Only last night I come 
upon him at the back o’ the south cane piece, hold- 
ing a service an’ telling the hands to ignore the As- 
sembly. ‘Only the Word 0’ God must be obeyed. An’ 
all men are equal under God,’ he told ’em. He’s incit- 
ing ’em to revolt, if you ask me.” 

“But God, man, have you done nothing beyond 
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bruise a few backs? Why didn’t you come to me earlier 
or to Master Seth?” 

Price looked sullen. “It ain’t no business o’ mine if 
the blacks want to pray. All / want is that they work.” 
He turned back to the now completely idle and mut- 
tering gang, his whip whistling anew in the thickening 
heat of the morning. 

Godwin wheeled his horse and cantered up to the 
Great House where he knew Michael would be at 
second breakfast at that hour. He strode without cere- 
mony through the house to the back verandah and said 
urgently: “Mornin’, Mistress, Mas’ Michael .. . a word, 
sir, in private.” 

Michael jerked his head up, his eyes ready for 
anger at the abrupt intrusion, but the expression on 
the overseer’s face arrested his tongue and he said 
mildly: “Amanda, love, excuse me. Something impor- 
tant, by the looks of it. This way, Godwin.” He led the 
way to his study. “Now, what is it that brings you like 
a messenger of doom at this hour?” 

“Looks like a slave rising is brewing, sir.” 

“What? Impossible!” . 

“Not so, sir. Seems like the bondsman Ed Wyatt is 
stirring ’em up.” 

“But why?” 

“His head’s been filled by the preaching of the 
Quakers—happen you’ve heard of ’em, sir?” Michael 
nodded. “Well, he started trying to get converts as 
soon as he arrived. I spoke to him and thought he’d 
understood that teaching Christianity was agin the law. 
Thought I’d cured him of the notion, but since Price 
has been overseeing the south and east pieces, he’s got 
the religious fever again, trying to get converts and en- 
coutaging *em to stand up for their rights...” 
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“Stand up for their rights? They have no rights. 
God, Til thrash that parson within an inch of his 
sanctimonious life if it’s true . . .” Michael’s voice had 
thickened with anger, but before he could continue 
there came an outcry from the domestic quarters, the 
pounding of bare feet and a medley of screams and 
harsh guttural cries. 

“The Lord save us, it’s started,” Godwin exclaimed. 

“Take this.” Michael motioned him to take a mus- 
ket from the wall, he himself took a brace of pistols. 
“Summon all the indentured bondsmen to the armory.” 

They hurried to the verandah to be met by a white- 
faced Amanda. “Michael, the kitchen and pantry are 
on fire and...” 

He brushed by her, shouting: “Leave it, it’s too 
far from the house to do any damage. Tell Kate to get 
all the women and children together in the main house 
and as far from the doors. and windows as possible. 
And you go to your room, love, and stay there.” 

Godwin was back with a: “’Tain’t no use, sir, I 
can’t get through that lot.” They rounded a corner and 
were confronted by a horrifying sight: about three 
hundred slaves were swarming across the lawns, 
brandishing flaming torches and flourishing their heavy 
machetes, led by Ed Wyatt on a curvetting horse, his 
black gown streaming behind him, his long hair min- 
gling with his straggling beard. His fanatical cries 
reached them. “Attack the ungodly and the oppressor. 
Burn those that stay worship of the true God. Rise 
and demand your rights as men of God.” 

He was answered by a howl from the mob, feral in 
its menace, 

Michael and Godwin were immobilized for a mo- 
Ment at the unexpected sight. “He’s mad,” Michael 
said softly. “And like a dog that infects man with 
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tabies, must be removed.” He raised his hand and his 
pistol spat once. 

Wyatt rose in the saddle and stayed upright for a 
long moment, blood gushing from a hole in his chest, 
his mouth working silently, then his horse took fright 
and bolted, his body toppled and fell, to be dragged by 
the heels into the melee of screaming slaves, his white 
anguished face scraping the ground, his voice silenced 
for all time. 

“Give them a couple of rounds,” Michael snapped, 
then drew in his breath sharply as Amanda appeared 
by his side, a loaded musket steady at her shoulder, 
with Kate and Emma at her side. 

“Fire.” 

The order came none too soon, as the slaves turned 
back from the horror of Wyatt’s mangled body and 
swept towards the house, their cries more spine-chilling 
than ever, now mingled with a high monotonous keen- 
ing. As the first shots rang out and found their marks, 
they hesitated, uncertain what to do without their leader, 
when from behind them came a further volley of shots 
as Seth, Price and half-a-dozen indentured bondsmen 
cantered through their now panicking numbers, round- 
ing them up, herding them into splinter groups, until 
scarce an hour after the threatened uprising had be- 
gun, it had ended in ignominious defeat. 

The material damage was slight: the fire in the 
kitchen quarters had been put out with little trouble, 
leaving a legacy of charred room beams. A dozen 
slaves had died, many more were wounded, and all 
were left with a deep-rooted sense of grievance. The 
damage done to morale was out of all proportion and 
the smooth running of Vane had been seriously 
jeopardized. 

Michael, at Seth’s command, called a council of war 
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that evening when some semblance of calm prevailed 
and order had been restored. The known militants were 
safely in the stocks, the others were herded in chains 
in the jail-house. There hung an air of unease and 
brooding quiet over the plantation, and the water-mill 
sounded unnaturally loud from across the empty cane 
fields, its regular thrumper-thrump-‘hrump, a reminder 
of the stacked cane waiting to be crushed. 

Amanda was pale but composed. Kate had an air 
of suppressed excitement, as if she had enjoyed the 
brief fracas, beside her Emma was rigid in her chair, 
hands tightly clasped, her eyes dilated. Seth glanced 
keenly round the dining table, here all sat tensed. His 
blue eyes were hard and his voice rasped. 

“We are all to blame for the events of this morning, 
not one of us sensed the danger which threatened.” 
His eyes strayed briefly to Price, uneasy in the unaccus- 
tomed luxury of the Great House and his own laxity 
in the affair. “Any one of us must have noticed some- 
thing which indicated that there was unrest brewing, 
or been made uneasy by the temper of the field hands. 
And yet I can’t blame any of you—I should have been 
the first to notice.” He paused for comments but the 
silence hung unbroken. “We must take precautions 
that such a thing doesn’t happen in the future .. . or 
we'll not lie easy in our beds. There must be examples 
set. Godwin, Price: select twenty of the ring-leaders, 
those you feel reasonably certain have been in the fore- 
front, have them given two hundred lashes apiece... 
Yes?” 

Michael exclaimed sharply: “But, father, the law 
prescribes that not more than thirty-nine lashes should 
be given at any one time.” 

Seth frowned and said shortly: “Some laws have 
to be observed for propriety’s sake, others. may be 
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broken with impunity, still others treated as the occa- 
sion warrants. Two hundred lashes apiece: kept in the 
stocks without food or water for three days, then con- 
fined to the jail-house in irons for two weeks.” The 
silence was now charged with a revulsion of feeling at 
the harshness of the punishment, the question upper- 
most in all minds: where now was the humane treat- 
ment for which Vane was famed? Seth looked at the 
ring of shocked faces and shouted: “God damn it, do 
you want to be murdered in your beds? They came’ 
against us armed, intent to do harm or worse. I'd be 
within my rights to have them broken on the wheel.” 
He spoke again to Godwin direct: “And take a dozen 
more at random from the hands and give them a hun- 
dred strokes apiece, two days in the stocks and a week 
in the jail-house.” 

“I doubt the stocks and jail-house will hold so 
many,” Godwin muttered. 

“Then rotate them, man, rotate them. Let them 
suffer at the prospect of punishment. Yes, Price?” 

Price moved work-worn hands awkwardly. “What 
about getting crop in, Master Seth? It’s begun an’ the 
cane’ll rot. The hands won’t be good for much after all 
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“So those not punished will work longer hours.” 

Later that night Michael looked at Amanda’s set 
white face. “You should never have wielded that mus- 
ket, love,” he reproved. “You might have hurt yourself 
and injured our child.” 

“How could I stay in my room, inactive, knowing 
that you and Vane were threatened? But despite every- 
thing, my heart bleeds for those poor wretches. I would 
never have believed that Papa Seth could be so harsh— 
and—and cruel.” 
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“In circumstances like these only harsh measures 
tell.” 

“But surely it only breeds more bitterness and hate?” 

He sighed. “Lass, leave these things to us menfolk.” 

“Because I am a woman doesn’t mean that I can’t 
see what may lie ahead. Our child may suffer from this 
day’s work, not us.” 

Guards were posted at strategic points round the 
Great House for a few days, but the revolt seemed to 
be crushed, the field hands cowed and embittered, 
helpless and hopeless at the inhuman treatment meted 
to them, and the carefree atmosphere of the plantation 
was dissipated overnight. 


Le 


The uprising, short as it had been, made those at Vane 
alert and nervous to every unidentifiable sound. There 
had been reports coming in for months now of Maroon 
raids in various parts of the island, and until now they 
had felt safe, for after all, rumors of disaster in one 
form or another were a way of island life. But that 
illusion of safety had been shattered and they were 
vulnerable, poised for the next disaster. Michael had 
sent word of the rising to Savanna-la~-Mar where there 
was a troop of foot stationed, asking for protection. 
The reply was in the negative: they were about to 
engage a band of insurgents further east. 

“Well, if they’re further east, that means we’re more 
or less safe,” Michael said hopefully. 
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“Don’t count on it, lad,” Seth warned. “The Maroon 
bands grow daily in strength.” 

It was that night that they first heard the call of the 
abeng, coming from far up in the hills: a mournful 
spine-chilling cry. It was answered strongly a few mo- 
ments later by another much closer to home. All night 
the duet continued until by daybreak nerves were at 
breaking point. 

Seth summoned another council. Godwin, Price and 
Manners were uneasy. “Half our slaves are still under 
punishment,” Godwin said. “They'd be against us if 
we let them out of the stocks and the jail-house and 
we’re attacked by the Maroons.” 

“And the other half—those from the north and west 
barracks?” 

“They're pretty well quiet, but these days you can’t 
count on any one of them. They all know what hap- 
pened—they could hear the screams.” 

“We need help, father,” Michael said. “If we could 
get word to Alan and the Halsteads ...” 

“Alan .. .yes. The Halsteads are in the thick of it 
in the east. Who can you trust to get word to Sir Alan, 
Godwin?” 

“Young Chisolm, sir, the newest bookkeeper. Good 
lad.” 

“Right. Ask Sir Alan to bring the whole of the 
Lonsdale troop . . . if he can. But we have no hope 
of getting word through to Peter, he'll probably have 
his hands full.” 

Day and night patrols were formed. Lookouts were 
posted at the highest points. All firearms were cleaned 
and ready for use: each man and woman knew what 
position to take up if an attack should come. Great 
earthenware yabbas filled with water or sand were 
placed at intervals around the house, near fire-vulner- 
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able points. All the Pierces moved into Vane and an 
air of expectancy gripped everyone. Each night the 
long-drawn-out wails of abengs sent their indecipher- 
able messages: each night their numbers increased and 
came closer until it seemed that the Great House was 
ringed by hostile forces. 

And then the drums began. 

From dusk till dawn they pulsated, a legacy from 
a land from which the drummers had been torn from 
family and ancestors. The insistent pulsing would rise 
to a triumphant throbbing crescendo that seemed a 
promise of victory over the white oppressor. 

Emma was the first to break. She rushed from the 
supper table on the fourth night as the drumming be- 
gan. “I can’t bear it. J can’t sleep and even when it 
stops at dawn I can still hear the drums in my mind. 
Why don’t we do something?” 

She would have rushed out into the night if David 
hadn’t followed and stopped her. “Now listen, sis. I 
don’t want to slap you, but I will if necessary. I know 
this waiting is intolerable but we can’t force the issue. 
If we send the troop out the Maroons will only dis- 
appear into the hills, bide their time and start again. 
All we can do is keep on the alert and pray that all the 
noise is just a show of bravado . 

Her teeth were still che Wenine but she asked in a 
more controlled voice: “You don’t really believe that?” 

He grinned. “No. Look, sis, we’re all frightened, but 
we're determined to defend ourselves if it comes to the 
point, which it still may not. Now I rely on you to keep 
an eye on Amanda. I’m a little worried about her any- 
way and all this tension isn’t doing her any good. Then 
there’s young William Wells—he’s only a kid, but if he 
sees that you aren’t frightened, pride alone will keep 
him from breaking. All right?” 
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She nodded. “I’m sorry, David. I'll try not to be, 
no, I won’t be frightened.” 

Suiprisingly it was Kate who was also. to break 
under the strain. She jerked her head up to face Seth 
as they played their nightly game of chess, her face 
white and haggard in the flickering candle-light. “I’m 
sorry, Master Seth, I cannot concentrate.” She shud- 
dered. 

“Why, lass, this isn’t like you. I mind well how you 
shot a steady musket these few days back.” 

“I know, and I remember how I retched and shud- 
dered afterwards. Now I keep remembering the horror 
after Priscilla’s wedding, the screams .. . the stench of 
blood and sweat and burning cane . . .” She dropped 
her head onto clenched hands and wept. 

Seth pushed aside the chess board and put his hand 
under her chin. “Now listen to me, girl. The waiting is 
always the worst. If the time comes I wager you'll be 
as cool as any man...” 

“As any man?” Her eyes flashed and Seth gave an 
inward chuckle at the success of his choice of word. 
“Think you, Master Seth, that a woman.is not as good 
as a man? Perhaps back in Europe where they are but 
chattels and not . . .” she caught sight of his expres- 
sion “. . . oh, Master Seth . . . dear Master Seth, you 
knew that I would rise to that particular bait.” She 
laughed, mistress again of her emotions, and drew the 
chess board back into position. “For that, my dear 
sir, 1 am going to give you such a trouncing that you 
will never speak so to me again. Your move, I be- 
lieve.” 


The plaintive sound of the abengs and the hypnotic 
drumming had been going on for six nights: there was 
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still no sign of Alan and his men. There was no guar- 
antee that the messenger had ever reached Lonsdale. 

Just after midnight on the sixth night the counter- 
point of the abengs ceased, the drumming rose to a 
height that filled the night with one vast throb, then 
abruptly stopped. 

The ensuing silence was preternatural. 

The would-be defenders tensed. Then sounds of 
approach were heard, not the stealthy rustle they 
feared, but loud and confident: not from the north and 
east where the attack should logically have started, 
but from the south. Fear changed to joyful relief as 
Alan and a part of the Lonsdale troop clattered up the 
driveway. With him were his daughters: Ann, Eliza- 
beth Knowles, Moira O’Donnell, and young Joshua. 

“Thought it would be safer to have them with us,” 
Alan explained. “Hope so, anyway. I’ve left a skeleton 
guard at Lonsdale. Sorry to be so tardy but I stopped 
to try and persuade the commander of the regiment at 
Savanna-la-Mar to send a detachment here. Their 
scouts have reported a lot of activity up there.” He 
jerked his head to the north. 

“We could have told him that,” Michael said drily. 
“Stable your horses in the hurricane room under the 
main stairway, safer than the stables—and they won't 
be crazed by the noise. It'll be a bit crowded as ours 
are already there.” 

“Right. That thought had crossed my mind.” 

Now that an attack seemed inevitable and probably 
imminent, every available hand was put to barricading 
the main doors. Each shuttered wooden window was 
secured by slotting stout bars into place: one lotver in 
each shutter was removed for observation and as loop- 
holes for muskets. Every door and window was manned 
by indentured white bondsmen and slaves who could 
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be trusted. The rest of the slave population, with the 
exception of the kitchen hands, had been herded into 
barracks under the watchful eyes of four young book- 
keepers, and were warned to keep quiet, under penalty 
of severe flogging, if hostilities broke out. Food and 
drink were distributed to all who watched and waited 
within the house—master and slave. 

Then the silence was shattered as musket shots 
rang out, accompanied by a cacophony of different 
tribal war cries. The defenders could see through the 
loopholes that the ground before the house was swarm- 
ing with men from the hills. Faint starlight glinted on 
oiled bodies, on bright curved machetes. Smoke writhed 
in the still air from flaming torches and barbaric 
chanting rose like a paeon of hate. 

Kate was beside Michael, loading for him with sur- 
prising speed and efficiency. William was doing the 
same for David Pierce, his fingers fumbling at first, but 
gtowing in confidence as the night wore on. Emma’s 
teeth were chattering again with fear, but she fought 
for control and kept close to Amanda. 

“Load for me, Emma,” Amanda said quietly. 

“But you mustn’t. . . David said the child .. .” 

“Tf all of us don’t help there will be no child.” 

Her words jolted Emma out of fear for herself and 
she loaded, slowly to begin with, then with a proficiency 
that brought a “Good lass” from Seth as he made his 
rounds, The stench of burning cane and scorched 
human flesh was filling the house. A constant check 
was made to ensure that the house had not caught fire 
at any point. Smoke eddied and swirled, stinging eyes 
and parching throats, making it almost impossible to 
sight a musket with precision. Despite this, screams of 
agony reached the defenders when a musket ball found 
its mark, and in the press of bodies, not many failed 
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to do so, yet still the milling horde surrounded the 
house. The sound of an axe at the main door made 
Alan exclaim: “Up on the balcony and rain fire down 
on them.” 

Withering fire from above soon drove the Maroons 
to abandon their attack on the mahogany door, but not 
before two of Alan’s men were hit. One toppled over 
the balcony and was set upon with howls of delight 
and hacked to pieces. Alan turned away: hardened as 
he was to sights like that, he felt acid vomit sear his 
throat. He thrust the sight from his mind and hurried 
back to the others. 

The nightmare night seemed to have no end: it was 
a case of load, fire, load, fire. Shoulders ached and 
went unregarded: trigger fingers grew stiff but still 
obeyed. All fear had been wiped out in the urgency 
of the moment . . . tomorrow was not thought of— 
tomorrow might not come. 

It was nearing dawn and those in the house were 
tired beyond endurance, especially the women, when 
with a shout of triumph the militia from Savanna-la- 
Mar, mounted and fresh, attacked from the west. 

“Come on, lads,” Alan cried. “We'll take them from 
the east.” His mounted troops swept from under the 
stairway like demons, yelling the Lonsdale cry, whirl- 
ing huge curved machetes, decimating the surprised 
and tiring Maroons. 

In the dawn light it could be seen that one corner 
of the Vane roof was smoldering: this was quickly got 
under control, but the cane fields to the west and 
north were beyond saving: burnt and then trampled 
by the passage of the battle. Inside the house was a 
shambles: the louvered jalousies splintered and scarred 
by musket shot and gashed by heavy knives, the 
once highly glossed floors scuffed and filthy. A pall 
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of smoke and dust still eddied in the morning light 
and the smell of death still clung. 

The casualties were few: two of the most loyal 
slaves had been killed, a dozen seriously wounded, 
twice that number slightly. Godwin had a gash over 
his left eye from a flying splinter, Price had a musket 
ball in his right thigh and one of the young book- 
keepers had lost an eye. 

Jeremy, shaky with age, but as determined as ever, 
and David worked in an improvised sick room—the 
long corridor that ran between the bedrooms on the 
lower floor. They were assisted by Kate, Ann, Eliza- 
beth and Emma, their faces grimed and stiff with 
fatigue. 

“That’s it,” David said with relief as he fastened the 
last bandage. “Could have been worse, I suppose. 
Where’s Amanda?” 

“TI saw her to her room hours ago,” Emma said. 

“You girls have been wonderful. All of you. Now 
get to your beds. Amanda, what are you doing here? 
I thought you were in bed.” 

“I was. David, come quickly, Papa Seth’s been 
wounded.” 

“What? Why in God’s name didn’t he tell me?” 

Seth was propped up in bed, a bloody dressing 
pressed to his left shoulder. He gave a weak smile at 
David’s expression. “Don’t glare at me, lad, you had 
enough to do.” ; 

“Let’s have a look. H’mm. The ball passed right 
through. We must be thankful for that. You’ve lost a 
lot of blood.” 

“A bit, lad, a bit. I'll make it back—in time.” 

David dressed the wound and when Seth was resting 
against a pile of pillows, his breathing quick and 
shallow, drew Kate aside. 
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“I know you’re deadly tired, but would you stay 
with him? If he wants to talk don’t try to stop him-— 
he hasn’t mich time.” 

“David ... you don’t mean... .?” 

“Tm afraid so. These last weeks have taken toll of 
a body worn out with living. The musket ball will take 
final payment.” Unexpectedly her eyes filled with tears. 
David patted her shoulder. “You're a good lass, Kate. 
Some of us have misjudged you.” 

“No,” she said fiercely. “No—you have not.” Then 
she was gone, back to Seth’s side. She sat on a stool 
willing herself to stay awake: the tears which had been 
so close at’David’s warning she fought to keep at bay. 
Through a mist she saw that Seth was awake and 
watching her. 

“Kate.” His voice was weak, she had to lean closer 
to hear him. “In the past we’ve had our differences . . . 
but these last weeks, before the raids .. . we had some 
good times, eh? You never did get to beat me at 
chess—nor I you at cribbage. You're a good lass, a 
good lass.” 

She knelt beside the bed and took his hand. “First 
David—then you. A good lass. You must know the 
truth, God knows I’ve not had much practice in the 
telling of it. I lied to you. I’ve always lied to get what 
I want—whatever the cost to others. Wells was hardly 
damaged—I could easily have stayed.” Her voice 
faltered beneath his gaze, but she took a deep. breath 
and went on. “I came to Vane with one purpose. I 
planned to marry again in the spring of next year. 
I... I wanted to make sure that...” 

“That neither I nor Michael would spoil your 
chances?” 

“Yes. I felt that if I could win your love—you might 
agree to say nothing about—about William.” 
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“This man you want to marry?” 

“He had every chance of being the next governor. 
I couldn’t risk your exposing me.” She clung to his 
hand as he feebly tried to draw away. “Those were 
my motives, not now. Ali these weeks with you I’ve 
come to realize how base I’ve been. Please believe me. 
What started in planned cold blood has become some- 
thing warm and precious.” 

“Yet you still want my assurance that no word will 
be said against your honor?” 

She shook her head. “It doesn’t matter now. I had 
word from the commanding officer of the troop that 
my—lover—died of fever in Spanish Town last week.” 

Seth’s grip tightened. “Poor lass. So why did you 
tell me?” 

“J had to. Don’t you see? I’ve lived a lie all my 
life ... I wanted to be honest, honest with you.” 

“Did you love this man?” 

' She hesitated, then shook her head. “No,” she whis- 
pered. “He was a stepping stone to power.” 

“Poor lass, poor lonely lass.” 


Kyaruzi crouched in the windowless stone room where 
he had hidden himself the night before. The doors to 
the chamber opened under the main double outside 
stairway and all day he had stayed hidden behind some 
wooden casks, fearful that he would be caught before 
his purpose was accomplished. 

Although he was only sixteen years old he behaved 
like a grown man. All his life he had been taught: 
“Kill, kill, kill the white man. Pay back in some 
measure for all the suffering he has brought us. Burn 
the fine houses, burn the cane fields where our brothers 
toil to make the wealth the white man enjoys. Rape 
their women as they have raped ours...” 
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Kyaruzi had been on small reconnaissance raids be- 
fore but last night had been his first big one. . . he 
could still remember every detail ... 

His body was tuned to the taut awareness of the 
coming battle. His mind was clear, he knew what he 
had to do and nothing was going to stop him. When the 
drums were silenced and the moment for assault came 
he knew a momentary fear—what if he were cut down 
before he could accomplish his task? But he grasped 
his machete firmly. All around him black bodies glis- 
tened, oiled and slippery: knives and machetes 
gleamed, edges honed to razor sharpness. An occa- 
sional musket, stolen in a raid, shone dully in the 
faint starlight. The smell of sweat, rancid oil and antic- 
ipatory fear and the lust to kill hedged him in like 
a wall. 

Then a cry rose from over two hundred throats, 
mingled battle cries from a dozen different tribes: the 
assault had begun. Kyaruzi found himself automati- 
cally giving the cry of his father’s tribe as he kept 
pressing steadily towards the front. Musket shot spat 
all around him, men fell and he stepped over them. 
He brandished his machete without thought but his 
voice fell silent as he neared his objective. He saw his 
father fall from a musket shot that tore a great hole in 
his chest: he kept going, feeling no compassion, no 
sense of loss. As he neared the house he slowed for 
a moment, assessing the situation: a group of Maroons 
were assaulting the main door, then they were scat- 
tered as fire rained down from a balcony above. Now 
was his chance: in the melee of the dying and the 
wounded and those trying to escape from the shots 
from above, he slipped into the shadow cast by the 
main stairway. The sound of battle drew near and 
receded, approached once more, and still he squatted 
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in the shadows. The night wore on: towards dawn a 
troop of horses clattered up to cheers from those within 
the house. He heard activity from behind, and flattened 
himself against the wall as doors swung back and a 
troop of mounted horses streamed out. He waited a 
little longer, then very cautiously he inched from be- 
hind the door and peered into the room. It was a huge 
Square chamber cut from the rock, no windows, no 
means of exit except by the double doors that had 
given him entrance . . . how had the horsemen got 
in? He strained his eyes and could just make out a 
trap door in the ceiling. There was no means of reach- 
ing it so the men must have come down by a retract- 
able ladder. He sniffed:. the smell of horse sweat and 
droppings was sharp but fresh, there was no underlay 
of stale dung. He concluded that it was not a regular 
Stable, that the horses had been put there for safety, 
and whichever way the battle went, would not be 
stabled there again. He put his machete across his 
knees and sat in a corner to wait until the outcome 
of the attack was apparent. If the attacking guerrillas 
won and the house was ransacked then his mission 
would be useless, but if the attackers were beaten off 
then he knew what he had to do. 

He stretched cramped limbs, all day he had re- 
mained hidden, listening to faint sounds from the house 
above. He deduced that his people had been beaten off 
for the sounds of battle had long since ceased. He had 
‘to keep a tight rein on his fears. He had never been in 
a house before, he was used to a thatched hut high up 
in the hills: four solid walls oppressed him, bringing 
doubts as to the wisdom of his mission and a desire 
to slip away and back to his people. But the determina- 
tion of years held fear at bay and he waited patiently. 
Now night had fallen, no chink of light showed through 
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the closed doors. His throat was parched for lack of 
water and his stomach rumbled for want of food. 

Food and drink could wait: he felt for his machete 
and ran his thumb lightly across the sharp blade then 
he smiled into the dark, his machete had never yet 
tasted human blood. 

The great door swung a little as he slipped through: 
his heart beat a little faster, but his nerves were quite 
steady: his mission was nearing completion. 


Emma Pierce took a candle from the upper hall table 
and went slowly along the verandah. She was exhausted 
yet exhilarated by the knowledge that after all she had 
acquitted herself well the night before. Michael had 
sent her off to bed with the comforting words, “Noth- 
ing to fear tonight, lass. The troops are still keeping 
guard and the Maroons—the survivors—will be up in 
the hills by now.” 

“Yes, I'm not afraid, not any more. I'll just say 
goodnight to Uncle Seth.” 

She was nearing Seth’s door when a movement in 
the shadows made her stop. She peered into the gloom, 
her candle flickering and casting grotesque shadows. 
A shiver of fear ran through her despite her new-found 
bravery. The horrors of the previous night rose up 
again and engulfed her and she stood, unable to move, 
unable to call as two hands grasped her from behind, 
one about her waist, one covering her mouth. 

“Don’ mek no soun’. Me not trouble you. Where de 
ol’ one?” 

He swung her round to face him, taking his hand 
from her mouth so that she could answer. She saw a 
tall young Negro, dressed in a pair of tattered filthy 
breeches, his magnificent upper torso bare. His cheeks 
had a cicatrix of tribal markings, but it was his eyes 
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that made her own open wide: she was still paralyzed 
with fear, unable to move or cry out. 

“Come—de ol’ one?” He gave her a little shake. 

“I—don’t know who you mean. . .” she got out. 
Over his shoulder she saw the flicker of an approach- 
ing candle, and relief restored her voice. “Old one? 
Help—someone....” 

The boy released her and turned in one fluid move- 
ment as Godwin and Michael rounded the corner of 
the verandah, and raised his hands to his chest, palms 
outward. He made no move to resist or escape as 
Godwin pinioned his arms and Michael held his candle 
high. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

“One o’ the bastards left behind. Reckon he planned 
to murder us all,” Godwin muttered. 

Michael motioned him to silence. “He has no weap- 
on. Did he hurt you, Emma?” 

‘No.” Emma was pale. 

Michael turned back to Kyaruzi. “What do you 
want?” 

“See the old one—Seth Vane.” 

Michael held the candle closer to the boy’s face. 
“Good God,” he cried out. Brilliant blue eyes gazed 
into his. “What is your name, boy?” : 

“Me father call me Kyaruzi—me mother tell me, 
me Henry——-Henry Vane.” 


Seth nodded. “So you are my grandson. A Maroon— 
an outcast. Why did you stay? You could have es- 
caped?” 

“Me no want stay wit? my father people. Me mother 
——she tell me long time since me little bwoy—‘Go to 
Vane,’ she say. ‘Go to Seth Vane, you grandfather, 
Him care you.’ ” 
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“Is-—your mother alive?” 

Kyaruzi shook his head. “She dead—tong time.” 

Seth shut his eyes and sighed a long shuddering sigh. 

“Was your father kind to Deborah—to your mother?” 
Michael asked. 

“When me little pickney him Jaugh—mek joke. 
When him tek Jawara for him woman—sen’ me mother 
*way.” 

“Away? Where?” 

“To one Kutami hut. Me don’ see she. One time me 
try fe see she but me father beat me. Him say fe me 
forget me mother—forget me white blood.” 

Michael found it hard to visualize the events Ky- 
aruzi spoke of, to relate any of this to his sister. 

Seth opened his eyes. “So you came to Vane be- 
cause my daughter wanted you to?” The boy nodded. 
“And you expect to stay here and be cared for?” 

Kyaruzi gazed round the great bedroom, with its 
four-poster bed, white coverlets and massed candela- 
bra. “Me mother say . . .” 

“Yes, but what do you say? What of your father?” 

“Me father chief no more. Him dead out there.” He 
nodded towards the cane fields, 

“So you are the chief now?” 

“Ajike say him will be chief. Him say me not fit.” 
He touched his eyes, blazing blue in his dark face. 

Seth nodded again. “I can see that, boy. Yet you are 
more of your father’s race than of the white. As you 
see I am half-white or half-black, whichever way you 
like to term it. Your mother was three-quarters white. 
If you reject your father’s race, how will you feel? Will 
you be able to fit into this world?” 

“What are you trying to do, father?” Michael whis- 
pered. “Drive the boy away? He is your grandson, my 
sister’s child.” 
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“T don’t doubt that but the boy must decide.” 

Kyaruzi was getting confused. “Me father say me 
mus’ kijl—kill the white folk, dem.” 

“And have you?” 

“Me don’ kill. Me leave me machete inna de stone 
house—you see it don’ have no blood. Me mother say 
fe love man—black and white.” 

“Then that is what you should teach. You have a 
choice, boy, stay here and reject your father’s people 
or go back and take up your chieftainship, whatever 
the opposition, and teach your people to live in peace. 
Tell them that they can’t put the clock back: they’re 
here in Jamaica not in Africa. They must learn to ac- 
cept the present and to work towards the formation of 
a new tace—the mingling of the tribes-—the mingling 
of Africans and Europeans. Do you understand me?” 

The effort of speaking had made Seth breathless, his 
face glistened with sweat and David said firmly: “You 
must rest, Seth. Talk to the boy in the morning.” 

“No, give him food and clean clothing then bring 
him back.” 

Kyaruzi stood unheeding as Michael attempted to 
lead him from the room. “It back to the hill you sen’ 
me? You don’ wan’ me?” 

“I want you, lad, but you must decide. Go and bathe 
and eat, then come back. I don’t have much time.” 

Kyaruzi was silent with awed curiosity at the size and 
splendor of the bedroom where Michael took him. 
The wash-basin and ewer on the marble topped wash- 
stand and the hip bath on the floor filled him with 
wonderment. At length he overcame his reluctance 
and wallowed in the bath, scrubbing the filth and grime 
of the past hours away with a loofah. He dressed in 
clean breeches and a white lawn shirt. 

“That’s better,” Michael observed. “Look.” He indi- 
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tiously. 

“Is me?” 

“Indeed it is. You think you'll like it here?” 

“The old one...” 

“You'll have to get used to calling him ‘grandfather’ 
- + - I doubt he’ll take kindly to your terminology... 
sorry, . . .” at Kyaruzi’s puzzled expression: “. . . your 
English is pretty good, I forget that your voc—the 
number of words you know must be very limited. Your 
mother taught you to speak English?” 

“Yes .... me father learn, but not speak again, since 
him tek new woman. Him Say me mus’ speak Twi— 
forget me mother tongue.” 

“Twi?” 

“Me father tongue.” 

“Will you stay, Henry?” 

“The—me grandfather—him say me go back.” 

“Only if you want to. He doesn’t want you to be 
outcast from your father’s people only to find that 
you're outcast from your mother’s . . . oh, not us, not 
family and friends but the rest of the island.” 

“So me go back an’ live in hill, run from soldier. 
raid an’ kill fe live?” 

“No ... if you go back, work for peace, so that 
there will be no need to run. You'll be able to trade 
freely in the market places—no need for taiding.” 

Kyaruzi said thoughtfully, “Me did hear, one time, 
that one Cudjoe tell we try fe peace. But Ajike say 
no mek peace, white man no keep bargain. Me talk to 
—mne grandfather—some more, hear what him say.” 

“Henry, your grandfather hasn’t long to live. He is 
old... and tired, and he was wounded in the attack,” 

“Ts sorry ’bout that.” : 

His bare feet moved silently along the verandah on 
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the way back to Seth’s room. Seth smiled. “Ah, lad, 
you're a fine figure of a man. Anyone would be proud 
to call you grandson.” 

Kyaruzi squatted beside the bed, for the first time 
a smile lighted his face: there sprang an instant rap- 
port between them. Seth was content. 

“You'll stay, lad. Forget my words... this is your 
home.” 

The night wore on and still Kyaruzi crouched by 
Seth’s side, the gnarled old hand held warmly in his 
strong pliant one. For three days and nights he stayed, 
refusing to leave for either food or drink. Emma 
brought him food on a tray, ner former fear replaced by 
shy admiration: he accepted the food but all his atten- 
tion was for his grandfather. They talked in low whis- 
pers, learning of each other’s life in the few hours left, 
piling a life-time into minutes. 

“I feel for Seth’s sake I should send the boy from 
his side,” David said. “But for his sake, I cannot. His 
last hours are the happiest he’s known for a long 
while.” 

On the morning of the second day Amanda gave 
birth to a son, with such ease that all David’s worries 
were proved false. Seth gave a tired smile when he was 
told. “Good lass, let’s hope he’ll grow as fine a lad as 
this one here.” His hand touched Kyaruzi and the 
boy’s eyes filled, dimming their brightness. 

Towards dawn on the third night Seth’s breathing 
changed and Kyaruzi said softly to Kate, who was shar- 
ing his watch, “Him time come . .. soon soon.” 

She didn’t question his statement but went at once 
for David. 

“The boy’s right. Thank you, lad.” 

Seth’s eyes flickered and his voice came weakly. 
“Look after—the lad—whatever he decides.” 
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“TI will, father,” Michael said, “Tt promise. I’m sure 
he’ll stay and we'll treat him as our own. But if he 
does go—then a safe passage through the militia- 
guarded area.” 

Seth made no move that he had heard beyond a 
tightening of his hold on Kyaruzi’s hand. As dawn 
broke David touched Kyaruzi on the shoulder. “It’s 
over, lad. Wait outside.” 

The boy looked dazed: he’d known that time was 
short, but to find his grandfather, to realize a dream 
and then to lose him after a few short days... he 
withdrew his cramped hand from the cooling fingers 
and went slowly from the room. - 

Later, when the first onslaught of grief had spent 
itself, Emma asked: “Where. is Henry? I haven’t seen 
him since—since Uncle Seth, . .” 

“Tll look for him, the poor lad’s been forgotten 
these last few hours,” Michael said. He searched 
through the house but found no sign of the boy: he 
went down to the hurricane room—the machete was 
gone... 

He went to the bedroom where he had taken Ky- 
aruzi that first morning—it was empty: a neatly folded 
white shirt lay on the bed. The filthy tattered breeches 
had been burnt, so Kyaruzi was forced to wear those 
he had on. He had gone as he had arrived, unheralded: 
the safe conduct scorned. 

Michael sat on the edge of the bed and gave a deep 
sigh: he should have foreseen this—Kyaruzi had done 
what he believed Seth had wanted. God grant my 
father’s wisdom was true—or else the boy’s been con- 
demned to a life of crime, an outcast... 

He sighed again: perhaps Seth’s dream might come 
true or was the time not yet? There might be many 
years of bloody fighting before the dream became real- 
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ity. God grant that Kyaruzi could help make it so be- 
fore he got crushed or killed in the attempt. 

He got up reluctantly, it was going to be difficult to 
explain to the women, especially Emma, that already 
he had failed to execute his father’s last command. 
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